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Fifty of the latest exclusive French gowns sketched by our own 
artists in Paris and sent by special messenger for this number 








venturer 1s 


him, “alive,” 


on his face. 


ee 
lant figure ! 











“D’Artagnan 
Width 5"— Height 9". 


Dumas’s hero ad- 


here 


qui 


his foil broken 


Coul 


we ask a more ga 


modelled inloa man 


—} as we might picture 


k, 
al 


his feet, and a smile 


ld 
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“‘Admiration”’ 
Width 5* Height g* 


Certainly this is 
a nude of exquisite 
beauty and grace. 
The maiden, re- 
freshing herself at 
the clear, cold pool, 
has found her re- 
flection one that is 
pleasing, and the 
frog, in its admira 
lion, questions not 
the trespasser. 
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BOOK ROCKS 


All fro 


the pair 
prepaid 


m the original conceptions of the fa- 


mous American Sculptor F. ‘Renfrew ‘Dean 


Unquestionably the greatest value ever offered at 
this price from the point of beauty and usefulness 


“ce Artbronz’’ 


Book Rocks are made of a 


heavy bronze seamless deposit over a baser core. 
They have all the finish and durability of the 


finest bronzes at one-tenth the price. 


In addition, we guarantee to return, with- 
Out question, the purchase price if you are not 
entirely satisfied. 


‘cArtbronz’’ is the standard of perfection 
and has been for the past five years. 


Our su 
the cities 


ggestion is, if you live in any one of 
mentioned below, that you go to the 


dealer there and see these Book Rocks for your- 
self. If you are not convenient to any of the 
stores mentioned send Money Order or cheque 
direct to us stating the Book Rocks you desire. 


A 
Baggesticns 


os 











east of 
the Mississippi. 
For delivery West of the 
Mississippi add 50 cents. 


This Catalogue ‘‘Gift Suggestions’”’ 


Will assist you in making a selection for a gift or 
use in your home. Illustrates 11 other models 
now ready for distribution—Send for it to-day 


Free on ‘Request 


Address Dept. B 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 


501 FIFTH A 


Retail Department Sixth Floor 


VENUE 


NEW YORK 





Atlanta, Ga 
M. Rix " & Brothers 


Baltimore, Md., 
Hutzler Brothe rs Cc 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


Denver 





The Korner & Wood ¢ 


Denver Dry Goods Co 


: List of Exclusive Agencies 


Detroit, Mich., New York City 
Co L. B. King & ¢ Gustave Stickley, The Craftsn 
Fort Wayne, Ind.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Parrot Studio & Art Store Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden 
Birmingham, Ala . Pittsburgh, I 
. Memphis, Tenn.., a 
F.% Bromberg B. Lowenstein & Bros. , Inc. Wunderly | 
Boston, Mass., Richmond, Va., 
Jordan, Marsh Company N ashvi le, Ter + tee The Richmond Art Company 
R. M. Mil ok Stores . 
Chicago, Il., San Francisco, Calif., 
Marshall Field & Co Newark, N J ° Paul Elder & Co 
Cincinnati, O.. Keers Art Gallery St. Louis, M 
The A. B. Closson Jr. Co. New York City Society of App ied Arts 


B. Altman & Co 


W ya n, D.C 


[0 odward & Lothrop 





s Sons Honolulu, Hawaii 


Gurrey’s L't 


n 




















“Gladiator” 


Width 4"—Height 7". 


A superb ex- 
ample of the physic- 
ally perfect man. 
Every muscle in his 
wonderful body is 
in play to hold your 
books in place. 








“Lazy Student” 
Width 5"—Height 7°. 

This lazy page has 
turned from his duties 
to what he finds more 
lo his liking. He evi- 
dently is a great book 
lover, but we fear the 
volumes strewn about 
him are the ‘most ex- 
ciling novelettes of his 
time rather than the vol- 
umes of a student. 

An exceptionally ap 


propriate book rock 
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“Babyhood ” 


Width 5"*—Height 6". 


These three little 
churub-like figures in 
their playfulness 
would push over your 
books if they might, 
but the chubby little 
dears are just able 
to keep them upright 
for you. This is an 
exquisile piece that 
all should like. 




















“Evil Spirit” 
Width 5" — Height 8". 


1 splendid Indian 
figure with muscles 
taul—his body tense 

his face expressing 
his awe and fear of 


the Evil Spirit. 
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Handsome Furs in the Newest Models 


At Specially Attractive Prices 


120-O. Smart Coat of Fine Hudson Seal, showing the 120-Q. Fur Set of Scotch Mole, superior quality, 


newest ripple effect; lined ee’ with brocade; —_ aa Fancy Cravat ornamented with satin bow $ 9.75 
ww to 40... ..... es . Special $75.00 ad Any GREED Sc gna Gia. 4 . 
Stylish Velvet Turban aati eas pies ail hnding, Pillow Muff finished with satin shirring............ 32.50 
trimmed with numidi and gilt ornament. er ee Handsome “Tailor-made” Suit of gabardine and silk in 
120-P. Misses’ Smart Set of Natural incon, fine quality. navy or black; sizes up to 38... ..... iss ccicscccct ccs 4500 

Animal Scarf, 8.50 ‘ 

Pillow Muff, 15.00 Soft Turban of Mole Coney trimmed with French 
Misses’ “*Tailor-made™ Suit showing a very smart new coat NN 55 55 3 ose Pees Dine we aoe eew RR ee oe 
with straps across back; silk lined. 14 to 17 years. In 
navy, brown or grecn. In Cheviot, 22.50 120-R. Handsome Caracul Coat lined throughout with 

In Corduroy, 29.50 silk brocade; mole collar; sizes up to 40.........Special 69.50 
Velvet Hat ‘trimmed with feather breast and tails; copy 
of a recent French model ................. wescss Soeee Caracul Cloth Hat trimmed with blue ostrich fancy... .. 25.00 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 35TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Headquarters for the famous “Desti” perfumes—see page 91. Complete assortments of Gossard Corsets—see page 6, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Copyright, 1914, by International Magazine Company. (Harper's Bazar.) 


The Oldest Publication for Women in America. Published consecutively for Forty-eight Years 











Vol. XLIX CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 1914 No. Il 
PAGE PAGE 

LADY LOWTHER ae . THE_REFLECTIONS OF FLORILINE SCHOPENHAUER............... 33 
A new and exclusive portrait Edgar Saltus philosophises on “Perfumes” 

THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH . 13 PALATIAL HOMES OF FAMOUS AMERICANS aaa, Oe 
Describes the relief work being carried on by women in England Handsome pictures of the Henry Barton Jacobs house at Baltimore 

LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL a . 14 THE OFFICER OF THE NIGHT. 
A characteristically chatty article on “‘Vanity” A day with a woman physician from an East Side Maternity Hospital 

VISCOUNTESS MAIDSTONE 15 THE WELL BUILT GIRL... agi 
Photographed with her two children Gertrude K. Colby on “Health in the Home” 

THE MUMMERS . , 16 SCENIC WALL PAPERS. A OE OY A EAA 
A different kind of Thanksgiving Day story by Ethel Train The story of “Cupid and Psyche,” illustrated 

LADY DUFF GORDON. ; ; ; jade PAVLOWA. RE ae ete TT 
Illustrations of the gowns shown at her fall opening Bronze statuettes of the famous dancer r reproduced by photograph 

THE LITTLE NAMELESS ONES. . ened 20 ARNOLD DALY... Fa aie Mies Sand aalbe’ Tine ae ani ee 
How France is caring for her illegitimate children An intimate little story of a heart and its trials. 

MISS SARAH LIPPINCOTT : 5 ae Sag a5 dal era at RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Ae SS SE Ee yee eae ae PS 
Who is to be a bride of the winter A story of two girls who never grew old 

WILLIAM J. LOCKE. ees ake wate KATRINA STUYVESANT Sr sritell ale da Bak eon ess ed 
A smashing surprise | in this instalment of “ Jafiery” Tells of the brides aa débutantes of the early winter 

MISS MORELAND.... : aaa ao ea THE OBSERVER. . Ce Eh A ree 5 gt Ol 
Marie Van Vorst’s novel nears completio: 1 A little sermon on forma! evening dress for men 


FASHIONS BY: CHERUIT, CALLOT, DRECOLL, REDFERN, WORTH, PREMET, BERNARD, DOUCET, BUZENET AND WEEKS 


Patterns, cut to the measurement of the individual, will be drafted from any 
costume shown in the magazine for $4.00, and $2.00 for waist, skirt or jacket. 


IS YOUR HARPER’S BAZAR LATE? 
Harper's Bazar is forwarded so as to be in the hands of subscribers and newsdealers all over the country on the 29th of each month. In certain sections, magazines do not receive the same handling 
as other classes of mail—they go by freight, which makes for slowness and irregularity of delivery. ; 
If your copy does not reach you by the 29th, please wait two or three w ng before writing us, as the magazine will probably be delivered within that time. By following this tion both subscribers 
and the publishers will be saved a great deal of unnecessary correspon 
Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the /nternational as Company, George L. Willson, President + S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer; George von Utassy, Secretary, 
419 West 40th $e treet, New York City. Single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly subscriptions, $1.50. ' Canadian postage extra $.50. Foreign postage extra $1.00, 
When you receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew at once, using the blank enclosed, so that 
no interruption will occur in your receipt of The Bazar. In requesting change of address please give the address to 
which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as the new one. Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail. 


Address all communications to HARPER’S BAZAR, 139 West 40th Street, New York City 




















No. 
in a rug; shaded from black to white, or 
from dark brown to white; a great favorite. 





—_— The EiderdownofCloth 


Donegal Fleece Rugs 





Here’s the softest, richest, most beautiful utility rugs 
you ever saw. Made on hand looms by the Colleens 
of Old Ireland; as bright as their faces, as warm as their 
hearts. Of the choicest long fiber selected pure wool. 


Donegal Rugs last a lifetime. All colors, also in most of 
the Scotch Clan Tartans. May be washed with soap with- 
out slightest injury. Sizes about 60 by 72 inches, not in- 
cluding fringe— many are larger. Weight 4% to 4% 
pounds. 


An ideal gift for Tom at college, and for Milady at 
the games. 


Warmth, long wear and beautiful colorings make 
Donegal Rugs ideal for Motor, Steamer, Couch, 
Camp, Porch or Bed. 


Send check or money order and mention your favorite color 
combination. If you re not the most pleased of mortals, back 
comes your money. Price $12.50. Color card of photo 
reproductions sent on request. 








A good stock on hand but we are not absolutely sure 
of our transatlantic deliveries, so order at once. 


Nothing like them 
seen on this side 
unless brought from 
abroad. This silk label 
sewn on each rug. 


A number of high class 
dealers are showing 
these rugs. We shall 
be pleased to hear 
from more. 








DONEGAL MOTOR RUG 





Keistered UL. 5. Parent Office 
Ulster Fleece Rug, a novel effect 


Price $12.50 one of the best. Price $12.50. 


Donegal Motor Rug Co. 


v4 17 East 26th Street, New York City Yy 
Yn : ia! 





: ‘ 7 No. 174.—Ulster Fleece Rug, shepherd’s 
The celebrated Donegal Coats are made from these rugs. Ask your dealer plaid check, in black and white, and brown 
and white; one of the oldest patterns but still 
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PARIS—4 Rue Martel 


Imported 


Boudoir Gowns 


FOR WOMEN AND MISSES 
SIZES 34 to 44 BUST 


No.2—Imported Japanese 
Quilted Soft SatinGown. Hand- 
embroidered, soft down interlining, in 
light blue, pink, rose, copenhagen, 
purple, gray, lavender or navy, col- 
larless model, loose back, richly hand- 
embroidered, fastened with 

silk frogs, cord and tassel. . . 9.75 


No. 4—Real Japanese Silk 
Kimono. In pink, blue, copen- 
hagen, rose, lavender, black, red or 
navy silk, hand embroidered in floral 
design, silk lined, Japanese 

sleeves and sash 6.75 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


FIFTH AVE., 37th and 38th Streets, NEW YORK 


No.6—Imported Silk Mate- 
lasse Gown. In pink, blue, rose, 
wistaria, copenhagen or white, ki- 
mono model, lined throughout with 
silk, warmly interlined, shawl collar 
and sleeves hand scalloped 


and finished with ornament. 1 5.75 


a 


No.8—Imported Japanese 
Quilted Silk Vest. Soft 


down interlining, in black, 
lined with white or lavender, 
or white lined with 


No. anes model and 
colors with long sleeves 
in quilted satin........2.95 


No. 1o—Imported Japanese 
Quilted Silk Gown. Soft down in- 
terlining, in pink, lightblue, rose, copen- 
hagen, gray, lavender, purple, navy, 
red, brown or black, collarless neck 
model or high neck with turn-over col- 
lar, loose back, fastened with 

silk frogs, cord and tasse. ... 5.95 


FALL AND WINTER STYLE BOOK ‘CORRECT DRESS’”’ 


Illustrating Everything in Ready-to-Wear Apparel for Women, Misses, Girls, Men, Young Men, Boys, Children and 
Infants. Mailed out of town upon application to Dept. A. 


Harper's Bazar, November, 1914 


LONDON—29 Jewin Crescent 
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Antiques 





BRASS TEA-CADDY filled with one-quarter 


pound of Russian caravan tea. An e xcellent & 























useful gift Complete $1 all or write 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 E 38th St ~ 
, ’ 
Baby’s Goods 

SAWYER — Gifts for baby and mother. Fur- 
niture of quality Send for free booklet. 3514 
Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo 

Beauty Treatment 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE—Mne. 
Helen Swift has removed to more spacious 


quarters for her scientific treatment of the face. 
1672 Broadway, Cor. 52d St Te ‘irele 115 





DERMATIVE, an astringent for relaxed mus- 
cles, is Mme. Swift's own preparation, used by 
many of the nobility Paris, | Rue d’ Antin, 
N. Y. address above. 


Boas, Feathers, 
MME. BLOCK. Willow or 


made into handsome French plumes, 








etc. 


Ostrich plumes 
a collarette 








or chic novelty Paradise aigrettes cleaned, re- 
modeled. Mail orders filled. 36 W. 34th St., N.Y 
H. METHOT, 


French Fe ather Dyer and Dresser. Originator 
of the Art of Rec eng Po tion. Old feathers made 
into New. 29 West 34th Street, . 2 





Books & 


RARE BOOKS AND 
collected for people who 
libraries Address E 
Boston, Mass 


Children’s Clothes 


OUTFITTERS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. In 
our new and more commodious rooms we are pre- 
pared to execute orders for clothes for the little 
folks Beebe & Shaddle, 48 W. 46th St. Tel. 
5676 Bryant. 


HAND-MADE CHILDREN’S DRESSES from 
six months to fifteen years. Bmoe ks a specialty, 
also rompers Reasonable price 


Prints 
FIRST EDITIONS 


are too busy to form 
Boston Transcript, 


























erzner, 841 Hancock St., Brooklyn, BF. 
- ° 
Candies 
ANNIE KELLER-—Chocolates. Home Made, 
pure and so different from the others l 
8O0c: 3 Ibs., $2.25 Prepaid sample, 15 ce nts 
Harvey's Candy Shop, Superior, Wis 








Chiropody 


Dr. E. N. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. 














Expert Manicuring. Dr. Cogswell's Foot Tonic 
insures comfort, $8 Foot Ointment, 50ec. 
Toilet Powder, 25c. 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 
’ ° . 
Cleaning and Dyeing 
MME. M. OBRY—Cleaning and dyeing. For 


Main office, East 45th St 


dependable work 
Manhattan. 


Stores throughout 








Corsets 
GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS. 


Fitted by experienced corsetieres, $3.50 up. Cor- 
sets made to order. Olmstead Corset Co., 179 
Madison Avenue at 34th St., N. Y. 


T. THOMA, CORSETIERE. 
Astor Court Building, w. 
Telephone 469 Greeley. 


NEW ADDRESS, 18 W. 45th St. Corsets, bras- 
sieres, corset accessories and sanitary garments. 
Mail orders carefully attended to. Prices reason- 
able. L.L.St.John,18 W.45th St.Tel.7377 Bryant. 


CORSET ALTERATIONS and repairing 
fully done, reasonable prices. Custom 
corsets. Cleo Form Reducer. Mme. Cleo, 
45 W. 34th St. ‘Phone Greeley 1288. 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, 
designer with ** Redfern.” 
sonally fitting the latest models at 35 
urement blank on request Ropalttns. 
eling. 500 Fifth Ave., 4th floor. 








33rd Street. 








care- 
made 
1106, 





Corsetiere Late 
Specis —_ Ss on per- 

Meas- 
remod- 








Decorating & Furnishing 


INDIVIDUAL attention, good taste and years 
of experience in selecting interior furnishing, 
enable me to satisfy my customers. Call, write 
or phone K. R. Gerry, 546 5th Ave., N. Y. 











Delhcactes 





a 


average of twenty-five words. 


Esa 


| [pece Se Se CeCe cebe ce ce SESE EEEE Ee Ee Se SESE EESESESES 
P Rate for Classified Advertising Under This Heading 
One Year Thirty Dollars 


Payable quarterly in advance, five per cent cash discount. Payable yearly, 
in advance, ten per cent cash discount. 
Uniform type. 
preceding month. 


Ceo eee ee cee ee cee eee heehee eer eligels are 







Space limited to four agate lines, 
Forms close first of 










a 








Dancing 


Furs ( ye i ) 





ALVIENE. Newest dances and graceful carriage 
rapidly taught. Boston, Tango, One-Step, etc 


FOR EXCHANGE and smart remodolling of 


furs, call at 600 Madison Avenue. Fur hats, 








Individual and private class instructions. 225 coats and sets on hand. Sensible prices assured. 
W. 57th St., Tel. 4732 Columbus 3. Christiansen. 
WEEK-END TUITION—Miss Bena Hoffman 


in modern dances at your home or daily at studio 


The Paviowa Gavotte as taught by her ballet-mas- 





Gowns and Waists 





ter, Cecchetti. 56 E. 34th St. (Murray Hill 2623.) Ready to Wear 

THE OSCAR DURYEA SCHOOLS STREET DRESSES, afternoon frocks and 
___ 47_West 72nd Street, and evening gowns. Direct from manufacturer. 
555-557 West 182nd Street, N. Lowest possible prices. Booklet G, free upon 

Aesthetics. The New Dances. Sonat ment. request. Royal Apparel Co.,38-42 E.32nd St..N.Y. 





DON LENO SCHOOL OF DANCING 


Peer of Dancing Masters; Brazilienne Maxixe. 


MAXON—MODEL GOWNS. (Estab. 1899.) If 
you can wear model sizes we have dainty creations 
at one-half the price you are accustomed to_ pay. 
Originals only. Maxon & Co., 1552 B'way, N. Y. 








Innovation, Tango,La Furlana,etce. 143W.42 St 
(opp. Hotel Knickerbocker.) Booklet. eee 
Dress Plaiting & Trimmings 





SADLEIR 


Accordion and side plaitings, pink- 


ing, buttons ccvered, hemstitching, dyeing of 
nets, chiffons, fringes, ete. Gloves cleaned. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 38 W. 34th St 





HEMSTITCHING 
ings, pinking, buttons covered 
Dressmakers and tailors supplies 

order service. B. Goldsmith & Co., 


Accordion and knife pleat- 
and button holes 
Prompt mail 
666 6th Ave. 








Educational 
LADY TEACHER, European, graduate from 


Vienna Paedagogium and Paris Sorbonne; gives 
German and French lessons. Grammar, Litera- 
ture, Conversation. Write Mrs. J. C. Bock, 446 
Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 
and children's hairdressing, manicuring, 
Refined vocation, spare or full time 

free. Elizabeth King, 93A, Station F, N 








Ladies’ 

ete. 
Book 
7. 








Electrolysis Treatment 
For Superfluous Hair 


SUPERFLUQUS HAIR, Moles and facial 
blemishes permanently removed by electricity. 
Painless. Electrolysis Co., 104 E. 40th St., 
New York. Tel. Murray Hill,1844. S.P.Gilmore. 


HELEN BRIGGS, Electric Needle Expert, per- 
manently removes hairs, moles, warts, birth- 
marks. Eyebrows beautified. 2 years at 1133 
Broadway,nowat 437 5th Avenue,corner 39th St 


MARGARET KEELER, 
fluous hair permanently removed 
Facial and scalp treatments, manicuring. 
phone 4347 Bryant. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR on face and body per- 
manently destroyed. Guaranteed Has stood 
the test 38 years. No electricity or poison. 
Mme. Julian, 16 W. 47th St., N. ¥ 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently destroyed: 
Electric Needle process; No Pain: Physicians’ ref- 
erences; Demonstration Free: treatment, $1: Writ- 
ten Guarantee.Mrs.Florence Woodley ,47 'W 34th St. 


MME. C. WALKER, 347 5th Ave. Superfiluous 
hair removed by Stationary Multiple Electric 
Needle. Removes 360 hairs in one hour a 
pain. Free demonstration. Phone 7155 M. 














500 Fifth Ave. Super- 
Electricity. 
Tele- 

















Employment Agencies 
MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., 


Tel.2414 Murray Hill. Supplies governesses, house- 
keepers, competent household servants, personal- 
ly investigating references. Inventories taken. 





N.Y.,nr. 42d. 






MAXON—MODEL GOWNS. (Estab. 1899) 
One Patron said she outfitted both her debutante 





Lingerie 
THE LINGERIE SHOP, hand embroidered 


French lingerie is within your means. Values 
unequalled anywhere. Let us prove it. Catalog 
Leon P. Bailly, 54 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
GENE SKIRT, a garment which combines skirt 
and drawers, light as air, hemstitched, $2.00 a 
garment. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send belt measure. Mme.Gene, 23 E. 45th St. 

















Ladtes’ Tailors 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to 
prevailing go ty 19 years’ experience. J.H. 
Comstock, ‘ifth Avenue, New York. Tai- 
lored suits ‘trom $65 up. Tel.158 Madison Square. 


THE REMODELING SHOP—oOut of style 
gowns and suits remodeled. Mme.Blair,132 West 
Gist Street, New York. Phone 4884 Riverside. 














| SCHOTZ & CO. Tailored Suits—Afternoon and 


daughter and herself for the same price it had cost | 


formerly for herself alone. 1552 B'way, N. Y. 








Gowns and Weaists 
Made to Order 
VICTORINE—REBUILDER OF GOWNS. 
Old gowns of every kind remodeled equal to new. 


Evening gowns a specialty. 160 W. 84th St., 
New York. 








ARTISTIC DRESSES 
Made from your own material. 
Unusual remodeling. Reasonable prices. 
Homer, 11! W.37th St.,N.Y.,Tel. 5265 Greeley 


MRS. COPELAND 
Makes distinctive gowns. 
Also offers model gowns in stock sizes. 
The C ambridge Bldg., 334 Fifth Ave., 


MATERNITY GOWNS in oINPAN styles, imade 











to order. All prices. aa 
PLETE ouTFITS. $1 up. Batiefaction 
guaranteed. Elizabeth c. tame ° Rockford, Ill. 





KATHARIN CASEY 
owns for all Occasions. 
Fancy Tailoring. eg also do 
35th St., New York. Tel. 1033 Murray Hin 
HELEN BLAEFE makes stylish frocks to suit 


the individual. French designs copied if de- 


36 E. 





sired. E xceptional remodeling. — ate 
prices. Suite 106-7. 373 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
MME. ZARA. Smart gowns and suits made to 
order. Exceptional line of made-up top-coats 


of my own design. 625 Lexington Avenue, at 


53rd Street, New York 





HAMILL—Gowns of the better sort. A few suits 
ready to wear at lower prices 
6-8 East 46th Street, New York. 





A FRENCH DRESSMAKER will design and 
make you a gown or a tailored suit at a very 
special price in order to introduce her work to 
Bazar readers. Mme. LaValle,590 5th Ave.,N.Y. 








Greeting and Place Cards 


UNIQUE, HAND COLORED GIFT CARDS, 
Greetings and Place Cards. Order early (now) 
for Christmas. Free Circular. Ernest Dudley 
Chase, H. B. Ashburton PI., Boston. 


HAND COLORED PLACE CARDS for your 
winter parties, $1.75 to $5 per dozen. A box on 
approval if reference is sent. gg on Tea 
Room and Gift Shop, Cohasset, Ma 














Miss 5 FITZGERALD, 546 Fifth Ave., 

Nursery Governesses, Hospital- 
le F Chilaren's Nurses, Housekeepers, etc. 
Superior help in all capacities for city or country. 


cor. 45th 








Fancy Dress and Costumes 


Evening Gowns—Rich Furs. Special facilities for 
out of town orders. 


471 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Linens 





THE OLIVIA—Cross-stitched linens for every 
use. My ‘Tea for Two" sets are charming, $3. 
Bridge sets and table covers. Baby and chil- 
dren’s gifts. Send forlist. Olivia, 48 Milne St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








Magazines 
DO YOU READ MAGAZINES? Our big money- 


saving club catalog free. Write today. War Map of 
Europe, in colors, 25c. J.M.Hanson-Bennett Maga- 
zine Agency, 223 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Millinery 4 














LADIES’ WINTER HATS REMODELED into 


Hair Goods & Hair I ‘Sm | 





ANNA M. CONSIDINE, Ladies’ Hairdresser. 
My specialty: Featherweight nair pieces, latest 
creations Unexcelled quality hair. Call or 
write. 20 E. 46th St.. N. Y. Take elevator. 





EAVES COSTUME CO. Fancy and theatrical 
costumes on hand or made to order for all occa- 
sions, to hire or for sale. 5 West 4ist Street, 
near Broadway, N.Y 3644. 
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Telephone Bryant 


SPIRO’S HAIR SHOP DE LUXE, est. 40 yrs. 
Coiffeur de mode. _ Restoring health and color of 
hair. Our advice for the asking Eyebrows and 
lashes perfected. 26 West 38th Street, New York. 





Furs 


BUY FUR NOW because you can get “Reel Qual- 
ity.’" Furs at wholesale price (big discount). Write 
adh cats alog today. Herman Reel Co., 314 Broad- 
. Milwaukee, Wis 
vue REMODELING. Specialty of Renovat- 
ing Old Fur Garments. Prices sa” low as consist- 
ent with good workmanship. Green & 
Son, 25 West 23rd St., N. Y Phone 1162 Grmey. 


THE HUDSON BAY IMP. CO., Corporation 
of furriers, have their fur catalogue ready. Write 
for same, 753 Sixth Ave. Special reductions 
during November. Formerly of 23rd Street 














TABLE EGGS of the highest quality delivered 
at a very — ate price. We can take care of 
all orders, large & small. Write, ‘phone or call 
SpringsideFarms, 105W.40 St.,R.505. Bynt, 7139. 


FURS REMODELED ~— Repaired by expert mfg. 

furriers. Latest models, reasonable prices. Work- 

a and fit gua aranteed. Est. A900. A. Beaber 
33-39 W. 34th St., 8th fl., 





PINE TREE COTTAGE PRODUCTS. Mint 
jelly, French pickle, Quince, honey, etc. Made 
a = home kitchen, by original receipts. Mrs. 

Preston, Philipse Manor, New York. 
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NEW FURS EXCHANGED FOR OLD ONES 
Furs made to order at wholesale prices. Coats 
remodeled to advanced styles, $20. Greenland 
Fur Co,, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Hair & Scalp Treatment 
PARKER’S METHOD OF HAIR TREAT- 


ment. Cleanses scalp of imperfections and promotes 
healthy hair. Personal consultation.Write for book- 














let H.B. ‘“‘Healthy Hair.’" 51 W. 37th St., N. 
Laces 
SARA HADLEY, 9 East 35th St., N.Y. An- 


tique and modern laces’ Veils, shawls, lace for 
trousseaux a specialty. Ask to see antique 
Filet scarfs, a great variety and beautiful. 


MRS. RAYMOND BELL, 1 East 45th St., 

N.Y. Old and Modern Laces, Bridal laces and 

Veils. Lace cleaning and mending by eis 
Old Family Laces sold on commission 


ENGLISH HANDMADE LACE. Dainty col- 
lars, hankies, fichus, lingery, etc.,mace by famous 
lace-make.s of Bucks in their cottage homes 








| shops for or with patrons. 


MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING 


| 
| 


“History Bucks Lace-Making"’ free. Mrs. Melba | 


Armstrong, Olney, Bucks, England. 


latest styles of Velvet, Plush, Felt, etc. Cleaned 
and dyed. Hats trimmed. Ostrich eoenes. 
Catalog. A. Neumann, 24 East 4th St., N. 








Miscellaneous 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry, sil- 
verware. 69 West 45th St. Tel. 670 Bryant. 


McGARRY’S “OUTSIDE’”’ ARCH SUP- 
port will relieve any case of Foot Trouble. Al- 
ways comfortable and still the Best Support you 
ever tried. Send 75 cents and size of shoe worn. 
D. P. McGarry Co., Dept. E., Rochester, N. 














Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS—$s50 
each. Devote all or spare time. Correspond- 
ence course not required. Details free. Atlas 
Pub. Co., 416, Cincinnati, O. 











Patterns 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies’ 
and Children's garments after any Illustration or 
description; reasonable prices, perfectfit. Special 
a to mail orders. Mrs. Weisz, 45 W. 34th 
St., N. Y. 








Perfumery 


PETROLE-RIVIERA. 

The most attractive and beneficial form of petro- 
leum hair tonic ever devi .00. Parfumerie 
Riviera, 450 Fifth Avenue. 











Photography 


HOME PORTRAITS AT STUDIO PRICES 
Save you time, a ve traveling. Results more 
Ee leasing. Samples uest. Katharine Spencer 
issell Studio, 2 E. 48th St., Tel. 599 Murray Hill. 











Shopping Commissions 


JANET PORTER 





No charge. Prompt, 
careful attention. Circular. Bank references. 
54 W. 92nd St., N. Y. Tel. Riverside 6177 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 

will oe Ru. you or send anything on ap- 
vices free. ‘Send for bulletin of 

366 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Pan's, Bpeclais. 
MRS. S. D. JOHNSON shops for and with 


customers without charge. Rush peocesees 
orders and rugs a specialty. 347 Sth Ave., 
opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hill. 
MRS. K. E. TIRNEY. Established 1884. 
Purchasing agent—all lines of goods, but es- 
— gowns and tailor-made suits from meas- 

2 W. 47th St.. N. Y. Tel. 3077 Bryant. 











Accompanying out-of-town 
ee Chaperon- 
12 W. lith St., N. Y. 


Purchasing Agent. 
patrons. No charge. 
Steamer baskets. 1 


CHARLOTTE BURR. T Take adv rantage of New 
York’s famously low prices and my experience 
in shopping. No charge. Orders filled ee 
References. 116 Nassau St., N. Y. Cit 
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Shopping Commissions (con’t.) 


Specialty Shops (continued) 


Tea Rooms 








Unusual Gifts 





MRS. H. GOODALE ABERNETHY 
Shopping Commissions. No charge. 
37 Madison Ave., N. Y. 75 Boundary Road, 
ndon, N. W. 12 Rue Rennequin, Paris. 





BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. Place 
the bother of Xmas shopping with me. = sugaee- 
tions. Services fr References. rite Mrs 

Anna Prahar, 114 W 79th St., Phone, Sc ia ler 7140. 


MISS HOLIDAY WELLS, NEW YORK. 
Shopping. Will accompany out-of-town pa- 
trons. No charge. Goods sent on approval. 
Trousseaux a specialty. 26 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 1324 Bryant. 








SUZANNE MAY Shops for or with patrons. 
No charge. Goods sent on approval. References. 

Trousseaux. Home eee a specialty 
122 Manhattan Ave., Tel. 7125 River. 








Social Entertainer 





SOCIAL ENTERTAINMENTS PLANNED, 
Unique, orginal ideas for Pageants, Masques, 
Children’s Fetes, ete. Clubwork. Estimates fur- 
nished. Margaret K. Selfridge, 27 6th Street, 
Weehawken, N.J. Tel. Union 2602W. 








Social Stationer 





WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 
nd ‘“* Wedding Suggestions,”’ an interesting and 
authoritative booklet sent on request. The Crowell 
, 109 Orleans St., Springfleld, Mass. 








Specialty Shops 





Favors, Prizes, Gifts, and Novelties. Usual and 
unusual toys, dolls, Jack Horner Pies. 


661 Fifth Avenue, at 52nd Street, New York. 





N. C. WHITAKER & CO., 7 
ton, Mass. Manufacturers, retailers and re- 
pairers of fine Tortoise eee ll Goods. Our self- 
filling Fountain Pen, $2. Guar. Money refunded. 


Temple PI., Bos- 


| Austro-Hungarian Co, 6 East 30th St. 


MAYFAIR, Inc. Exclusive Stationery, Dinner | 


GLEBEAS WONDERFUL FLOWERS—Re- 
tain the real beauty and delicious odor too. You 
can wear them again and again. Freshness is last- 
ing. Austro-Hungarian Co., 6 East 30th St.,N.Y. 





GLEBEAS WONDERFUL VIOLETS—s2.50. 
Prettily boxed in generous-sized bunches with 
all their delicious odor and beauty too. Austro- 
Hungarian Company, 6 East 30th Street, N. Y. 





WAR WILL NOT AFFECT DELIVERY of 
Glebeas wonderful flowers from Bohemia. We 
have them to-day in storage and in bond. We 
can make prompt shipment of these flowers. 





FLORISTS DO NOT LIKE US 

and, a ged should they? Glebeas flowers last 
too 
Austro-Hungarian Co., 





GLEBEAS SWEETHEART BUDS (from 
. _ Truly charming in their sweet sim- 
3 for $1.50, 5 for $2.50. Pink or ee 





IF YOU LIVE OUT OF TOWN? write for 
booklet showing actual photographs of Glebeas 
flowers for corsage and decoration. Austro- 
Hungarian Company, 6 East 30th Street, N. Y. 





BE OUR REPRESENTATIVE (your town)— 
Generous profits, quick sales, repeat orders. 
Write for special offer to get you started. Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Company, 6 East 30th St., N.Y. 





PETITE SAMPLE BOTTLE 

10 cents—of Glebeas Inspiration, the new 
fume to America. Violet, Rose, Lily of the 
ley. Austro-Hungarian Co., 6 East 30th 


Der- 
al- 
St., 





BAZAR READERS 

will find many suggestions here from the leading 
shops of New York. Write the Bazar should you 
require special information as to purchases. 





WE HAVE A SPECIAL Department devoted to 


supplying the needs of everyone with any article 


| Co., 246 W. 46th St., 
6 East 30th Street, N.Y. | 





they may need or we can furnish information as to | 
where it may be purchased. | 


CREOLE PRALINES— Louisiana pecan meats 
with a delicious home-made blending of maple 
sugar. Forty cents the box of six. My = ie 
Tea Room, 901 Seventh Avenue, N. ity 











Trousseaux 
MRS. COPELAND. Wedding gowns and 
smart ri for particulars. 


trousseaux. Write 
334 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Toilet Preparations 


WHY NOT ENGAGE in profitable business? 
Our liberal offer has established hundreds of 
special shops. Information on request. nt 
Craft Guild, Craftsman Bldg., N. Y. City. 





XMAS CARDS THAT ARE DIFFERENT— 
Dainty and refined. Engraved, hand colored. 
Beautiful sentiments. Send for illustrated 
catalog ** ego Pages.”"’ Free. Little Art 
Shop, 1419 F. St. N. W., W ashington, D.C. 





| GIFT SHOPS EVERYWHERE 


sell Davis Quality Cards 
for all occasions. 
The A. M. Davis Co., Boston. 





DAINTY WHITE— A perfect whitening for the 
neck and arms, for the evening toilet. Harm- 
less, will not rub off. - ae by mail. Ray Mfg. 





GARDENIA BLOOM AND CREAM, NON- 
cosmetic, yet give skin white bloom, and velvet 
textureof name-flower. PateGrise,foraging hands. 
Booklet. Aurora Specialties Co., Lowell, Mass. 


ADAME MAY’S celebrated French cream 
for beautifying and preserving the complexion. 
Invaluable for sunburn, freckles and sallow- 
ness. As a retiring cream is unexcelled. Price, 
50 cents. 25 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








EL RADO, the Matchless liquid Hair Remover | 
used and | 


acts instantly, absolutely harmless, 


endorsed by Julian Eltinge. 50 cents and $1 


FOR BIRTHDAYS, holidays, anniversaries, etc., 
send Davis quality C: ards. Y¥ ou'll find appropriate 
cards for every occasion. Sold at Gift Snobs, your 


| Stationers, or The A. M. Davis Co., Boston 





FINGER RINGS. Original fascinating designs— 
approved by discriminating Ladies. Designed and 
made individually in Platinum, Gold and Sterling. 
Write, Little Brothers Community, Laurel Glen, Ct. 





RAG RUGS A SPECIALTY —Made by the 
Lighthouse Weavers of the New Y ork oy : mae 
.o 


| tion for the Blind, 111 East 59th St. 





IF you the enthusiastic re- 


Members"’ now con- 


could only read 
mses from our “Guild 


8 
ducting Gift Shops, Tea Rooms, 





a bottle ali stores or Pilgrim Mfg. Co., 37-41 Church Bazars, 
E. 28th St., New etc., realizing generous results— 

CREAM OF PEARLS—Beautifier, nutrient, - ¢ 
cleanser, combined. Banishes wrinkles, gives YOU too would act promptly y—-reaping the 


pearl-like lustre, $1. 
Loeser’s, Stern Bros. 
yn. 


Altman's, McCreery’s, 
Sample 10c. G. Richie Co. 








Uniforms for Maids, ete. 


profits of the coming holiday se 
tinctive, 
sought tor. 


en dis- 
eagerly 





unusual gift 
If you— 


thoughts are 





KNEW the splendid returns—resulting from a 
trifling expense—you would write to-day for our 
free $5.00 assortment of samples. Details. For- 
est Craft Guild, 6 East 39th St., New York City. 








NURSES OUTFITTING ASSOCIATION, 
450 Fifth Ave., near 40th St., N. Y. Correct 
uniforms for Women. Only specialty house of its 
kind in the world. Write for catalog B. H 


THE MISSES HOFFMAN—“ Maids’ Out- 
*—Costumes for ladies’ maids, parlor maids, 
waitresses, chamber maids, children’s nurses and 
We do —— in all branches free. 

303 xPitth Ave., N. ¥. 





ALICE AND THE WONDERLAND PEOPLE 
A Picturebook which can be taken apart, making a 

a lete Nursery decoration—price $2. Joseph P. 

McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42d St., N. Y. 





KAIN’S GIFT BOOK—FREE. Illustrating 
many unique, beautiful cerv ing trays and other 
gifts—not sold in any stores. rite for this book 
Charles N. Kain, 307 Arrott ‘Blue, Pittburgh, Pa. 





























NOTE 


will be correct in style. 


of being correctly gowned. 





A1—Hat—New black bea- 
ver sailor with paradise trim- 
ming. 


A2—Scarf—New close fit- 
ting neck scarf, 
wth a smart tie at the shoul- 
der, of black or taupe coney. 


A3—Muff—To match cra- 
vat, or to wear with the fur 
trimmed suit, is the envelope 
muff of coney. 
especially attractive. 


B 1—Hat—Showing the most 
popular model of three cor- 
nered velvet turban trimmed 
with fur fantasie. 
navy» brown, black and green. 


Never has there been a season in which so 
much doubt has been expressed as to what 
By following the sug- 
gestions given in Harper’s Bazar—the fore- 
most fashion publication of America—every 
woman may have the comfortable certainty 


Without Charge to You 


wy 


$15.00 





fastening 











$5.00 


In taupe it is 


$13.50 


Colors: 


$5.95 





B2—Suit—Of rough fin- 
ished diagonal with velvet 
at lined with ex- 
cellent quality of satin and 
rs: 


téte de négre, navy, black 


collar. 
heavily interlined. 


and green. 
$29.50 


color combination. 


$5.95 
c2-— 


wear. 


vers. 
navy, 


$39.50 


HARPER’S BAZAR i 


Will Buy Any of These Things 


C1—Hat— Showing the 
closely draped turban of vel- 
vet jtrimmed with ostrich 
feather fancy of contrasting 
color, may be ordered in any 


Suit—Of chiffon broad- 
cloth, satin lined and heavily 
interlined for mid-Winter 
Smart fur collar with 
new flare. Coat may be worn 
open at the neck forming re- 
Colors: téte de négre, 
black and Russian 
green. Of exceptional value. 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


“Personal Shopping Service” 


No. 1100, 119 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Three GOSSARD Corsets are none 
too many—yet one may do 


In an exhaustive and thorough investigation in New York we learned that many women are finding it 
just as desirable to have a Gossard for morning, afternoon and evening wear as it is to have shoes, hats 


and dresses for different occasions. @ It is just as reasonable. 
riding in an afternoon frock or evening slippers. 
the theatre or opera. 


You would never think of skating or 


You would never think of wearing a street suit for 
Then why the same corset all day? @ Three special Gossards for the woman 


who is insistent that the standard of her under-wearing apparel be on a par with herself are faithfully 
illustrated and described. 
in class in all cities. 
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To be had at any of the stores below and in the store which ranks first 


Morning 


IDING — always the one best pleasure in the 
R morning. In the past quarter century it has 
enlisted thousands of followers in city, town 
and hamlet. Nothing so completely satisfies and 
invigorates. Our Model 550 is low topped, with 
just enough bones to hold the figure to the severe 
lines of the riding habit. Is cut out in front so that 
whether you “ride astride or aside” comfort is 
assured. In a dainty Batiste—splendid wearing 
service at $5.00. 


cAfternoon 


FTER luncheon comes a multitude of varied 
engagements vlub meeting, business engage- 
ments, tea, matinee, etc., etc. In the wide 

range of Gossard models—more than sixty of 
them—are many which conform to the require- 
ments of the afternoon dress, suit or coat. They 
are not extreme, yet they can be worn successfully 
with the latest mode. The model illustrated is 
typical. It is developed in a figured mercerized 
Batiste. Has medium bust and is slightly higher 
in back. Back is flat, hips straight, with a slight 
incurve at waist under bust. A remarkable value 
at $6.50. 


Evening 


OR strictly formal wear the evening corset will 

continue to be medium or low bust model this 

season. Women never looked so youthful and 
most of them know why. Their bust is neither 
high nor low. Their hips have been reduced and 
their waist reflects “ Venus de Milo.” Dancing, 
theatre parties and banquets are just as stern in 
their corset demands as they are in regard to 
the time these pleasures must start. @ The Gossard 
model shown for evening wear fulfills the require- 
ments of the average figure type and does it 
beautifully. It is made in a _ mercerized silk 
Grenadine, is lightly boned and has 3 elastic 
sections in skirt. Can be had in pink material. An 
exquisite model, $12.50. 








A dainty brochure of Gossard corsets and brassieres is yours for the asking. If you have any difficulty 
in obtaining the Gossard you want and need, write us and we will see that you are promptly supplied 








The H. W. Gossard Co. 
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=: LONDON CHICAGO 
a Marshall & Snelgrove, 37 So. State St. 
a Ltd. 64 E. Madison St. 


310 So. Michigan Ave. 


Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 


NEW YORK PARIS 
James McCreery & Co. Aux Trois Galeries 
McCutcheon & Co. Quartiers Lafayette 


Best & Co. 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 








Olmstead Corset Co. 
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RECEPTION GOWN OF WHITE CREPE DE 
CHINE COMBINED WITH BLACK VELOURS, 
WITH ACCENTUATIONS OF SILVER. THE 
SLEEVES ARE OF WHITE NET, EMBROIDERED 
IN SILVER. THIS MODEL MAY ALSO BE OB- 
TAINED IN ROSE, GOLD OR TURQUOISE BLUE 
: CREPE DE CHINE, COMBINED WITH VELOURS 
OF THE SAME COLOR. 


price, $42.00 


Chittp-fourth Street 





Smart Styles for Late Autumn 





AFTERNOON DRESS OF CHARMEUSE, IN 
TAUPE, PRUNE, NAVY BLUE OR BLACK, COM- 
BINED WITH CHIFFON OF THE SAME TONE. 
THE SLEEVES ARE OF CHIFFON, MOUNTED 
OVER WHITE NET. THE ACCORDION- 
PLAITED SKIRT IS OF CHARMEUSE, THE 
OVERSKIRT BEING OF CHIFFON, WITH A 
DEEP BORDER OF CHARMEUSE. 


price, $48.00 


BH. Altman & Cn. 


Fifth Avenue — Madison Avenue 


ew Work 





TAILOR-MADE SUIT OF BROADCLOTH, IN 
BLACK, NAVY BLUE OR BROWN. THE 
COAT IS OF PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE 


* DESIGN. IT IS TRIMMED WITH SKUNK 


RACCOON EDGINGS, THE COLLAR AND 
CUFFS BEING OF CHIFFON VELVET. THE 
SKIRT FEATURES THE NEWEST YOKE 
STYLE. 


price, $40.00 


Chirty-fifth Sireet 
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Anne Morgan 


daughter of the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan, is writing a series of 
articles to the 


AMERICAN GIRL 
which begins in the November 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


15c. at all news-stands 























Kathleen Norris 


Author of ‘‘Mother,’’ begins 
her latest novel, 


*““UNEDUCATING 
MARY” 


in the November 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


15c. at all news-stands 






































HEN one realizes that London—the 

fur market of the world—is supplied, 
in large part, by skins from Russia, Belgium 
and France, it is evident that importations 
must be practically suspended. 


We feel especially fortunate that so large a part of the Lord 
& Taylor importations had arrived before the market dis- 
turbance, but never before has it been so much to your 
advantage to secure furs at the early prices, as advance 
prices are certain to prevail later. 


A—The Eton Coatee of ~\, Hudson Seal (dyed muskrat) isa striking example of 
the development in the 4; use of fur, and one of unusual interest in cut. 
The trimmings are of A Fitch, a soft becoming fur that has come in vogue 


with the present season, ; {/, The lines of this coat are especially lovely and the 

heavy black cord and « }/’/ tassels a distinguishingly original note. Lined 

with soft silkin jy changeable brocaded effect . $145.00 
The large flat muff is i? =of Hudson Seal with gauntlet end accented with 


$55.00 Z ee 


B—Of the finest Broadtail Caracul is this regal looking wrap. The smart new cape, the ripple 
skirt, the deep collar and cuffs of the Spotless Ermine form its important new features. 
The cape may be removed at any time and made into a muff, as the coat underneath has 
delightful lines. The lining is of crepe de chine in beautiful soft shades. 


C—The contagious vogue for Monkey is already so conspicuous that this special offer 
of a set for $43.50 is our most important announcement. The original sample set 
was actually sold before we could sketch it! The high collar of long silky fur, fastened 
with a Metal Rose, and the small perfectly round Muff express the most successful ideas 
that the French brought out for winter. The fur of the muff is so long and silky, it is 
impossible to find the underlying skin. This will undoubtedly be an exceptional price for 
a monkey set, as everything indicates higher prices as its vogue increases. Both muff and 
SS b:cipe'ewess seve ndresineeuecs cab end menses ceenee 


D—In fur sets, the handling of the skins is everything. This Novelty Fur Set is the 
most charming model from abroad. The scarf is formed by two extra wide, fine 
Fox skins with both heads used. This is joined to a swagger shaped Velvet waistcoat 
which places the scarf artistically. The muff of Fox and Velvet is adorable—it is 

so generous and big. When the hands are in it, it comes quite up to the elbow. 
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STEIN & BLAINE 


FURRIERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 


EVENING WRAPS~MOTOR COATS 


8 & 1OWest 36° St. New York City 
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STATIONERY 
NOVELTIES 
TOYS CONCEITS 





RARE choice of un-ordinary things 
A of the highest order—original whim- 

sies and oddities of our own creation. 
Things not found elsewhere. 





BOUDOIR BAG Distinctive favors and prizes for parties 
isan aeaR iA Ta and dinners Orders taken and ld 
ane a er ec peor elena ot TS) promptly and properly—as shown by the 
demand for our services among the elect 

of the metropolis. 


Some of our new, good things: 


The Dot Book—Puzzle picture books for 
little tots—heaps of fun tracing the dots 
from number to number. Then see!—a com- 
plete picture and a verse ............. $1.00 


NAH 


4 Doll Door Check—A cunning, beribboned 
and befrilled little lady who perches against 
the door and dares it move—because her 
skirt is filled with sand! .............. $3.75 





Red Cross Nurse—So demure you couldn't 
guess her secret! Tip back her head and you 
see she is a bottle holder—beneath her gown 
she hides a quart of any liquid........ $6. 


Write for “List of Whimsies ” 





Wapytair. Inc. 


NIGHT LIGHT 











A gleaming little electric tower built r ee 
= candle-stick fashion, covered with Mayfair Building 
ecrasse leather in blue, Log or old 
rose — new battery anc e 
globe at emall cost..... $15.00 659 Fifth Avenue New York 
Hb ANA STALL A COAL LUGOR GUAT UTHER 





ATENEO NT 








NEW YORK 
Telephone Bryant 7631 


WALTHER & CoO. 


COSTUMES TAILLEUR 


ROBES and Slieiaen IMPORTERS rovasuace 
@ Our collection for FALL and WINTER is 


now assembled and includes many exclusive 
models from the noted Parisian designers. 


PARIS 


@ Weare fully equipped to reproduce these, or 
make adaptations from them. 


@ Our originations are always distinguished by 
their distinctive individuality. 


17 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mrs. Adair 


Worry and Anxiety 
Leave Their Impress 


upon the countenance in lines and wrinkles. The 
complexion is directly affected and the muscles and 


























tissues lose their soft modeling. However sreareees 
Ganesh Poreivad Sivag it~. ° ° as they can 
89), or removing forenead ‘ines: Deep Furrows in the Skin Are Unnecessary beremoved by 
Ganesh Chin Strap (85.5 $6.50), treatment at home with GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL (85., 
Sor reducing the “double chin, $2.50, $1.) a nourishing poeseee. very nearly akin to the natural 
oils of the skin. By building up the underlying muscles and tissues, it 


Pe . poner rd i gradually fills ovt deep wrinkles and shallow places. # 

é stered exclusively ° ys Y - is the 
Mrs. Adair’s New York, Making the Outer Skin Clear and Trans arent next step 
London and Paris Salons, after basically treating the tissues. The GANESH DIABLE SKIN 
effectively relieve the results Bagel a (36. S.. 750 wal puemy ses Soe = go Sy tty | 
f stress s strai e skin. t enables the skin yithste b 
oon ee monn son hot rooms and cold winds, and is a preventive against skin flabbiness 
M U s Cc LE STRAPPING and puffiness under the eyes. 

7 ‘ATMEN art ioe a GANESH “JUNO” ($2.25, $1.25) rounds out and makes firm the 
TREATMENT, particular — neek and bust. GANESH EASTERN BALM _C 3, $1.2 
ly, gives tonic to the blood 75¢) thoroughiy cleanses the skin. GANESH LILY SULPHUR LO- 


and muscles and quiets the TION (32.50, $1.50) frees the skin from any suggestion of redness an 
nerves. Single treatments, roughness. 
$2.50. Less by the course. Mail Orders Must be Accompanied by Cheque 


Mrs. Adair’s Free Lecture Book INSTRUCTS. Write for a copy. 


557 FIFTH AVE., 2ss9Mtarravtrm NEW YORK, Pints “struc Cannon 
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> Waramatker'’s 


Being further strange adventures of Alice in Wonderland, presenting the Spirit of 





Curiosity, ‘‘Wotsat’’ (What’s that?) to arouse in children the desire for information. 


Chapter I 


LICE lay with her head in her sister’s 
lap gazing up through the leaves of the 
tree, up into the wide, wide blue. She 
was wondering, puzzling about the 
heaps of things she didn’t know,— 
isn’t there a lot for little girls to learn! 

Who trims the edges of the leaves?—what 
makes the air so thin?—why is the sky so blue?— 
where are the clouds going in such great haste?— 
how they toss and tumble!—and wouldn't 
it be fine to have a ride on that big, round, white, 
wooly one? 

“Oh, Sister—see!” cried Alice. As though 
in answer to her wish, that great big cloud just 
dipped and dropped right out of the sky! Then 
it came bounding and bouncing across the mead- 
ow like a rubber ball,—right up near the tree 
where Alice waited in startled wonder. 

And—what do you think! Out of the cloud 
stepped a little elf, a sprite of the air, a dainty 
little fairy-like creature; beautiful as a dream 
child. Her gown seemed to be of shimmering 
gossamer web, her sash was a little rainbow, her 
hat was a great purple pansy tied with a sunbeam 
and pinned with a star: on her feet were little 
sandals made of cloth of gold. 

‘“My name is Phansy,” she said. ‘I am the 
spirit of the air. I am sent to bring all the chil- 
dren of the earth to the Carnival of Delight. 
Will you come with me?” 

“‘O—oh!” exclaimed Alice,—‘‘where is the 
Carnival of Delight?” 

“It is in the Great City; in the Palace of 
Plenty—where you may find nearly everything 
in the world to make one happy. Miles and 
miles of beautiful things all gathered together 
for the joy of choosing. It is called the HOUSE 
of WANAMAKER,—but that is a pretty big 
word for a little girl to say, isn’t it?’’ and Phansy’s 
merry laugh rang out like a silver chime. 

*“Come—the Bubble waits.” Then, Alice 
noticed that what she had thought was a cloud 
was really a great bubble; and when she looked 
closer she saw many little children romping 
and playing within. 

Phansy clapped her hands and called,— 
“Strumm! Pranko! Wotsat!’’ and three little 
sprites burst through the bubble, lifted Alice 
into a net of silken cords and carried her into 
the airy chariot. Then, a funny little rabbit 
whose body was made of a loaf of toast and whose 
head was a little round cheese, blew a trumpet 
made of a grapevine 
with a_ honeysuckle 
mouth. And the next 
thing Alice knew she 
was whirling away 
through the air! 

Suddenly, the little 
sprite named Wotsat 
jumped on Alice's 
knee, and said—‘‘ Why 
do you have a nose 
in the middle of your 
face? And how do 
your elbows work?” 

But Phansy pushed 
him away, and ex- 
plained—‘‘ Don’t mind 
him, dear. Wotsat is the spirit of curiosity— 
he is always asking questions.’’ 

Then up came Pranko, who it seemed was the 
spirit of mischief, and he combed Alice’s hair 
with a tooth brush while he sang: 





‘Che Spirit of Curiosity 


“Come and see—Come and see! 
She wears her hair 

Where her teeth should be— 
Tee hee! Tee hee! Tee hee! 

“‘Pranko, behave!’’ exclaimed Phansy. ‘‘ You 
see, Alice, each of these children represents a 
THOUGHT, or a TRAIT:—each of them has 
a liking for something which may be turned to 
gool use in the world. In the Great City, 
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oMyName is PHANSY 

1 Am if Spirit of thle Arr. 

whither we are bound, children are regarded as 
promises, opening buds. Every child has a 
taste, or a talent for something, and parents and 
teachers are beginning to understand that they 
must develop the natural God-given gift in the 
child,—else they will have failed in their duty.” 

Perhaps this wasn’t quite clear to Alice,— 
it seemed a pretty big thought for such a little 
girl, but she tried to answer in the very longest 
words she could remember. 

“‘Pre-sum-ta-bly,—it is a very comp-ter-fer- 
ble thought.” 

Phansy looked amused, but she hadn’t time 
to reply. Strumm, the spirit of music, had 
plucked off Alice’s slipper, pulled a few strands 
of hair from her head, strung them from heel to 
toe of the shoe, and in a trice had made a banjo 
which he thrummed as he sang: 

*Bubbie Babes—Bubble 
Babes! 

Sing a song of joy. 

Let’s jump and prance 

Let’s sing and dance— 

All the world’s a toy! 

Bubble Babes — Bubble 
Babes! 

Hurry to the baker’s. 

See his big eyes, 

Take all his pies— 
Hurrah for 

WANAMAKER’S!” 

Suddenly a great 
long tall man stood be- 
fore Alice ;—that is, he seemed to bea real man until 
you looked at his eyes. Where the eyes ought 
to be were a pair of long funnels, and Alice saw 
the at his eyes really were great huge telescopes. 

‘Alice, dear,’’ whispered Phansy, ‘‘this is 
Mr. Hoptick, the man who sees everything. 
Nothing in the world escapes him. He is em- 
ployed at WANAMAKER’S to search out all 
the things that men and women and children 
most want. It was Mr. Hoptick who discovered 
you sitting under the tree while the Bubble was 
flying around the planet of Mars, a million of 
miles away. You see, don’t you see, how far 
he can see?” 

“Look!” said Mr. Hoptick. _— peered out 
through the skin of the Bubble and saw some- 
thing like a silver thread wiggling and jiggling 
over the face of the earth,—miles below. 

“That is the North River,’ ’ explained Mr. 
Hoptick. 

‘“‘And what is the long narrow button just 
beyond? Is some fairy going to take the silver 
thread and sew the button on some soldier’s 
coat?” asked Alice. 

“How would she get a needle?”—inquired 
Wotsat, who always asked questions. 

“‘She would use the obelisk in Central Park,— 
isn’t it shaped like a needle?’’—replied Mr. 
Hoptick. 

“Alice, dear,” he continued, ‘‘that long silver 
thread is a great river, and that narrow button 
is an island on which is built the Great City;— 
it is the home of WANAMAKER’S.” 

Alice began to realize that she was in a great 
world of which she knew but little. Who would 
care for her—who would watch over her? 

It 





Phansy crept up close and stole a lithe, right 
arm around Alice’s little waist. ‘‘Don’t fear, 
dear,” she murmured. “TI will watch over you. 
Besides, in the Great City, where we are going, 
little girls are safe in WANAMAKER'’S.” 

“Are you hungry, dear?” asked Phansy. 
Then she rose and blew a whistle made out of 
the tail feather of a peacock in which was fitted 
the left wing of a honey bee,—with spangles of 
blue and gold and purple hanging beneath and 
below the silvered mouthpiece. 

Alice recognized the sprite who answered as 
the funny little toasty and cheesy rabbit who 

had sounded the trumpet made of grapevine and 
honeysuckle when they 
first started on their 
trip through the air. 

“This is Welsh,”— 
said Phansy. ‘‘ Herep- 
resents a kind of rab- 
bit that abounds in 
the city. He is mostly 
made of toast and 
cheese, and a few 
strings. He has a sort 
of second cousin in the 
city called Chop Suey, 
which is chicken with 
celery for pin feathers, 
green peppers for wings 
and rice for a top knot. Better not look for 
these things, dear, unless you are properly chap- 
eroned.” And Alice seemed to catch from 
Phansy, a sly little subtle look which she didn’t 
understand one bit. 

“Truly,” said Phansy, ‘Welsh is the spirit 
of sustenance, the little god of food. Listen, 
Alice, if you are ever hungry when we arrive in 
the Great City, simply blow on this and Welsh 
will answer, and bring you anything in the world 
you want to eat.’”” And Phansy gave to Alice 
a little horn made of a morning glory and trimmed 
all around with the silver tip of a new moon. 

Just then Alice gazed out again and the world 
looked like a great checker board. There were 
no woods and meadows but simply great squares 
and blocks with caverns in between. 

“This is the Great City,”—said Phansy. 

“It must have been made by a drawing mas- 
ter,”’ replied Alice. 

Then—the Bubble burst! Alice and all the 
other little sprites;—many of whom she didn’t 
know,—were plunged headlong into the air. 
‘Oh, Sister!” —shrieked Alice. At this moment 
a great brown butterfly fluttered up, almost as 
big as a family carriage; and Alice saw a fine side- 
saddle strapped over his back between his wings, 
and the reins dangling loose over his neck. 

So Alice dropped into the butterfly’s saddle, 
thinking at best a butterfly wouldn’t blow up 
like a bubble and spill her out into the thin air. 

Alice noted that all the sky was spotted and 
specked,—she thought she had never seen so 
many flies in all her life. Then, when they 
came nearer, she recognized that every speck was 
a butterfly, and that every one carried on his back 
some little sprite whom 
he had rescued from 
the bursted Bubble. 

So all were safe,— 
and suspended over the 
Great City. Suddenly 
Alice heard a “tick- 
tick-tick” piercing 
through the air. ‘‘ What 
is that!’’—she cried. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” 
replied the butterfly. 
“It is a message from 
the wireless station of 
WANAMAKER’S.” 


This story and ite ; quel in per t form, 
fully illustrated, will be sent to any boy or girl 
whose mother writes to 


WOTSAT IN_~WANAMAKER’S 


Broadway at Astor Place New York 

















LALLOE CHARLES 


LADY LOWTHER 


One of the three beautiful daughters of the late Atherton Blight of Philadelphia is foremost in the war relief work undertaken by the 
American women living in England. Before her marriage nine years ago to the Honourable Gerard Lowther, former Secretary to the 
British Embassy at Washington, Lady Lowther was chatelaine of her father’s estate in Newport and was a notable hostess. Sir Gerard’s 
diplomatic services, as Minister to Tangier and Ambassador to Turkey, have kept Lady Lowther continuously on the other side of tae 
Atlantic. She was to have come to this country this winter but the war has of course interfered with this plan. 
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By the DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 





Old Way House, Paign- 
ton, Devon, given to 
the American Women’s 
Committee by Mr. Paris 
Singer, a well known 
American. One of our 
Red Cross units has been 
detailed for service here. 


War 


As Chairman of the American Women’s War Relief Fund and Hon. Treasurer of the Women’s Relief Corps 
the Duchess of Marlborough (Consuelo Vanderbilt) has had ample opportunity to witness the splendid spirit 


with which women everywhere are facing the responsibilities of war. 


In this article she writes of the relief 


work which has been undertaken in England and commends the courage and unselfishness it represents. 


sa OR men must work and women must 


weep.” A certain note of truth still 

rings through this ancient adage. Yet, 

modern conditions, as they have lately 

been revealed to us in the horrors of war, 

tend to give it the lie direct. In England, 
as in the other countries, weeping women have cer- 
tainly held no place in the counsels and labours 
of the present crisis. Tears have probably been as 
near to our eyes as they have ever been in the past, 
but they had to be kept back. In the general desire 
to serve, we have had no time to weep. 

The war had no sooner broken out than all 
women worthy the name realized there was vital 
work to be done. Although they could not concern 
themselves in the immediate business of the firing 
line, the duties that must now fall to their lot were, 
they felt, every bit as onerous. Husbands, sons and 
brothers were all rapidly responding to the call of 
duty. How then, could they too play their part? 
In this splendid spirit the women rose to meet the 
storm. 

“‘How best can I, personally, serve my country?” 
each woman asked herself. And her answer has 
come in deeds and not in words. When the story is 
written of how our different feminine forces were 
set in motion to meet this gigantic ordeal, it will 
surely be found that talents and characteristics were 
displayed for which, hitherto, woman had been 
given small credit. She showed, as was to be ex- 
pected of her, due courage and energy in the mar- 
vellous way in which she at once set to work; but 
she displayed at the same time—which was a good 
deal more remarkable—a wholly unexpected 
promptitude for putting her plans into action and 
an altogether unprecedented power of carrying 
them through to completion on a thoroughly sound 
and businesslike basis. 

That women have no instinct for scientific adjust- 
ment and are totally unable to grasp the first laws 
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of social economics is, in the light of what has now 
happened, a reproach which can no longer be hurled 
at our sex. Nothing, for instance, can be more 
astounding than the thoroughly scientific lines along 
which the different movements for the organization 
of women’s voluntary service are being run in 
England at the present time. The lessons we learnt 
in the South African War have been fully taken to 
heart and there is now practically no overlapping. 


The Women’s Emergency Corps 


Before I pass on to the work of the American 
Women’s War Relief Fund Committee let me speak 
of the aims and aspirations of the Women’s Emer- 
gency Corps, for the formation of which English- 
women are primarily responsible. Some idea of the 
efficiency and dispatch that have been shown on all 
sides will be gleaned from the fact that this expert 
organization sprang into being and was in full work- 
ing harness within twenty-four hours of the declara- 
tion of war! Its inception came about because it 
was felt that, inevitably, there would be an ovet- 
whelming number of offers of personal help which 
required registration, classification, and utilization. 
As Miss Beatrice Harraden, the novelist, so strik- 
ingly pointed out, the only practical way of attempt- 
ing to deal with the problems which confronted us 
was for helpers to combine forces, and thus form part 
of an ordered organization. Only in this manner 
could we guard against waste of money, of brain, 
of heart, of sacrifice, of time, of enthusiasm—waste 
of every kind. It was every bit as important that 
there should be no waste of energy as it was that 
there should be no waste of food. 

This Emergency Corps has already enrolled over 
ten thousand workers and it has proved its useful- 
ness in countless ways. It has placed at the Nation’s 
disposal women capable of looking after creches, 
women-doctors, dispensers, trained nurses, inter- 
preters, who are doing useful work in the police 
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courts and stations in helping refugees, commis- 
sariat experts, already proved efficient in the 
South African War, trained cooks for public 
kitchens, women ready to give shelter to the home- 
less, a corps of women motorists and bicyclists, 
whose services as dispatch-riders have already been 
requisitioned by the Government for service in 
England, and even women motor bus drivers to 
take the place of men, should they be needed! A 
corps of women constables is also in formation. 
One of the most practical and economic of its aims 
is to make war on unemployment and to guard, so 
far as possible, the interests of the paid woman- 
worker by controlling the energies of volunteers, 
who are in no case allowed to infringe on what should 
be paid labour. The Corps has also successfully 
demonstrated that the places of men called to the 
front can be immediately filled by capable and 
efficient women, thrown out of work through no 
fault of their own in the stress of hard times. 

At the request of the Government, offices have 
been opened by the Corps at all the recruiting sta- 
tions throughout the land. At each station a 
sympathetic woman sitting in attendance elicits 
from each trooper as he enlists the necessary in- 
formation as to his domestic dependents, and re- 
cords the names and address of his wife and children, 
so that they can be looked after from the moment 
of his departure. 

Another highly necessary function, performed by 
the Corps, is concerned with the preservation of 
foodstuffs. Depots have been organized from which 
vans are sent out to collect surplus food, not only 
from public markets but from private houses, many 
people having undertaken to give what would 
otherwise be wasted in their houses. Thus, the 
Corps has been acting as preservers of public re- 
sources, forbidding and preventing waste in the 
most literal sense of the term. The cooking, collect- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Writing exclusively for Harper’s Bazar Lady Randolph Churchill this month discusses the inherent 


human weakness of ‘‘ Vanity.” 


Her conclusion that a sense of humour is the natural antidote for con- 


ceit gives an added reason for cultivating to the utmost that invaluable social! attribute. 


\NITY. The very word seems to 
preen and prune itself, with its en- 
compassing V. and sweeping Y. Its 
six letters represent for good or for 
evil nearly all the foibles of the 
human character. How often is it 

the incentive both to crime and noble actions. 
The destruction of the Greek Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus is a well-worn illustration—-nevertheless 
true—of how far this characteristic, or should one 
say vice, can be carried. Without wishing, how- 
ever, to analyze too deeply the motives which, some- 
times, inspire acts of generosity and valour, it can- 
not be denied that, under the cloak of sacrifice, 
many fine deeds are done for the sake of personal 
honour and glory. 

The writer was told once by the late Duke of 
Persigny, Napoleon the third’s faithful friend and 
adviser, of the visit to London of the beautiful and 
celebrated Madame de Castiglione, whom he knew 
well. Adulated and adored during her stay, on 
leaving she was escorted to the station by a crowd 
of admirers of which he was one, all vying with 
each other for a last word or touch of her hand. 
The Beauty, whose face was covered with a thick 
veil to preserve her marvellous complexion, ad- 
dressed them from the carriage window in these 
words: “You have all been kind and generous and 
I will fitly reward you. Youshall look upon me once 
more!” She lifted her veil and allowed them to 
gaze upon her perfect features until the moving 
train probably jogged her off her feet. This same 
lady, history relates, despairing at the wrinkling 
and fattening of Time, hid herself entirely from the 
world where her loveliness had reigned supreme for 
so long, even her attendants barely being allowed 
to see her. She preferred a solitary miserable life 
for the sake of her vanity, to the enjoyment of the 
undoubted pleasures of an intelligent old age. 

How different this from the conduct of Georgina 
Countess of Dudley, often acknowledged the most 
beautiful Englishwoman of the last generation. 
In the heyday of her youth and beauty people would 
line the streets outside her door to catch a glimpse 
of her; and to this day the capitals of Europe re- 
member her triumphal tour at the time of the great 
Vienna Exhibition. No Queen could have been 
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more fetéd. Yet to meet her, one would have 
thought that she was unconscious of her loveliness. 
Her beauty never gave her a thought, which, of 
course, made people all the more eager to recognize 
it, for can there be anything more irritating than 
the self-conscious woman who wants perpetually 
to be told of her good looks? Lady Dudley, with 
her now silvery grey hair, the mother of many sons 
and grandsons, is still an ornament of the Court and 
society she graces with her presence. 


Personal Vanity 


Personal Vanity is, perhaps, the most common and 
the least harmful of the many forms vanity can take, 
for it hurts no one but yourself, and to be vain of 
your good looks is not only a sign of weakness, but 
is foolish for, after all, beauty is not of your own 
choosing. Also, there may be two opinions on the 
matter. But though you should put away all 
superfluity of vanity, a little is decidedly needed for 
that self-confidence without which it is difficult to 
go through the world. The woman who knows that 
she has her share of good looks, without necessarily 
dwelling on them, has the comfortable feeling that 
she is not handicapped. The human being whom 
nature has endowed with comeliness starts life with 
a good letter of introduction. 

Schopenhauer, that sour woman hater, gave 
women no souls, and tarring them all with the same 
brush, pronounced them only fit for the frivolities 
and vanities of life. It is possible that he had no 
success with them, which might account for his 
scathing criticisms. But it is curious and, perhaps, 
not very flattering to the female sex that they, alone, 
should be allowed to boast of their personal looks, 
whereas in all countries, and certainly among the 
Anglo-Saxon races, the vain man is an object of 
ridicule and contempt. Men’s looks do not count. 
In speaking of a woman you invariably say. ‘How 
was she looking?”—of a man “How is he?” 

Mirabeau, one of the ugliest of men, was cele- 
brated for his successes with the fair sex, and Wilkes 
was known to boast that, given half an hour’s start, 
he would compete for a woman’s favours with the 
handsomest man in England. 

If a man is vain, he tries his best to hide it for, 
apart from knowing his good looks are a mere 
14 


physical accident, he must, if he is not an arrant 
fool, be reminded at times rather disconcertingly 
of the cock-bird in his spring plumage or the pea- 
cock strutting in his brilliant feathers. And, natur- 
ally, such forcible reminders of his animal origin 
tend to disturb his peace of mind. 

As a clever writer once said on this subject: 
It needs no human intelligence to be vain of your 
looks; and to betray that vanity seems to prove 
that you lack the human reserve which most human 
beings have inherited as an instinct. 

A sense of humour, that salve of so many ills, 
is the best corrective of vanity. No one with a 
sense of the ridiculous could really be openly guilty 
of an exhibition of conceit. Yet so humourless 
are some that, recently, the writer was told by a 
prominent painter the following little story. A 
well-known and good-looking woman writer agreed 
to sit to him for her portrait. On the day fixed, 
she rushed in an hour or two late—wonderfully and 
fearfully dressed. 

“Frankly is it any use my sitting to you?” she 
began breathlessly. 

“Why not?” asked the astonished artist. “I 
understood—I thought you wanted to.” 

‘Well on reflection I repeat, is it any use? Look 
at me! My eyes are so luminous and my skin so 
dazzlingly white—and yet creamy—that surely 
you cannot hope adequately to give any idea of them 
on canvas. As for my hair—well, it is very Ti- 
tianesque and difficult to reproduce. And I know 
and have often been told that the enigmatic ex- 
pression of my mouth and its curves would be the 
despair of any artist. I think in fact, you are 
going to attempt an impossible task?” she added 
tentatively. 

“IT think so too,” said the artist. “Good morn- 
ing—” 

And this woman really is intelligent and writes 
well! 

We know it is often the case that men and women 
of even exceptional brains have their little vanities. 
But, perhaps, this is only a trick of Nature to help 
them keep their balance and make them more 
human. Yet, there can never be any real justifica- 
tion of Vanity; the best that can be said is that it 
is a perverted form of self-respect. 


























CAMERA PORTRAIT 8Y SPEAIGH 


THE VISCOUNTESS MAIDSTONE AND HER TWO CHILDREN 


Lady Maidstone who was Miss Margaretta Drexel, daughter of Anthony Drexel of Philadelphia, is serving on the committee of Americar 
women which is assisting the Red Cross work in England hristopher Guy H ge, heir to the title and estates, is a sturdy boy of 
three, while his baby sister, the Honourable Daphne Finch-Hatton, is six months old. 
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Joy sometimes comes in strange guises. 





By ETHEL TRAIN 


Mummers 


The lonesome little rich girl found it unexpectedly one 


day in the runaway companionship of a dirty band of street ragamuffins. Her father and mother found 
it after searching all day for their missing child—found that and something else they had lost a long 
time before. There is a real Thanksgiving Day flavour in this story of the universal search for happiness. 


WENDOLIN’S moments were 
spent at the window. She loved light 
and movement even more than most 
children do, — the dancing of the fire on 
the ceiling while she still lay warm in 
bed in the morning, before the curtains 

had been thrown wide; the sun bathed blue-white 

water of her tub, stirred by her white body, thrown 
in a thousand broken prisms upon the tiled wall. 

Then, the wide thoroughfare with its upward and 

downward streams, always changing, endlessly 

diverting. 

Her mother knew that she was picturesque, and 
dressed her accordingly, but she would have been 
keenly surprised had she been told what manner of 
people paused in their various occupations to pay 
tribute to her taste,—sweating toilers, making and 
unmaking the asphalt pavement of the street; 
shop girls on their way to work; others, more care- 
fully arrayed, who, though painstakingly bleached 
and painted in seductive imitation of unworthy 
sisters, were nevertheless entirely respectable wage 
earners honorably employed in millinery establish- 
ments north and south. 

Look!” said one of these 
companion. “Up there, in 
kid, I[mean. Ain’t shea picture? Sosorta droopy.” 

Gwendolin was, in fact, the “droopy” kind of 
child; perhaps because she was habitually dressed 
in velvet, a material more costly than comfortable 
for wear in a furnace-heated house during mild, 
early-winter weather. Her lids were droopy, her 
chin was droopy, her shoulders were droopy,— 
only her neck, standing out against the masses of 
her dark hair, was long and live. 

For the mother who had made so successful 
study of her lines the little girl would not exist 
until some brief moment much later in the day, 
for at this hour she was still put away in an apart- 
ment hermetically sealed by double doors and heav- 
ily curtained windows, endeavoring to make up 
lost sleep. 

Somewhere about the house Gwendolin also had 
a father; in his bath, perhaps, inaccessible to all 
save his valet. It was long since she had felt im- 
pelled to run to either of them with a happiness or a 
hurt, there were so many obstacles in the way, not 
spiritual checks, but actual walls of wood and plaster. 

Thus her eager questions had got into the habit 
of thronging to the threshold of her being on her 
lips, hovering there unspoken, and turning back- 
ward to her heart, discomfited. The merely child- 
ish ones found their grave there; the others tried 
once more and rose to the surface in her eyes. 

Solitude had forced this flower. Gwendolin had 
been nurtured upon it. She had spent the ten years 
of her life in a profound and desolating isolation 
such as would have been inconceivable to the ordi- 
narily circumstanced child. Upon the paltriest of 
pretexts she had been kept apart from her kind, 
and nothing had been substituted for the forbidden 
companionship. By associating with other children 
she might have chanced to catch some ailment; 
some slang phrase; some shred of vulgarity. 
Heaven forbid! 


happiest 


one morning to a 
that window! The 


Thanksgiving 

One morning that she thought was going to be 
like any other, she sought her usual post. Alas! 
There was the hole in the asphalt, with the little 
fence to keep traffic away,—but no workmen. 
Where were the knots of gossipping girls? Where 
the business-men, overcoated, hurrying down town? 
Where the errand-boys? Where—— 

“Oh, of course,” she cried aloud. “It’s Thanks- 
giving. What a bother! Not one single thing is 
going to happen today!” 

She looked about for Wardwell, her English 
maid, who answered every query with, “‘ Yes, Miss.” 
“Ves, Miss,’ was better than nothing, but Ward- 
well had gone downstairs to find out (she always 
called it ‘“‘ascertain”) why her charge’s breakfast 
had not appeared. Gwendolin breakfasted in her 
private sitting-room, like a grown-up lady, though 
unlike a lady she seldom received her food hot, 
and never on time. 

With a wistfulness disproportionate to its cause, 
she continued to gaze up and down the sparsely 
dotted thoroughfare. Nobody was out; it was too 
early; they were all asleep; it was a holiday! 
Madamoiselle Dorin would not appear, nor Herr 
Apsel, nor Professor Zvlowski. She thought of 
these hated taskmasters with lenience, even with 
a shade of regret; they did not seem so bad now 
that she was not to pit her will against theirs for 
a whole, long day. 
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What was that? 

Only a hoarse clamor that marred the hush of the 
street, but it wrought a curious change in Gwendolin. 
Her figure seemed to stretch upward; straining, 
she rose on tiptoes; fawn-like, she thrust her ears 
forward, every nerve on the alert. Then she 
clasped her hands frenziedly together, the blood 
rushing to her cheeks. 

““Something’s coming!” 
ecstasy. “Something jolly. It’s 
every minute.” 

She flattened the tip of her nose against the win- 


she whispered in an 
getting nearer 


dow, until it looked from the outside like a ridicu- 
lous little triangle. Her hot, expectant breath 


steamed the pane, and she rubbed the glass. 

“Tt sounds,—it sounds,—like children!’ gasped 
poor Gwendolin. 

As they rounded the corner the glass blurred 
afresh, so that she saw them first as a bewildering 
hodgepodge of colour,—blue, and yellow, and pur- 
ple; tan, and green, and brown. She wiped again, 
and the mass resolved itself into a band of boys 
and girls, running, tumbling, hopping and fluttering, 
blowing with distended cheeks upon tin trumpets, 
shouting in strident voices, playing themselves in 
a thousand ways like a school of young fish. 


The ragamuffins 


” cried Gw endolin, jumping 
“You beauti- 


“O, you ragamufiins! 
up and down in a fury of emulation. 
ful, darling ragamuftins!”’ 

Just then, one of them saw her. 

He had purple streaks on his face, a mustache 
glued to his upper lip, a red skirt, and a white apron 
with strings. 

Fascinated, he stopped dead in the midst of his 
own fantastic contortions, grimaces, whirlings and 
side steppings to watch hers. 

Instantly, however, she stopped too, as though 
one string had manipulated both. 

“ Aren’t you—funny!” she quivered. Her laugh- 
ter choked her so that she had a pain in her stomach. 
She doubled over, and her transfigured face seemed 
to hover toward him, strangely near. 

He swept his cap from his head, and waved it 
toward her with a wide, free swing. He hoped for 
a penny, but she thought he was waving to her to 
come down. 


“My dress,” she murmured, darting at her soft 


abiliments a glance of withering scorn. ‘ an’ 
habiliment r| f withering r ‘I can’t 
go down in this dress.” 

No other objection occurred to her. This 


though she was thoroughly docile, and had never 
been allowed to set foot outside alone. 

She would not have thought of going down if 
he had not called her! But he had called her. 

Earth to earth; dust to dust; ashes to ashes; 
child to child. 

“Probably my painting apron would do,” she 
reflected hopefully. 

She found it in the soiled clothes basket in her 
bathroom, and every crease filled her with delight. 

‘It’s mussed enough,” she said examining it, 
“and I hope there’s paint on it! There must be 
paint on it. Wardwell told me to be careful, 
but I’m sure I wasn’t. I never am! Yes, there 
it is!”’ 

Three faint stains of water-colour paint had be- 
come perceptible to her close scrutiny. 

“T need a train,” her thoughts ran on. 
shall I do for a train?” 

The door to her bedroom stood open; with de- 
spairing eyes on the bed she beheld an untoward 
vision of blue and w hite check. The housemaid 
had desired to “turn out” the room early, and hav- 
ing covered the spotless pinkness with an humble 
calico sheet, had been interrupted by the peremp- 
tory summons of the housekeeper’s bell. 

Gwendolin’s gown buttoned in the back, but she 
wriggled and twisted until it fell about her feet, 
bounded out of the discarded thing, slipped the 
apron on, tore the covering sheet from the bed and 
pulled out every drawer of her dressing-table in 
her search for safety-pins. Finally she found two, 
dexterously draped the sheet, fastened a corner to 
each shoulder, and turned to look at her train. It 
was five feet long, at least. 

“I’m dressed up,” she thought. “What fun. 
It’s a delicious train. Now I can go down.” 

She encountered no one in the hall. The train 
swept the carpet royally as she ran downstairs. 
The front door was heavy, and she had some diffi- 
culty in opening it. Finally she succeeded, slipped 
through, and gave it a vigorous push 

With ominous boom it swung shut, 
faced the street. 


“What 


and she 
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All the children stood still as she came toward 
them, awed by the white hunger of her face. But 
when her feet began to dance they thought they 
had been mistaken; that that look was part of the 
game. 

“I’m out,” 
crowded round her. 
street.” 

They greeted this statement with puzzled stares. 
Where else should any sane person be but out when 
it was not a school day? 

“*Say,” inquired the painted boy, stepping close. 
“Did she send you,—that goil up there?” 

“T’m her,” Gw endolin explained gaily, with a fine 
disregard of syntax. “She is me. 

“G’wan,” he retorted with suspicion. “Watcher 
givin’ us.” His eyes were blue, his nose generously 
freckled, and his tone friendly. Now that she could 
examine him closer, she was suddenly discouraged 
by her own make-up; that which had seemed en- 
tirely adequate to the occasion she suddenly per- 
ceived as a feeble imitation of the real thing. What 
was a dull painting apron compared to that turkey- 
red petticoat? What a gingham train as against 
the false nose of that girl over there? 

She bit her lip with vexation; tears started to her 
eyes. 

“T’m—not funny a bit, 
longing to be reassured. 

The painted boy surveyed her with deliberation. 

““M-m-m,” he said judicially, “‘I seen funnier.” 

He was sorry he had said it when he saw her 
droop. The screening lids fell; in her flaring apron 
she resembled a broken lily with the bell upside 
down. 

A whispering started among the gang like a 
breeze that sets flowers nodding. 

“She’d orter have a mast,”’ said one. 

““An’ overalls,” added another. “She can’t run 
a step in that trail.” 

“ An’ a petticoat,—’n’ a jacket,—’n’ 

The boy roughly touched the bowed shoulder. 

“Buck up,” he ordered. ‘‘We’re a-goin’ to fix 
you up grand.” 

In the twinkling of an eye two dozen grimy hands 
were busy with Gwendolin. They twisted her and 
turned her, pulled her and shoved her this way and 
that, and as they wrought their will upon her their 
enthusiasm grew, until there was not one among 
them so niggardly but that he was clamoring for 
her acceptance of some cherished adornment of 
his own person. 

“Take my mast!” cried one. 

“Naw, mine!” insisted another, 
aside. 

“You'd look dandy in this shawl,” 
third. ‘Put it on her, Bob.” 

They rolled up her hair under a ragged straw hat, 
tucked her t apron into overalls, blotted out her vivid 
face under a terrifying masque, and were continuing 
to load her down when the painted boy came to 
the rescue. 

“Leave her be,” 
her smothered.” 

Unwillingly they desisted, and towards 
retreating forms she held out loving arms. 

“OQ, thank you,” she cried, her voice vibrating 
between merriment, and emotion. “You're all so 
lovely to me! Am I funny now?” 

“You bet you are,” the painted boy asseverated. 
“Funny as thunder.” 

“You are so!” echoed a chorus of husky voices, 
and Gwendolin experienced the most intoxicating 
sensation of her life. 

“Come on!” cried the painted boy, 
on!” cried all the rest. 

Implicitly obedient, she beganto run. She would 
have run with them to the world’s end, but presently, 
because they were made of sterner stuff, she 
began to lag. 

The painted boy looked back, slackening his pace. 

“T can’t—keep up,” she panted. 

“Oh yes you can,” he asserted, taking her by the 
hand. 

It was easy now! It was marvelously easy to 
run by twos! Feet flying in unison with other, 
stronger feet, while the solemn houses walked swiftly 
by, and the grown-up people slipped grumbling out 
of her path,—this was joy enough! 


Father 


Some one else in the house had heard the din of 
the merrymakers that morning,—Gwendolin’s 
father, whose quarters were on the floor below hers. 
He was no ogre, but he had read an editorial in 
yesterday morning’s paper entitled “Thanksgiving 


she said in a wondering tone as they 
“Here I am,—out in the 
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she declared plaintively, 


” 





shoving him 


insisted a 


he said shortly. ‘You'll have 


their 


and ‘‘Come 

















*‘*What a bother! 


Nuisance,” and it had successfully formulated a 
vague prejudice. 

He scowled quite ferociously as he stuck the 
jewelled scarf-pin into his silk tie. 

“Tt’s disgraceful,” he muttered. 
stopped.” 

He was not thinking at all of Gwendolin as he 
straightened his collar. If he had, there would 
have been nothing to tell him that that which had 
smitten his ear-drums so unpleasantly had fallen like 
elfin music upon hers; had lured her from his pro- 
tection into the open street, where she was even now 
standing with that starved look on her face that was 
giving the other children pause. 


Mother 


Her mother’s mind was not upon Gwendolin 
either. Her attention was wholly absorbed by 
the effort to get some rest. She inhabited the back 
of the house, but even there she was not secure from 
noises. A neighbouring cook, for one thing, was 
so inconsiderate as to open a window, and the rattle 
of dishes could be distinctly heard. Also, some one 
was beating rugs somewhere, in spite of the fact that 
rug beating was prohibited by law. 

She tried to keep her eyes closed, but her lids ap- 
peared to have little springs in them that impelled 
them upward. It was beginning to make her head 
ache to hold them down. Her nerves were getting 
the better of her. She—— 

A knock at her door made her jump, and no won- 
der. It was utterly unheard of that anyone should 
violate her seclusion until she had rung her bell. 
Her health was the first consideration. No matter 
how important the message 

Another knock, agitated and peremptory. 

A furrow, light but dangerous, darkened her 
brows. 

“Come in,” she ordered sharply. 

Wardwell entered. 

She was very pale, but Gwendolin’s mother had 
lost her eye for the pallor of maids. 

“What is it?” she demanded. “What does Miss 
Gwendolin want?” 

She could not know that Gwendolin wanted noth- 
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Not one single thing is going to happen today!’’ 


ing; that a mob of ragged children had seen to that, 
loading her down with gifts. 

“T’m sorry to disturb you, Madam,” Wardwell 
said, “but I am unable to find Miss Gwendolin 
anywhere. I think she must have gone out.” 

“Gone out!” returned Gwendolin’s mother in 
amazement. “Gone out! How absurd! Where 
could she have gone?” Incredulously though she 
had spoken, she had leapt from her bed, tossing 
the covers aside, and was now crossing the floor in 
her bare feet. 

“Your slippers, Madam,” cried Wardwell, 
trained servant. before all, running to get them, and 
picking up a heavily embroidered wrapper from a 
chair. 

As Gwendolin’s mother suffered her to put it 
- her eyes full of consternation hung on the maid’s 
ace. 

“T don’t understand,” she said. 
hiding, to frighten you.” 

Wardwell shook her head. 

“Miss Gwendolin would never play tricks to 
frighten anyone,” she said with conviction. 

Gwendolin’s mother flashed a look at the speaker. 
In it there was a shade of jealousy mingled with 
her fear. 

“She knows her better than I,”’ was her thought. 
“‘She defends my own child against me.” 


“She must be 


Missing 

“What makes me think it was a fancy,”’ went on 
Wardwell, “‘is that.she’s not taken her hat and coat. 
They’re hangin’ up in the closet, Madam,—I looked 
there at once. And she’s slipped off her dress.” 

Gwendolin’s mother distrusted her hearing. 

“Taken off her dress?” she repeated. “Of course 
she’s in the house, then! I think you must have 
lost your mind, Wardwell. Come with me to her 
father! I must consult my husband at once.” 

“T’ve left everything as it was, Madam,” said 
Wardwell, as they hurried side by side through the 
hall. “‘The dress in the middle of the floor, and all.” 

Ten short minutes ago, Gwendolin had not been 
troubling even the light surface of her mother’s 
thoughts. Her mother had not felt in any way con- 
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cerned with Gwendolin. Now Gwendolin was a 
dead weight on her heart, robbing her of breath. 
She thought Gwendolin; she walked Gwendolin; 
she wanted Gwendolin, violently, physically, as, 
with all her wanting to gratify her least whim, she 
had never wanted anything before. She wanted to 
feel her; to touch her hair, her dear hands, her face. 
And she could not. She had not wanted her when 
she could have had her by pressing a bell! She 
had not loved her. How can one live, and not de- 
sire? What had she mistaken for mother love? In a 
humiliating flash she recognized it as love of Self. 
The search 

It was many minutes before they were finally 
convinced that Gwendolin was not in the house. 

“Those drawers,” cried her mother. ‘“She’s 
pulled them all out looking for something. She 
was getting ready to go. Ned, she wanted to go.” 

Fearfully her husband regarded the little white 
dressing-table garlanded with delicately painted 
roses. He had not seen it half a dozen times., 
Intimate belongings of Gwendolin’s now lay half 
revealed,—hair-ribbons, neatly folded; a miniature 
Teddy-bear; a tinselled gewgaw which had con- 
tained chocolates; a cardboard imitation of a ballot- 
box that he had brought home from a public dinner 
because the other fellows did. He was glad of 
that now. But why did something catch him by 
the throat, as though Gwendolin were dead? She 
was not dead, thank God. She was very much 
alive, and thoroughly sick by this time of her child- 
ish prank. He would find her, find her without de- 
lay. But not scold her, by George. No, she should 
not be scolded. She was too sensitive, too. . . . 

He dashed the moisture from his eyes and sprang 
toward the door. 

“Don’t worry!” he called back to his wife. 
have her home within an hour.” 

It was not his fault that he was not as good as 
his word. 

Spent and utterly discouraged he staggered into 
his unlighted library just at dusk and sank into a 
chair. 


“Fi 
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A study in gray from the gray silk stockings A panel of plaits at the left side gives the The long coat of this gray velvet costume has 
to the saucy little hat trimmed with chinchilla Lucile touch to this cloth gown—just the type the side fastening now so desirable. The new 
fur to match the big collar and wide band of gown to wear in the street with furs when the line at the neck, however, is hidden under the 
on the pointed tunic of the gray velvet skirt. tang in the air heralds the winter season. bushy collar of black fox. 


Lady Duff Gordon (Lucile) 


The Last Word in Fashions 


Shall you accept the full skirt? If you Lonpon, October, 1914. for generations has been acknowledged as the one 
refuse to give up the narrow silhouette of Dear Mr. Editor: and only creative source of modes in the world? 
the past you will be ranging yourself ON’T you think in years to come it will be very My own idea is that thousands of clever American 
under the banner of Lady Duff Gordon interesting to look back at the fashion plates _ brains, put to the necessity of evolving their own 
who is raising her “voice against such an of to-day, this autumn of 1914, when thein- _ fashions, will be responsible for a new era in women’s 
outrage on the female form divine.” fluence of Paris is completely shut off—Paris which dress of the future, and I feel sure that these designs 


Harper’s Bazar will buy any of these things for you. There is no extra charge for this service 8 

















Low 





The little black satin dancing gown has a 
tunic of tulle stiffened at the edges by monkey 
fur and the wisp of tulle over cream lace form- 
ing the bodice brightened by marguerites. 


Never has Lucile demonstrated more convinc- 
ingly that she is the master of the intricate art 
of drapery than in this black evening gown, ab- 
solutely devoid of trimming but O, so graceful! 


A luxurious use of fur gives a sumptuous air 
to a simple cloth gown. A great band of the fox 
finishes the tunic, another equally generous 
band serves as a collar in the back. 





will be eminently practicable and show an original- 
ity as to line and a suitability to the occasion on 
which they are to be worn. I know that for years 
past many American dressmakers have been invent- 
ing their own models but still being under the thrall 
of that despot, “Paris fashion,” they have not 
dared to tell their customers that the models they 
admired were native bred. Now is their chance and 
what an enchanting one! They will be able to con- 
vince the world that they are as good, if not better, 
than the old tyrant Queen. Much more originality 


Harper's Bazar will buy any of these things for you. 


will probably be shown when no slavish imitation 
is necessary. 

The creative genius of this great cosmopolitan 
race will have its opportunity and you may all look 
forward to seeing the lovely American beauties 
exploiting their own countrywomen’s artistic ef- 
forts. Gone, all gone, for at least two seasons, is the 
chance of even the most unpatriotic shop being able 
to pass off any atrocity as the “latest Paris 
Fashion,” and it is up to each dressmaker through- 
out the United States of America to prove to her 


There is no extra charge for this service 


countrywomen just what her creative ability is 
worth. I know they will rise to the occasion splen- 
didly and that poor Paris, when she has come into 
her own again, will have a great rival in America 
and no longer will be able to stand unequalled in 
fashion’s world as hitherto she has done. 

Anyhow, this war has given America her fashion 
chance. Now it is up to her to take it or to lose it. 
I have had the opportunity of seeing models from 
Paris which some English buyers got over to London 

(Continued on page 82) 
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The Little 





Nameless Ones 





By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


One of the problems which France has to face during the present war is the care of the se ge children who may 
one day have such a large part in renewing her strength and vitality. The government recognizes this need and makes 
provision for the children of those who are serving under the flag, but the plight of Jes filles méres, or unmarried 


mothers, is indeed pathetic. 


This article tells of the relief work which is being carried on for these little nameless ones 


and raises the vital question of how we should care for the illegitimate children of our own country. 


HE Countess of S——, a widow, lives in 

Paris on the Parc Monceau, that green 

and secluded quarter where aristocratic 

babies are wheeled, and where horses, 

when permitted to pass, must go through 

at a walk. Her family is as old as that of 

the princes once domiciled there, standing for an- 

cient traditions, and that best of all legacies—the 
obligations entailed by a sense of noblesse oblige. 

I found her at home, one Sunday in August, 
when the war had been raging for weeks. Her only 
son, a tall young fellow of nineteen, who had been 
making his military service, was then at the Belgian 


front. ‘And I have brought my boy up to be clean- 
lived,” she said, wringing her hands, “clean-lived 


and courageous, and he is, oh, so tender to me, yet 
so strong. But I have given him to France, given 
him gladly, though he was all I had.” 


The children of Paris 


Then controlling her emotions, for she is grande 
dame to the finger tips, she went on to tell me what 
she and other women of her class were doing for the 
children of Paris during those days of anguish and 
suspense, when rumours of disasters were afloat, 
news of battles withheld, and no trembling woman 
knew, when the door-bell sounded, whether she was 
to receive that dreaded brief dispatch, for which 
every wife and mother waited: ‘“ Died or wounded 
for his country.” 

The particular work on which the Countess was 
engaged owed its inspiration to the wife of General 
Michel, the first Military Governor of Paris, ap- 
pointed just after war was declared. It was he who 
immediately quelled the outbreaks of those young 
hoodlums who wrecked the German shops. They 
were young boys, most of them, lads of twelve and 
thirteen, for I saw some of them ntyself stoning the 
windows. The outbreak lasted only one day, then 
every culprit was arrested, imprisoned, tried and 
sentenced to various terms, a fact little known out- 
side of Paris. Perfect quiet followed. Drinking 
places were closed at nine at night, and even ab- 
sinthe forbidden in private houses. The military 
rule was so perfect that a woman alone in the 
streets after dark was as safe as she is here in her 
own house. Polite police officials—suave, courteous 
and nonchalant—were at every corner. Nobody 
was afraid, and when the street cars had ceased 
running and the street lamps were extinguished on 
account of the bombs, women unable to find other 
conveyances thought nothing of driving with 
strange men, who kindly offered an extra seat in 
their fiacres. 


Les filles méres 

It was when this military rule had been well 
established and while others were busy raising funds 
for the Red Cross, organizing hospitals, and open- 
ing work-rooms for women thrown out of employ- 
ment by the closing of shops, that General Michel 
and his wife set about caring for the destitute little 
children and especially for those of the filles méres, 
as they are called in France, meaning the young 
unmarried mothers. Every country has them, even 
our own, but in Europe they are known as the chil- 
dren of girls who have not made way with their 
babies, nor left them in foundling asylums, nor 
abandoned them on door-steps, but who openly, 
bravely and alone, have borne before the world the 
fatal consequences of a grievous misstep. 

The French government had no concern with 
these poor little unfortunates. It was busy looking 
after its legitimate children, giving ten cents a day 
to those whose fathers had been called into action, 
and twenty-five cents to the mothers and wives of 
sons and husbands se rving under the flag. 

The filles méres, having no legal claim on the 
fathers of their own children, had therefore no right 
to ask aid of the government. Their lovers had 
either deserted them or were on the battlefield, wip- 
ing out in honourable death, let us hope, the wrong 
they had done to the innocents. 

To the General and his wife, and to the noble 
women, his aids, these illegitimate children were 
not bastards to be despised, covered with oppro- 
brium or left to die of neglect. They were simply 
“the little ones,” suffering from no sin of their own. 
They were children to be fed and nourished like the 
others, not only because they were helpless and un- 
protected, except by mothers cruelly wronged, but 
because—and here rang the note of pathos heard on 
every side—but because France might some day 
have need of all her sons, whatever their birth. To 
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nurture them into health and strength became a 
binding duty. 

This, then, is why every day the Countess and 
her friends went out singly into the poorest quarters 
of Paris, into streets so narrow, and courts so ob- 
scure, that the best informed chauffeurs found them- 
selves at a loss when addresses were given. Every- 
where they encountered hunger, wasted forms and 
want; sometimes in a cleanliness that inspired re- 
spect, often in the dirt and disorder that comes 
when all hope has been abandoned. 


In the homes of the poor 

“Tt was pitiful,’ the Countess said, “‘such misery, 
Mademoiselle, as I never dreamed of, for I went 
into every house, those of those married mothers 
and those of the filles méres. The ten cents a day al- 
lowed to the wives is not much when children are 
many, and when, besides a woman’s own, she takes 
in those of her neighbours, all crowded together. 
For a poor man’s home, with his two rooms, is not 
like those of the rich man with twenty. It can al- 
ways be stretched to house other unfortunates, and 
I have seen women taking in six and eight, doing it 
so cheerfully, too, as if it were nothing. 

“Bread can be bought out of the ten cents, and 
a little milk, but shoes are impossible, and rags 
difficult to replace, yet the children must have shoes, 
must have clothes, if they are to be made into vali- 
ant citizens. And then there were the children of the 
Belgian refugees, also taken in and cared for, and no 
provision made for them. These children, too, must 
be fed; France owes Belgium so much. The trag- 
edy of it wrings my heart. 

“Think what this hunger means and most of all 
for the children of those filles méres—nobody’s 
care. Last week I went to a house, there were only 
two rooms, but so clean. This time the white- 
haired mother had forgiven her daughter, taken in 
the child and was trying to still its hungry crying. 
Her own husband had been thrown out of work by 
the closing of the shop. He was too old to go into 
the army, so the government could give him nothing. 
And she had only one crust of bread in the house, 
Mademoiselle—one dry crust not as big as my 
hand. 

The wasted little baby was wailing for it, and 
she was saving it for the grandfather who had 
had nothing to eat that day. She did not murmur. 
She did not curse her daughter, nor scorn as a dis- 
grace, the child. She was just patient, accepting 
things that came to her, saying nothing of her own 
hunger, and maintaining her own self-respect by 
keeping clean till the last. I can’t get her out of my 
mind. One dry crust, and that pretty baby wailing! 
Suppose I had not arrived just in time. And the 
girl, poor soul, wifeless yet a mother, I saw how hun- 
gry she was, too, when she came in after a fruitless 
search for work. What are men thinking of, when 
they do such things? 

A difficult problem 

“Tt is not the girls like that, though, who perplex 
me as I go about among them. When there has 
been only the one illegitimate child, I feel the mother 
has been wronged. But when there are two children 
or more, two children, Mademoiselle, born out of 
wedlock, I cry out. I must scold then, I must speak 
severely. I had to do so yesterday. She said she 
loved the man, and that he had always surrounded 
her with comforts until the war came. What did 
that matter, I answered. She had brought two 
nameless children into the world. It was abomin- 
able, a crime. And then she told me the man was 
already married, and unhappy at home. Bah! I 
turned away and left her. But when I was in the 
street again, I stopped, fighting it out with myself, 
weighing two sides of the question. If I fed her and 
her children, I argued, was I not encouraging her in 
her way of life; was I not doing even worse,—mak- 
ing it easy for the infamous man, who might come 
home from the war, only to shrug with content, find- 
ing his illegitimate children well cared for? No, I 
said to myself, I would not help her. She deserved 
nothing from me, and I could not rob the virtuous 
to help her and that man! Then I thought of those 
poor little children. They were so small and so 
hungry. I could not leave them to starve. Then I 
thought of France. France might some day have 
need of even these. I turned again, went in and 
gave them food. It did not matter to me then, what 
the lover would say. They were little children, little 
as my own son had once been—my son already dead, 
perhaps, and no woman near him. 
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“But they are not all like that, Mademoiselle, 
those poor deserted filles méres. There is Marte! She 
was only sixteen when it happened, the man, her 
father’s nephew, living in the house. Marte had no 
mother to tell her what it meant, and the man ran 
off, and her father died. Marte being penniless, 
went out as a milliner’s midinette, working until the 
last, then walking all alone to the far away hospital, 
arriving there just an hour before her baby was born. 
Next morning an official, carrying a big basket, ar- 
rived at her bedside. Every day he does this, asking 
the new-made mother if she will keep her child, and 
admonishing her about the duties of maternity. 
When the girl is afraid, he takes the baby off in his 
basket to be reared at the public’s expense, marking 
it with a tag, giving sometimes the mother’s name, 
but rarely that of the father, for women are as 
brave as men in battle, Mademoiselle, when it 
comes to defending the so-called honour of their 
betrayers. 


The story of Marte 


“Marte would not give up her boy, and the other 
midinettes in the milliner’s shop made him clothes, 
one a cap, another a dress, and another a petticoat. 
Marte went back to work, and the boy grew to a 
sturdy lad of six. Something ineffably sweet devel- 
oped in him, and something so worshipful of his 
mother. ‘You are cold, my little Mama,’ he would 
say when she came in shivering. Or ‘My little 
Mama has a pain in her back.’ And Marte was 
happy, living only for her boy, till the war came and 
the midinettes had no more work. Could any hon- 
est woman, Mademoiselle, turn away from such a 
girl and from such a lovely little lad? 

“And I must tell you about another one. She 
helped her aunt at a Parisian flower stand, and a 
man, ten years her senior, came every morning to 
have a fresh pink put in his button-hole by Albertine. 
I knew her at that time, with her rosy cheeks and 
her innocent smiles, for she was only fifteen. His 
father was too well-to-do to allow the marriage, and 
so Albertine’s aunt turned her off and now the baby 
hasnoname. The little fellow was fading fast when 
I arrived, and she so pale—all her roses gone. Poor 
child—poor child—not twenty—yet clinging so 
bravely to the tiny stripling she was brave enough 
to keep. Is it not appalling, Mademoiselle? And 
I have told you of but a few. Every day I 
find them, and every day my heart is rent. 
And we have so little money to give them, so 
little to help them grow strong and bring them up 
as worthy citizens, bring them up to help our tor- 
tured country.” 

No aristocratic children were being wheeled in 
the Parc Monceau when I left the Countess. They 
had all been carried out of the danger zone. Her 
recital had given me much to think about. 


Food for thought 


For many years, as I knew, the case of these 
illegitimate children had been a problem to philan- 
thropists both in our own country (where our rec- 
ords are appalling) and in those of Europe (where 
statistics leave us nothing to be proud of). Much 
has been written on the subject, many measures 
proposed, many sermons preached, and still the 
crime continues. But it has been a problem engag- 
ing men in time of peace, when they had time to 
think of social evils and the sins of other people. 
I have never before heard of work like this which has 
been undertaken in time of war. What made it seem 
sublime to me was not only its recognition of a na- 
tional obligation to children born out of wedlock 
and simply because they are children, but the won- 
derful and inspiring spectacle it displayed of every 
sense of offended morality overcome, in order that 
this obligation might be fulfilled to those so often 
despised by the public, so seldom mentioned, and 
yet so appallingly present. 

What made it almost overwhelming in its appeal 
was the realization that grew upon me of all that 
such work implied in its sorrowful suggestion of a 
future need. For a beautiful land was being laid 
waste, the flower of its manhood destroyed. When 
the ravage has ceased and the last death cannon is 
stilled, these little waifs—weeds of the wayside and 
nobody’s care—these little waifs, I say, may be 
those to whom the nation must look for a renewal 
of its strength, and this, alas, is true not only in 
France but in every other country having its 
Jilles méres. 

Our own asylums are full. Must we wait for a 
war to quicken the public conscience? 
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MISS SARAH LIPPINCOTT 


t to Nicholas Biddle, who, 





tt, of Philadelphia, has recently d her engag 
a New Yorker. On her mother’s side, Miss Lippincott is a grand-daughter of the late 





Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Bertram Lipp 
is, by adopti 
Joseph Wharton, founder of the Wharton Steel Works. Her paternal grand-father, Joshua Ballinger Lippincott, was one of the founders 
The t of this engag t was made in the 








while by birth a Philadelphi 
blishing firm, of which her father is now vice-president. 
early summer, just after the Lippincotts went to their summer home at Jamestown, Rhode Island. Mr. Biddle has been connected with 
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of the J. B. Lippi Pp 
the management of the Astor Estate for many years. He is also one of the executors of Colonel John Jacob Astor’s will. 
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MRS. ELZEY G. BURKHAM, OF ST. LOUIS, AND HER MAID OF HONOUR, MISS VIRGINIA FOSTER 


Mrs. Burkham, the only daughter of the late James Campbell, of St. Louis, was one of the first of the autumn brides. The marriage 
was celebrated at Mullrick, her mother’s beautiful country place near Greenwich, Connecticut. It was an out-of-door wedding, the 
ceremony being performed on the veranda overlooking the formal gardens. Owing to the recent death of Mr. Campbell, only the 
nearest friends and relatives were present. It was Mr. Campbell’s wish that no change be made in the date of the wedding. The 
bride’s gown was very beautiful, white brocade seeming but the background for the robe of old point which covered even the court 
train. Her bouquet was of white orchids and lilies of the valley, and she wore a string of perfectly matched pearls, the bride- 
groom’s gift. Mrs. Burkham’s maid of honour, Miss Virginia Foster, of St. Louis, wore a quaint frock of pale blue chiffon and thread 
lace, and carried a huge bouquet of Killarney roses tied with wide ribbons the same shade. The bridegroom is a son of the late Elzey 
Burkham, of St. Louis, and a grandson of the Elzey Burkham whose name was so well known in New York a generation ago. 
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EDWARD T. BEDFORD, 2ND MISS NOEL JOHNSTON MRS. JOHN FAIRCHILD ADAMS 


Miss Johnston, whose engagement to William H. Appleton was announced late in September, is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Herbert Johnston of Washington Square North. The marriage will take place later in the season. Miss Johnston 
is a granddaughter of the late Auguste Noél, a member of one of the distinguished French families that came to New York 
two generations ago and settled in the vicinity of the old “Square” whose atmosphere reminded them so strongly of their native 
land. One of Auguste Noél’s daughters married Pierre Mali the Belgian Consul-General to New York. Mrs. Adams is the 
only daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Alfred Wagstaff, her wedding was an out-door affair celebrated at the Wagstaff country 
place at West Islip. Colonel Wagstaff by the way is the president of the S. P. C. A., and his daughter takes an active interest 
jn this work. Mrs. Bedford is the third daughter of the late Mayor Gaynor. Her marriage occurred in the little Episcopal 
church at St. James, Long Island, and was followed by a reception at Deepwells, the Gaynor “farm” near by. 
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Out of door costumes 






in the wardrobe 
of the matron 





There is a regal air to the Calfot calling cos- 
tume of cerulean blue Ottoman silk. The 
black Ottoman silk underskirt shows only 
from the sides as the front and back panel are 
of the biue silk. In the back a new effect is 
obtained by folding the silk back to form two 
flapping lapels with the selvedge left as a finish. 
The coat forms slight wrinkles across the back 
at the waist-line. The black velvet hat from 
Dobbs & Co. has three feathery fantasies. 


For the older woman Dunstan, The young matron may rejoice 
Inc., has designed a costume of in a calling costume of dark blue 





splendid lines and graceful dig- 
nity. The coat of velvet has the 
flare of the season, though not in 
the extreme form. The soft gir- 
dle is of satin matching the collar 
and cuffs, and also harmonizing 
with the skirt. The hat from 
Dobbs & Co. is of black velvet 


-‘th moire bow and white wings. 


Harper’s Bazar will buy any of these things for you. 


chiffon combined with black chif- 
fon velvet from the Maison 
Maurice. The bodice is bright- 
ened by gold lace and the tunic is 
studded with black velvet motifs 
embroidered in blue. The muff 
and neck piece are of téte de négre 
velvet bound with satin and 
trimmed with long tassels. 





There is no extra charge for this service. 






DRAWINGS BY MIRIAM HATHAWAY 


In this opera wrap from Revillon Fréres two contrasting 
fabrics are combined, the upper part being of gold brocade and 
the lower section of black velvet. A wide band of brown fox 
conceals the dividing line, the same fur appearing in the big 
collar and cuffs. 
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A tail in front, and a fong 
one, and a shorter one in 
the back makes up a unique 
neckpiece of fitch at Best 
& Co. A bow of brown 
taffeta draws the high collar 
close to the throat and small 
perky bows of the taffeta 
finish the long ends. The 
muff is a large one, drawn 
in at the ends by a frill 
of the taffeta. A strip of 
ermine binds the edges of 
the black velvet tricorne 
trimmed with a cockade of 
white grosgrain ribbon and 
ermine. 


Harper's Bazar will buy any of these things for you. 









To wear in the afternoon 
while calling A. Winner has 
a clever little jacket of baby 
caracul. Though falling only 
slightly below the waist line 
in the front, there is a panel 
in the back reaching almost 
to the hip fine and like the 
front edges it is bordered in 
skunk. A deep collar of the 
skunk extends across the 
back of the garment and well 
down over the shoulders. 
The large draped muff of the 
caracul is edged at the top 
and bottom by skunk. 


There is no extra charge for this service 





New modes in furs in 


A fimousine cloak at A. 
Jaeckel & Co. is indeed a 
sumptuous garment. Devel- 
oped in Hudson seal it 
reaches to within an inch or 
two of the bottom of the gown. 
A curious shaping in the front 
gives the effect of a bolero, 
a girdle of the fur apparently 
extending from the sides 
across the back. The collar 
of kolinsky is almost as pre- 
tentious as a cape and unlike 
the collars of other years 
fastens close to the neck. 


The cuffs are of kolinsky. 


muff and neckpieces 
and in coats 


DRAWINGS BY HANNA KLINGBERG 


Even the furs reflect the 
tendency to borrow of the 
modes of long ago. A fitting 
complement to the crinoline 
of 1830 would be this quaint 
little cape of mink from E. 
Albrecht & Son. In it one 
gets the sloping shoulders so 
characteristic of that period. 
Even the fringe is typical, 
being made of the old-time 
chenille. The draping of the 
muff is a new feature, and 
combined with the fur is 
brown taffeta drawn into a 
wrist band of the mink. 
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By 


AND JAFFERY 


LIOSHA, PRESCOTT 


EVER shall I forget that Christmastide. 
Its shadow has fallen on every Christmas 
since then. And, in the innocent insolence 
of our hearts, we had planned such a 
merry one. It was the first since our 


marriage that we were spending at North- 
lands, for like dutiful folk we had hitherto spent the 
two or three festival days in the solid London house 
of Barbara’s parents. Her father, Sir Edward 
Kennion, retired Permanent Secretary of a Govern- 
ment Office, was a courtly gentleman with a fault- 
less taste in old china and wine, and Lady Kennion 
a charming old lady almost worthy of being the 
mother of Barbara. To speak truly, I had always 
enjoyed my visits. But when the news came that, 
for the sake of the dear lady’s health, the Kennions 
were starting for Bermuda, in the middle of De- 
cember, it did not strike us desolate. On the 
contrary Barbara clapped her hands in undisguised 
glee. 

“Tt will do mother no end of good, and we can 
give Susan a real Christmas of her own.” 

So we laid deep schemes to fill the house to over- 
flowing and to have a roystering time. First, for 
Susan’s sake, we secured a widowed cousin of mine, 
Eileen Wetherwood, with her four children; and 
we sent out invitations to the ban and arriére ban 
of the county’s juvenility, to say nothing of that of 
London, for a Boxing-day orgy. Having accounted 
satisfactorily for Susan’s entertainment, we thought, 
[ hope in a Christian spirit, of our adult circle. 
Dear old Jaffery would be with us. Why not ask 
his sister Euphemia? They had a mouse and lion 
affection for each other. Then there was Liosha. 
Both she and Jaffery met in Susan’s heart, and it 
was Susan’s Christmas. With Liosha would come 
Mrs. Considine, admirable and lonely woman. We 
trusted to luck and to Mrs. Considine’s urbane in- 
fluence for amenable relations between Liosha and 
Euphemia Chayne. With Jaffery in the house, 
Adrian and Doria must come. Last Christmas they 
had spent in the country with old Mrs. Boldero; 
old Mrs. Boldero was, therefore, summoned to 
Northlands. In the lightness of our hearts we in- 
vited Mr. Jellicoe. After the letter was posted my 
spirits sank. What in the world would we do with 
ponderous old man Jellicoe? But in the course of 
a few posts my gloom was lightened by a refusal. 
Mr. Jellicoe had been in the habit for many years 
of spending Christmas at the King’s Hotel, Has- 
tings, and had already made his arrangements. 

“Who else is there?” asked Barbara. 

“My dear,” said I. “This is a modest country 
house, not an International Palace Hotel. In- 
cluding Eileen’s children and their governess and 
nurse and Doria’s maid, we shall have to find accom- 
modation for fifteen people.” 

“Nonsense!” she said. ‘We can’t do it.” 

“Count up,” said I. 

I lit a cigar and went out into the winter-stricken 
garden, and left her reckoning on her fingers, with 
knitted brow. When I returned she greeted me 
with a radiantly superior smile. 

“Who said it couldn’t be done? 
had some kind of practical sense. 
anything.” 

She unfolded her scheme. As far as my dazed 
wits could grasp it, I understood that I should give 
up my dressing-room, that the maids should sleep 
eight in a bed, that Franklin, our excellent butler, 
should perch in a walnut-tree and that planks should 


I do wish men 
It’s as easy as 
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THE STORY—Hilary Freeth and his wife 
Barbara, at their country home near London, hear, 
one morning, of the marvelous success of a new 
novel written by their friend, Adrian Boldero. 
Adrian and his fiancée, Doria Jellicoe, come to 
visit them and a fifth is added to the party by the 
arrival of Jaffery Chayne, the war correspondent. 
Jaffery is just back from the wilds of Albania 
where the sudden death of a friend has left him 
encumbered with the care of the widow, Liosha, a 
native Albanian. To the consternation of everyone, 
she suddenly arrives at Northlands, interrupting 
the house party. Ina fit of barbaric rage she has 
left Jaffery’s maiden sister with whom she had been 
installed at London, and followed her guardian to 
the country. The sad story of her life rouses the pity 
of everyone and plans are made for her future. 
Meantime Jaffery has fallen hopelessly in love 
with Doria. In a few months’ time Adrian and 
Doria are married and Jaffery sets out for the 
wilds of Crim Tartary, leaving Liosha installed in 
a London boarding-house. Adrian working fever- 
ishly on his new book grows worn and nervous and 
finally goes away to the continent for a rest. Doria’s 
faith in his great genius is absolute and she 
worships him accordingly. 


be put up in the bath-rooms for as many more 
guests as we cared to invite. 

“That is excellent,” said I, ‘“‘but do you realise 
that in this house party there are only three grown 
men—three ha’porth of grown men” (I couldn’t for- 
bear allusiveness) “to this intolerable quantity of 
women and children?” 

““But who is preventing you from asking men, 
dear? Who are they?” 

I mentioned my old friend Vansittart; also poor 
John Costello’s son, who would most likely be at a 
loose end at Christmas, and one or two others. 

** Vell, have them, dear,” said Barbara. 

So four unattached men were added to the party. 
That made nineteen. When I thought of their 
accommodations my brain reeled. In order to 
retain my wits I gave up thiriking of it, and left 
the matter to Barbara. 


Christmas preparations 

We were going to have a mighty Christmas. The 
house was filled with preparations. Susan and I 
went to the village draper’s and bought beautifully 
coloured cotton stockings to hang up at her little 
cousins’ bedposts. We stirred the plum pudding. 
We planned out everything that we should like to 
do, while Barabra, without much reference to us, 
settled what was ‘to be done. In that way we di- 
vided the labour. Old Jaffery, back from China, 
came to us on the twentieth of December, and threw 
himself heart and soul into our side of the work. 
He took up our life just as though he had left it the 
day before yesterday—just the same sun-glazed, 
hairy red giant, noisy, laughter-loving and voracious. 
Susan went about clapping her hands the day he 
arrived and shouting that Christmas had already 
begun. 

The first thing he did was to clamour for Adrian, 
the man of fame. But the three Bolderos were 
not coming till the twenty-fourth. Adrian was 
making one last glorious spurt, so Doria said, in order 
to finish the great book before Christmas. We 
had not seen much of them during the autumn. 
Trivial circumstances had prevented it. Susan had 
had measles. I had been laid up with a wrenched 
knee. One side happened to be engaged when the 
other suggested a meeting. A trumpery series of 
accidents. Besides, Adrian, with his new lease of 
health and inspiration, had plunged deeper than 
ever into his work, so that it was almost impossible 
to get hold of him. On the few occasions when he 
did emerge from his work-room into the light of 
friendly smiles, he gave glowing accounts of prog- 
He was satisfying his poet’s dreams. He 
was writing like an inspired prophet. I saw him 
at the beginning of December. His face was 
white and ghastly, the furrow had deepened be- 
tween his brows, and the strained squint had become 
permanent in his eyes. He laughed when I re- 
peated my warnings of the spring. Small wonder, 
said he, that he did not look robust; virtue was 
going from him into every drop of ink. He could 
easily get through another month. 

“And then”—he clapped me on the shoulder 
“my boy—you shall see! It will be worth all the 
enfantement prodigieux. You thought I was going 
off my chump, you dear old fuss-box. But you were 
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wrong. So did Doria—for a week or two. Bless 
her! she’s an artist’s wife in ten million.” 

“Have you thought of a title?” I asked. 

““*God,’” said he. ‘Yes—‘God’—short like 
that. Isn’t it good?” 

I cried Out that it was in the worst possible taste. 
It would offend. He would lose his public. The 
Nonconformists and Evangelicals would be fright- 
ened by the very name. He lost his temper and 
scoffed at my Early Victorianism. “Little Lily 
and her Pet Rabbit” was the kind of title I admired. 
He was going to call it “‘God.” 

“My dear fellow, call it what you please,” said I, 
anxious to avoid a duel of plates and glasses, for we 
were lunching on opposite sides of a table at his club. 

“T please to call it,’ said he, “by the only con- 
ceivable title that is adequate to such a work.” 
Then he laughed, with a gleam of his old charm, and 
filled up my wine glass. “‘ Anyhow, Wittekind, who 
has the commercial erfd of things in view, thinks it’s 
ripping.” He lifted his glass. “‘Here’s to ‘God.’”’ 

‘““Here’s to the new book under a different name,” 
said I. 

When I told Barbara about this, she rather agreed 
with Wittekind. It all depended on the matter 
and quality of the book itself. 

“Well, anyhow,” said I, abhorrent of dissension, 
“thank Heaven the wretched composition’s nearly 
finished.” 

On the morning of the twenty-third came my 
cousin Eileen and her offspring, and in the afternoon 
came Liosha and Mrs. Considine. Jaffery met his 
dynamic widow with frank heartiness, and for the 
hour before bedtime, there were wild doings in the 
nursery, in which neither my wife, nor my cousin, 
nor Mrs. Considine, nor myself were allowed to 
participate. When nurses sounded the retreat, our 
two Brobdingnagians-appeared in the drawing- 
room, radiant, and dishevelled; with children 
sticking to them like flies. It was only when I saw 
Liosha, by the side of Jaffery, unconsciously chal- 
lenging him, as it were, physical woman against 
physical man, with three children—two in her 
generous arms and one on her back—to his mere 
pair—that I realised with the shock that always 
attends one’s discovery of the obvious, the superb 
Olympian greatness of the creature. She stood 
nearly six feet to his six feet two. He stooped ever 
so little, as is the way of burly men. She held her- 
self as erect as a redwood pine. The depth of her 
bosom, in its calm munificence, defied the vast, 
thick heave of his shoulders. Her lips were parted 
in laughter shewing magnificent teeth. In her 
brown eyes one could read all the mysteries and 
tenderness of infinite motherhood. Her hair was 
anyhow: a debauched wreckage of combs and wisps 
and hairpins. Her barbaric beauty seemed to hold 
sleekness in contempt. I wanted, just for the 
picture, half her bodice torn away. For there they 
stood, male and female, of an heroic age, in a trav- 
esty of modern garb. Clap a pepperpot helmet on 
Jaffery, give him a skin-tight suit of chain mail, 
moulding all his swelling muscles, consider his 
red sweeping moustache, his red beard, his intense 
blue eyes staring out of a red face; dress Liosha in 
flaming maize and purple, leaving a breast free, 
and twist a gold torque through her hair, dark like 
the bronze-black shadows under autumn bracken; 
strip naked-fair the five nestling bits of humanity— 
it was an unpresented scene from Lohengrin or the 
G6étterdimmerung. 














*“*I am a doctor,’’ said he, 


I can only speak according to the impression pro- 
duced by their entrance on an idle, dilettante mind. 
My cousin Eileen, a smiling lady of plump unim- 
portance, to whom I afterwards told my fancy, could 


not understand it. Speaking entirely of physical 
attributes, she saw nothing more in Jaffery than an 
uncouth red bear, and considered Liosha far too big 
for a drawing-room. 

When the children departed after an orgy of 
osculation, Jaffery surveyed with twinkling eye the 
decorous quartette sitting by the fire. Then in his 
familiar fashion, he took his companion by the arm. 

“They’re too grown up for us, Liosha. Let’s 
leave ’em. Come and I'll teach you how to play 
billiards.”’ 

So off they went, to the satisfaction of Barbara and 
myself. Nothing could be better for our Christmas 
merriment than such relations of comradeship. 
We had the cheeriest of dinners that evening. If 
only, said Jaffery, old Adrian and Doria were with 
us. Well, they were coming the next day, together 
with Euphemia and the four unattached men. As 
I said before, I had given up enquiring into the 
lodging of this host, but Barbara, doubtless, as is her 
magic way, had caused bedrooms and beds to smile 
where all had been blank before. She herself was 
free from any care, being in her brightest mood; 
and when Barbara gave herself up to gaiety she was 
the pleasantest thing in the wide world. 


In the morning the shadow fell. About eleven 
o’clock Franklin brought me a telegram into the 
library where Jaffery and I were sitting. I opened it. 
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**I was called 


s ”? 
In. 


Come at once. Boldero.’’ 
““My God!” said he, and 
Franklin said: 


“Terrible calamity. 

I passed it to Jaffery. 
we stared at each other. 
“Any answer, sir?” 

“Yes. ‘Boldero. Coming at once.’ And order 
the car round immediately—for London. Also 
ask Mrs. Freeth kindly to come here. Say the 
matter’s important.” Franklin withdrew. “It’s 
Adrian,” said I, my mind rushing back to my horri- 
ble apprehensions of the summer. 


Fears and doubts 


” He waved a hand. 


“Or Doria. I understood— 

“Then Barbara must come.” 

“She would in any case. It may be Adrian, so 
I'll come too, if you'll let me.” 

Let the great, capable fellow come? I should 
think I would. ‘For Heaven’s sake, do,” said I. 

Barbara entered swinging housewifely keys. 

“Tm dreadfully busy, dear. What is it?” 

Then she saw our two set faces and stopped short. 
Her quick eyes fell on the telegram which Jaffery 
had put down in the arm of a couch, and before we 
could do or say anything, she had snatched it up 
and read it. She turned pale and held her little 
body very erect. 

“Have you ordered the car?” 

“Ves. Jaffery’s coming with us.’ 

“Good, I'll get on my coat. Send Eileen to me. 
I must tell her about house things.” 

She went out. Jaffery laid his heavy hand on my 
shoulder. 

“What a wonder of a wife you’ve got!” 
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DRAWING BY F. MATANIA 


“‘T don’t need you to tell me that,” said I. 

We went downstairs to put on our coats and then 
round to the garage to hurry up the car. 

““There’s some dreadful trouble at Mr. Boldero’s,” 
I said to the chauffeur. ‘You must drive like 
the devil.” 

Barbara, veiled and coated, met us at the front 
door. She has a trick of doing things by lightning. 
We started; Barbara and Jaffery at the back, I 
sideways to them on one of the little chair seats. 
We had the car open, as it was a muggy day. .. . 
It is astonishing how such trivial matters stick in 
one’s mind. . . . We went, as I had ordained, like 
the devil. 

“Who sent that telegram?” asked Barbara. 

“Doria,” said I. 

“T think it’s Adrian,” said Jaffery. 

“T think,” said Barbara, “‘it’s that silly old wom- 
an, Adrian’s mother. Either of the others would 
have said something definite. Ah!’ she smote her 
knee with her small hand, “I hate people with spinal 
marrow and no backbone to hold it!” 

We tore through Maidenhead at a terrific pace, 
the Christmas traffic in the town clearing magically 
before us. Sometimes a car on an errand of life or 
death is recognised, given way to, like a fire engine. 

“What makes you so dead sure something’s 
happened to Adrian?” Jaffery asked me as we 
thundered through the railway arch. 

Then I remembered. I had told him little or 
nothing of my fears. Ever since I learned that 
Adrian was putting the finishing touches to his 

(Continued on page 86) 
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DRAWINGS BY ELSIE DEANE 


‘‘New things succeed, as former things 


old’’ 


If you would lift the good old standby, 
navy blue serge, out of the realm of the 
commonplace use the large motifs embroid- 
ered in metallic threads. LeLong has 
dropped motifs embroidered in gold 
thread both on the skirt and on the bodice 
of his blue gabardine frock. In addition he 
has combined it with black satin, but in- 
stead of using the satin in the underskirt 
he has adapted it for the tunic, using the 
heavier material where it will get the wear 
and tear. The surplice draping which loses 
itself under the sl‘ts in the back is another 
good feature of this gown. The collar is of 
creamy white satin. 

A close-fitting toque of green velvet at B. 
Aftman & Co. is completely hidden by the 
bronze green ostrich, two of the plumes 
mounting skyward. 


Harper's Bazar will buy any of these things for you. 


grow 


One of the most admired gowns at a re- 
cent wedding was this new creation of Dre- 
coll’s. The foundation is white chiffon. 
The skirt, which ripples forth around the 
feet, is banded in white ermine, and the 
long sleeves are also tipped with the fur. 
Over this falls the tunic which in its square 
lines takes us back to the Cubist influence. 
Though the cut is uncompromising the 
material—a white brocade—is so supple 
that the general effect is delightfully grace- 
ful and pretty. It is slashed to the waist- 
line in the front and at the sides, revealing 
the chiffon underbodice which falls in bil- 
lowy folds over a high girdle. 

There is a distinct suggestion of the be- 
coming mushroom shape in the brim of this 
black velvet hat from B. Altman & Co. 
topped with white ostrich. 


One of the jauntiest suits designed by 
Bernard this season is of beige coloured 
broadcloth. It is quite short, showing the 
goodlooking top boots. And as it falls in 
generous folds from the yoke it widens as it 
approaches the bottom; this flare is accen- 
tuated by a very wide band of nutria fur. 
The jacket is short, for the monkey jackets 
are rapidly replacing the longer models, and 
the desired flare is achieved by a cluster of 
plaits let in at the back. The new line 
at the neck is noticeable, the fastening be- 
ing brought to the side and outlined by a 
band of the fur. The high collar is wrapped 
nonchalantly around the neck. 

One of the close-fitting shapes at B. Alt- 
man & Co. is of magenta felt, topped with 
red and magenta wings caught here and 
there by gray taffeta ribbon bows. 


There is no extra charge for this service. 


Drecoll has been wonderfully successful 
with his cloaks. Whether fashioned from 
a cloth, silk or velvet they have certain 
characteristics which immediately stamp 
them as the creations of this ingenious cou- 
turier. This afternoon garment has been 
developed in black velvet and a unique 
effect has been obtained by continuing the 
right side to form the girdle, extending it 
across the back and drawing it through a 
loop of the material at the right side. Be- 
low the girdle the material hangs in great 
organ pipe folds, the flare at the bottom be- 
d by the banding 
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of monkey skin. 

An edge of the monkey skin outlines a 

hat of black taffeta from B. Altman & Co., 

a cockade of white shirred taffeta being the 
only trimming. 











The capes of the past season have devel- 
oped into sumptuous great cloaks for the 


evening. J. M. Gidding & Co. has one ‘of 
these mammoth creations in black satin. 
It is wrapped luxuriously around the figure, 
the openings for the arms being marked by 
the monkey fur. A very wide band of the 
fur hems the bottom of the garment and 
another band twines around the rounded 
neck. As the cloak swings open it reveals 
an enchanting black net and face frock 
designed by Drecoll. Through the quaint 
little petticoat of fine black lace one catches 
glimpses of the “tiny feet beneath”. Over 
this ripples the tunic of black net veiling 
white chiffon, the edges stiffened by a band 
of smoke fox. The cloak does not reveal, 
however, the most interesting feature, 
the cape-like drapery of the net outlined 
in the fur which falls in cascade folds, The 
corselet is radiant with rhinestones and jet. 


Harper’s Bazar will buy any of these things for you. 


A dazzling burst of color greets the eye 
in this evening gown from Mary Anderson 


Warner. The net is a brilliant canary col-' 


our and it veils an Oriental gold and silver 
brocade. The long tunic of the brocade is 
gathered in the front into a short band of 
ermine; across the back, however, the net 
falls in plaits, affording a delightful sense of 
freedom to the dancer. The corselet, 
which moulds the figure, is of gold and 
silver braid, and mounts to the line of the 
square décolletage. The net is draped 
lightly across the shoulders, a line of 
rhinestones strapping the shoulders, and 
falls in cape fashion in the back almost to 
the bottom of the brocade tunic. Here 
either end is weighted with a long silk 
tassel. The line of sparkling stones also 
marks the square cut of the décolletage in 
the front and in the back, where the radi- 
ance is only slightly dimmed by the net. 


The old time cloak with shoulder cape 
takes on a very different aspect when trans- 
lated in terms of velvet and fur. Mary 
Anderson Warner has a charmingly quaint 
garment developed in a radiant rose col- 
oured velvet. There is an indication of 
a waistline in the back of this garment and 
a slightly raised one. From this line the 
skirt section falls in great voluminous folds 
unhindered to the very bottom of the gown. 
In the front there is no sign of a waistline, 
the material apparently hanging straight 
from the shoulders, the long line further 
marked by gray fox fur. The cape hangs 
almost to the waist and its grace is enhanced 
by a very deep band of the gray fox fur which 
extends only across the back. It is clev- 
erly adjusted to fasten close to the throat 
or away from it, as the fancy may dictate. 
In the glorious brocaded lining gold and 
silver tints are mingled. 


There is no extra charge for this service. 


In the midst of gorgeous brocade and 
lace evening gowns Callot slips one of her 
simpler models, which has all the chic of 
the more elaborate frocks and the charm 
of simplicity. Such a gown is the magenta 
velvet and net gown imported by Franklin 
Simon & Co. In these days of low waist- 
lines it is refreshing to see the slightly 
raised line for which the house of Callot has 
long been noted. This raised line is ac- 
centuated by a motif of silver, jet and tiny 
blue beads. The same motif catches the 
draperies of the tunic. Over the gown falls 
a scarf-like drapery of the net banded by 
fine black lace, an exquisite lace which 
Calfot has made expressly for her. This 
gossamer drapery falls almost to the bottom 
of the gown, but doesn’t veil the square 
train which is a delightful change after the 
many varieties of the fish-tail. The déc- 
olle age is softened by tulle folds. 








Miss 





Moreland 


Miss Moreland had dared much for the love of a married man. 


it possible for her to become his wife. 
in characteristic fashion 


THE STORY 

Warm hearted, generous Mary Moreland, the sec- 
retary of Thomas Maughm, came closer and closer 
into touch with her employer, as constant bickerings 
and quarrels drove him away from his own home and 
his wife. At last, one day, overcome by his sudden 
pleading, she promised to go away with him, but by 
the time she had reached Boston, where she was to 
meet him, her better sense came to the rescue, and re- 
turning to New York, she resigned her position, later 
becoming the secretary of an English author, Basil 
Romney. Her life was not a happy one. Her mother 
had committed extravagances which the family income 
did not warrant, and opened accounts giving Maughm 
as reference. Amber Doane, her friend and neighbor 
in East Orange, had been deserted by the French 
leacher with whom she eloped, and afterward turned 
from her own home by an angry father. And to add 
to Mary’s discomyiture Mrs. Maughm has detectives 
spy upon her and by turns, threatened, pleaded 
end attempted to bribe her. Finally matters came 
to a crisis at home and Mary quarreled with her 
mother because the latter insisted upon her accepting 
a large sum of money which Mrs. Maughm had offered 
to her. Leaving home she went to New York where 
she became a public stenographer in a large hotel. 
A sudden whim led Romney to take an interest in 
Amber and she finally became his nurse and com- 
panion. At this time Maughm has become somewhat 
reconciled to his home life by the knowledge that his 
wife was about to become a mother, but Mrs. Maughm 
looked forward to this event with loathing, committing 
various indiscretions with the hope that her child 
would not be born alive. Maughm slaved unremit- 
tingly in the endeavor to put Upjohn, his pet mining 
venture, on its feet, but managed to see Mary occasion- 
ally and keep up his fervid protestations of affection. 
One day to escape from the worrits of his business 
and his home he slipped away to his camp in the 
Adirondacks. Mary, in her capacity of public sten- 
ographer, learned from one of her patrons, a West- 
erner, Mr. John Briggs, facts which she believed to 
be vital to Maughm’s mining venture, and not stop- 
ping to consider the consequences, hastened madly 
north to warn him. Upon her arrival, Upjohn was 
forgotten, and the passionate love scene which followed 
was only interrupted by a telephone message from New 
York, warning Maughm of the illness of Mrs. Maughm 
and the grave danger which existed of being able to 
save either mother or child. Suddenly conscious of the 
danger which she has again escaped by so narrow a 
margin, Mary hurriedly took the first train back to 
New York, leaving Maughm to follow by a later train. 
Shortly after arriving his wife died leaving an infant 
son. Cicely Torrance, Mrs. Maughm’s dearest friend, 
remained for some time in the Mt. Kisco home with 
father and son and when she finally left for a short 
rest promised to return again in a few weeks’ time. 
Meantime Mary began to fear that Romney was 
making love to Amber and went to expostulate with 
him. He laughed at the idea and made a declaration 
of love w Mary instead. She assured him that i was 
useless for him to hope, and a few days later gladly 
accepted the opportunity that was offered her to go 
West as secretary to Mr. Briggs. Learning of Mary’s 
whereabouts by accident Maughm determined to go 
West and make one more effort to win her. Mary 
is quite overwhelmed by his sudden appearance 
and turns to Mrs. Briggs for advice. Although 
that good lady is unaware of Maughm’s real in- 
tentions she knows enough of the story to feel that 
he is not a fit mate for Miss Moreland and frankly 
tells her so. 


HE telegram was from her mother. 

Mary read it at first uncomprehend- 
ingly, for the moment she was some- 
what dazed after the heart probing 
administered by Mrs. Briggs. 

“What is it, Mary? What is the 
trouble?” asked Mrs. Briggs observing the girl with 
kindly sympathy. 

Mary handed the message to her. 

“Return at once,” read Mrs. Briggs, “‘am in 
great trouble. M. E. Moreland.” 

The clear eyed matron read accurately the 
thoughts passing through Mary’s mind. As the 
girl stood there the picture of woe, she was thinking 
of the plain little home in East Orange, of all the 
petty details of mere existence which had so irri- 
tated her in the past. But the summons came from 
her mother, and Mary’s heart went out to her in 
this hour of distress. Whatever might be the cause, 
she would go to her, and at once. 

Harper's November, 


Bazar, 1014 














By MARIE VAN VORST 


Mrs. Briggs with relief saw the tension relax, 
the clenched hands open. 

“‘T must go east on the first train. There is some 
trouble at home, or mother would not have tele- 
graphed.” Mary smiled wanly. ‘“‘Telegrams are 
not an every day affair with her, you know.” 

“My dear, you must not try to pack. You will 
need all your strength for what lies before you. 
Marie will attend to everything,” said Mrs. Briggs. 
“Only take what is absolutely necessary, for, of 
course, you will return to us when everything is 
straightened out. John will get your tickets. Now 
get some sleep. Good night. I will go to the train 
with you in the morning.” 

The matter of fact way in which Mrs. Briggs 
arranged for her departure acted like a tonic. As 
Mary prepared for the journey, she wondered what 
Thomas Maughm would do. The memory of the 
scene in the library brought a flush of colour to her 
cheeks. She was really glad now to be able to 
avoid being again in his magnetic presence. It was 
providential that something had occurred to give 
her time to readjust her viewpoint and to study dis- 
passionately the situation brought about by the 
unexpected reappearance of the man who had won 
her first love and whose appeal was so great. 


Mrs. Moreland’s trouble 


Mary found her mother in real trouble, precipi- 
tated by her ignorance of business methods. After 
Mary’s unceremonious flight, Mrs. Moreland had 
plunged more heavily than ever before into an orgy 
of buying and on the strength of her legacy had 
opened charge accounts at several New York de- 
partment stores. Of her actual financial condition, 
she never once thought. She knew that she had 
some money in the bank, but she never took the 
trouble to ascertain the amount or have her book 
balanced. When bills became pressing, she had 
drawn cheques. 

One morning she received word that one of her 
cheques had been returned to a shop marked “no 
funds.” A sharp demand for immediate cash pay- 
ment accompanied the notice. Not realizing the 
seriousness of her predicament, she calmly wrote 
back that there were sufficient funds to meet the 
draft, and angry, rather than worried, she went 
to the bank and began to upbraid the paying teller. 
He finally made her understand that she had drawn 
every cent of her legacy and was, therefore, penni- 
less. Terror stricken, Mrs. Moreland’s first impulse 
was to send to Mary for money, but not knowing 
her address, she swallowed her pride and hunted 
up Amber Doane. 

There was a pathetic appeal in the woman’s face 
which softened Amber. Mrs. Moreland was in 
realdistress. She not only told her where Mary was, 
but advised her to telegraph to her daughter rather 
than write. But Mrs. Moreland had never sent 
a telegram in her life, and when told the price of 
the lengthy message she had prepared to send to 
Denver, she withdrew it, and with painstaking 
effort wrote to Mary of her troubles. 

The next morning she had recovered her com- 
placency, for Mary had always before come to her 
rescue, and, of course, she would do so now. Op- 
timistically Mrs. Moreland went about her house- 
hold duties. She began to feel more kindly toward 
the world, and besides she wanted to talk. Run- 
ning over the names of her neighbours, she suddenly 
decided to go and see Mrs. Doane. 

The former friends had seen nothing of each 
other for weeks. Mrs. Doane, following the dis- 
covery of Amber’s relationship with the French- 
man, rarely left the house, and Mrs. Moreland 
knew that she would find her at home. 

“T saw Amber yesterday,” she ventured, as soon 
as the greetings were over. 

Mrs. Doane’s face brightened. 

“How did she look? Was she well? Oh, I want 
to see her so much, but he won’t let her come here, 
and you know I never go to New York.” 

“You might see her at my house. I will have her 
come out here her next afternoon off.” 

Not knowing the incidents which had led to Mrs. 
Moreland’s change of heart, Mrs. Doane, grateful 
for such unexpected courtesy, was eager to perfect 
the plan and during the remainder of the call flat- 
tered Mrs. Moreland by asking her advice about all 
sorts of domestic affairs. 

With her cares for the moment forgotten, Mrs. 
Moreland returned to her home just at dusk. As 
she entered the house, she noticed a letter which 
had been pushed under the door. It was a per- 
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Now fate had made 
What should she do> Mary decides the question 
and incidentally meets an old friend. 


emptory summons from the department store to 
pay the hundred dollars due them by noon the next 
day, or they would have her arrested for issuing a 
worthless cheque. The woman in a panic hurried 
to the telegraph office and wired Mary, as Amber 
had advised. 

The message sent, her spirits revived. At the 
railroad station she asked the agent how long it 
would take Mary toreach home. ‘ By making good 
connections, she should be in New York on Monday 
morning.” It was now Friday. Well, that would 
be all right. In the morning, she would go to the 
store and explain that her daughter, who was pri- 
vate secretary to a wealthy westerner, was on her 
way east and that they could have their money 
Monday. 


Mary takes a hand 


Mary reached New York on time and met her 
mother at the Grand Central. There was an un- 
usual warmth in their greeting. As she listened to 
Mrs. Moreland’s confession, Mary became conscious 
of the fact that she felt more kindly toward her 
mother than ever before. The loving kindness of 
the Briggs family and the broadening of her 
outlook while in their home had made her more 
tolerant. She even saw the ridiculous side of her 
mother’s predicament. That Mrs. Moreland ex- 
pected her bank account to last the rest of her life 
seemed to Mary almost humourous. She was even 
a little angry at the harsh policy of the New York 
firm toward the nerve racked woman who sat hud- 
dled in a corner of the settee at the station. With- 
out hesitation Mary promised to take all further 
responsibilities, and together they went downtown 
to the shop. 

Alone at last in her little room at East Orange, 
with its meagre appointments, so different from the 
spacious luxury of the Denver household, Mary 
Moreland sat down to think. The pettiness of the 
trouble that had brought her all the way from Colo- 
rado made her smile. The whole aifair could have 
been arranged by telegraph if her mother had under- 
stood how to do it. But Mrs. Moreland was early 
Victorian in her mental habits! Given a broader 
training and education, she would no doubt have 
developed into a different woman. Environment 
and lack of opportunity had made her sordid and 
selfish. Taken away from these surroundings, she 
might change even now. 

The girl pondered over these possibilities. As 
she unpacked her bag, a new and disconcerting 
aspect of conditions presented itself. After all, 
was her mother entirely to blame for the unhappi- 
ness of the past. Perhaps Mary herself had been 
to blame. If she had gotten the best out of life 
and in turn had shown her mother the better way, 
might not their life together at least have been more 
agreeable. She had to admit that it was rather 
heartless to have gone away from home without 
a word. 

She would make up for it now by settling the 
bills and arranging for an allowance. Her mother 
must at least be made comfortable. She could 
afford to do so, for her salary was generous and her 
expenses small. Mr. Briggs when putting her on 
the train had slipped an envelope into her hand. 

“Here is your Christmas gift from Mrs. Briggs 
and myself,” said he in his blunt way. “It is in 
advance, but we thought that you might like to 
have it now. There’s no telling what complications 
you may find at home. And don’t forget that these 
are return tickets.” 

The cheque was for a very considerable amount, 
but Mary accepted the money in the spirit in which 
it was given. The future indeed looked bright, 
even happy, to the girl as she finished undressing. 


As the days passed, she took a lively interest in 
adjusting the domestic affairs. Her mother prom- 
ised faithfully to live within the amount which Mary 
would send her each week, and at last Mary was 
ready to return to Denver. 

Going to her mother’s desk to write to Mrs. 
Briggs that she would be with them again within 
a week, two letters addressed to ‘‘ Miss Mary More- 
land” attracted her attention. She tore open the 
first one with eager fingers. 

“When you get this letter, Mary Moreland, 
Heaven knows in what part of that extraordinary 
United States you will be. 

“For, of course, you do not remember that I did 
not ask your plans. It was apparent I had no 
place in them, and I was not curious. I prefer to 

















think of you as just vaguely existing somewhere 
instead of picturing you in the old surroundings. 
For I should be jealous and wretched to think of 
you as constantly with one individual. 

I am selfish, you see, very demanding and sel- 
fish—as every man is when he loves. 

“But there are some things, Mary, that I do 
know. I know that wherever you are, the days are 
golden. I know that I miss you constantly every 
hour of the day and night. 

“T kissed you once. Perhaps that was nothing 
to you—but it meant everything to me. 

“My mother has been sitting with me this even- 
ing, and I have told her about you. Some day, 
Mary, you and my mother will meet and learn to 
love each other. Somehow I feel that this will 
surely come to pass. It must. 

Basil Romney.” 

The second letter brought a flush to Mary’s cheek. 
It recalled so much. 

“What kind of a man has won your heart, I 
wonder, Mary dear? But you must never tell me. 
Whoever he is, he cannot be worthy of you. Of that 
Iamsure. Noman could be—but why in Heaven’s 
name should you have chosen him and not me? He 
probably goes about on two strong legs. He is 
probably a strapping materialist. But would he 
burn up the world, Mary, and offer it to you in one 
blazing torch on your wedding night? Would he 
make the circuit of the earth just to see you again? 
And, gladly being the journey again for another 
glimpse? I would and more.” 

Mary let the letter drop from her hand. 
Harper's Bazar, November, 1914 


Love? 


**Well, Mary, what is your answer?’’ 


She knew too well the meaning of a love such as 
Thomas Maughm had offered her, but what of 
this gentle restrained, yet compelling love? She 
felt Romney’s power as she read his words, just as 
she felt Maughm’s power when he took her in his 
arms. Could love be both forceful and gentle? 
Maughm’s passion was physical—nothing more, 
she knew. He would grasp and hold with all his 
strength, whereas Romney would win and keep with 
gentleness. As she mused thus Mrs. Moreland 
came into the room. 

“You have found your letters? I had forgotten 
about them. They came sometime ago—but I did 
not know where to send them.” 

Mary roused herself. 

“JT am glad to get them. They are from Mr. 
Romney. He is wonderful, one of the most won- 
derful men in all the world, I think.” 

Mrs. Moreland started to leave the room, then 
came back. 

“Do you like Mr. Romney—very much, Mary?” 
There was a softness in her mother’s voice that Mary 
had never heard before. 

“Like him?” 

She stopped, and her eyes fell. 


An invitation 


Two days after she had sent the letter to Mrs. 
Briggs, Mary received a telegram from John Briggs 
announcing their arrival at the Waldorf and urging 
her to come to them at once. Delighted she took 
an early train for the city. Her welcome from Mrs. 
Briggs was sincere and warmly affectionate. 
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DRAWN BY WILL FOSTER 


They had luncheon together, and later went up- 
stairs for a long talk. Mary had to hear all about 
the children, and in turn had to receive messages 
from them. In the midst of the merry chatter, the 
telephone bell rang. Mary answered the call, as 
was her habit in Denver. With a faint smile on her 
lips, she said “‘yes”’ several times, and putting up the 
receiver she turned to Mrs. Briggs. 

“Mr. Maughm has asked me to dine with him at 
eight. I have said that I would.” 

“Did you bring your evening gown in town with 
you,” was Mrs. Briggs’ irrelevant but purely femi- 
nine remark. 


Seated opposite Maughm at the Ritz that night, 
Mary displayed remarkable self-control. The man 
was his usual confident self. He looked at his com- 
panion critically. 

Mary appeared at no disadvantage. Excite- 
ment lent brilliant colour to her cheeks and added 
depth to the marvellous blue of her blue eyes. Her 
hands and arms were perfect. Again the girl’s 
physical beauty appealed irresistibly to Maughm. 

He flecked the ashes from his cigarette, and took 
a sip of coffee. 

“Well, Mary, what is your answer? You know 
what I want. Only you. Are you going to be 
mine?” 

Mary looked first at Maughm, then at the groups 
of beautifully gowned women at the other tables. 
Such jewels might be hers, and other glories of the 
world, too, if she said ‘‘yes.”” She contemplated for 

(Continued on page 78) 
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{-—An excellent ex- 
ample of an Italian mirror 
of the 18th century. The 
design is typical of the pe- 
riod in which the finest 
Italian carvings were pro- 
duced. 


2.—An 18th century 
mirror which shows that 
the elaborateness of the 
designs of the period were 
frequently tempered with 


reserve. 


3.—One of a pair of 
Adam mirrors expressive 
of the delicacy of detail 
and graceful outline of the 
period distinguished by 
the Adam brothers. 


4.—An early 18th cen- 
tury Italian mirror sug- 
gesting the character of 
the designs which [ater 
influenced the French 
frame makers. 


5.—A Gothic Chippen- 
dale mirror of unique de- 
sign, examples of which 
are found in many South- 
ern homes, relics of colo- 
nial ancestors. 


Harper's Bazar, November, 
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Looking 


Since the 16th century milady of fashion 
has seen herself in mirrors of transparent 
glass backed with mercury and worth at 
times their weight in gold. The frames 
of such mirrors were highly decorated 
even inthe early 17th century. The wood 
carvers of France, Italy and Spain were - 
artists and the various examples depicted 
here are all indicative of the best work of 
these early specialists in wood carving. 
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6.—The crown of the 
prince for whom it was 
made and the emblematic 
decoration of the Golden 
Fleece are shown in this 
Spanish mirror, of the 
17th century. 


7.—Exceedingly sim- 
ple, therefore charming, is 
this graceful example of a 
mirror made in Italy in 
the 18th century. 


8.—Strongly suggestive 
of the French influence, 
is this beautiful example 
of the mirror-making art 
of Italy in the 17th cen- 
tury. 


9.—An overmantel dec- 
orative mirror of the 
Adam period character- 
istic of the 18th century 
English hand carving. 


10.—A Lowis XVth 
frame purely rococo in 
treatment, a pleasing ex- 
ample of the carvings of 
that most decorative pe- 
riod of French art. 
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The use of perfumes is even more ancient than the use of soaps. 
made the latter article for a long time a drug on the market. 
the perfume of good humour. 


HILE there is life there is soap,” my 
dear father, who was always most 
erudite, remarked one day when ca- 
ressing a box of savon Embrasse-moi 
Vite which I thought he was about to 
give me, but which, it appeared, he 
had unselfishly purchased for himself. 

He sniffed and added: “I often think how useful 
it would have been to Nebuchadnezzar who, by 
the way, was probably the first vegetarian. But 
soap was unknown to Biblical folk. They were 
a godly but a fearsome lot. Look at Esther. She 
had to be bathed for six months before she could 
appear before Ahasuerus who, no doubt, needed 
a full year’s treatment. 

‘Salome perhaps was likelier. When she danced 
the pas de quoi before Herod she was girdled with 
water lilies that fell as she danced. It is quite 
conceivable that the old monster should have lost 
over her the few wits that he possessed. For he 
too was soapless. Yet, then, to expect either to 
have been otherwise, means that they would have 
had to have been centuries older than they were and 
that is perhaps exacting. 

“And look at Solomon. In all his glory he did 
not own such a thing as a towel. When he washed 
his hands he had a lad in attendance in whose curly 
hair he wiped them. But he had soft soap and of 
that the least among us can never have enough. 
In addition, he had wives whom he did not know by 
sight, which must have been an advantage, and there 
is quite an interesting bit of gossip concerning him 
and the Queen of Sheba,who visited him on a painted 
elephant and whose wig was dyed bright blue.” 


The perfumed life 


My dear father sighed and resumed: “TI should 
have liked to have known that lady. Theologians 
have taxed her with artificiality, but sincere arti- 
ficiality is far more alluring than artificial sincerity. 
Moreover she set a fashion that afterwards was 
studiously observed in Rome where women of posi- 
tion had wigs of every colour. The wigs were 
scented of course as, in those days, everything else 
was. Horses, dogs, the walls of the palaces, the 
purple sails of the jeweled galleys, the victorious 
standards that dripped with blood, all these dripped 
too with perfume—not with perfume as we get it 
now, for that with soap came later, but with other 
varieties, some of which cost in our money a hun- 
dred thalers an ounce and afforded possibilities in 
voluptuousness of which, unfortunately, the secret 
is lost. 

“One of them that smelt as scarlet looks, was 
much affected by Nero who, when in great joy at 
the death of his wife, spilled more than could be 
reproduced in a decade. Nero, I fear, has been 
Harper's Bazar, November, 1914 
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In fact the generous use of the former 
To-day we still believe in perfumes, especially 


It banishes much that is unpleasant and radiates good common sense as well. 


And that, after all, is the best of scents. 


misunderstood. So too has Heliogabalus. That 
charming people the Sybarites, who drank wine 
made of violets and who slept on rose leaves, loosed, 
at their suppers, doves, drenched in essences, that 
sprinkled perfumes about. The conceit is pleasant, 
but quite ordinary by comparison with one which 
Heliogabalus devised. 


The perfumed death 

“At suppers given by this holy youth who, for 
pets, had trained Numidian lions, the guests were 
provided with a menu embroidered on the cloth, 
not a mere list of dishes but pictures, drawn with 
the needle, of the dishes themselves, and presently 
they were served with elephants’ heels; roasted 
boars from which, when carved, live thrushes flew; 
salads Senatus populusque, dormice Lucullus. For 
further entertainment, suddenly the lions appeared 
and so unexpectedly that occasionally some of the 
guests who could not escape were stupid enough to 
faint. Then, leisurely, panels in the ceiling opened 
and from them flowers fell. There were roses, 
lilies, violets, and these came down in torrents, in 
rainbows, in cascades, in such odorous and chromatic 
avalanches that those who had fainted were smoth- 
ered. 

“There you have what is called the perfumed 
death and with it a picture and what a picture! 
But read my chapter on Esthetics. Always im- 
prove your mind.” 


Les Maures vont vite 

My dear father, who had been standing, stopped, 
for lack of breath perhaps, and sat down. I also 
was much exhausted. Seeing which—he was al- 
ways so considerate—he at once improvised a 
reposeful theory on the intimate relations of colours 
and odours, from which he danced into chemistry 
as practised by the Moors who, he said, invented 
rhyme and the art of distilling and from whom, in 
consequence, our poetry and perfumery come. 

I dare say it is all true, but even otherwise I 
cannot see what difference it would make, though 
to be sure, poets generally are chemists, that is to 
say their wares are a drug on the market; while, 
as for perfumery, the best is good humour and the 
Moors could hardly have invented that, for, if they 
had, Desdemona would not have said, as she must 
have when she talked French: “On ne badine pas 
avec le Moor.” 


Perfumery in court circles 


Good humour then, if you please, for me. I have 
found it an excellent substitute for Cologne, which 
properly is the property of housemaids on their 
Sunday out; and, next to good humour and even 
before it, I put fresh linen to the accompaniment of 
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orris, or else to the tune of violets that are far away 
and the farther away the better. That I think 
represents the gamut of perfumery in present day 
smart life. Though, in court circles before the war, 
Kus-Kus and ambre royale were still perceptible; 
yet then all courts, including those of bankruptcy 
and divorce, are lamentably behind the times. 

Formerly they were more advanced. I used to 
know a grand duchess—dead since, poor soul!— 
who reeked of patchouli and juggled peas with her 
knife. And, after all, why not? What in the world 
is the use of being a grand duchess if you are to be 
bound by the conventions of the herd? I also knew 
an Englishwoman who had a title which, in print, 
was as long as your finger and who smoked a pipe. 
There again why not? On the continent, before 
the war, all the feminine crowned heads smoked, 
which is the only reason I have for objecting to it. 
Royal customs have always seemed to me so an- 
tiquated. 

My grand duchess is a case in point. Her 
legerdemain with a knife was perhaps atavistic. 
When the fork first appeared it was regarded as 
a piece of great foppery. Quite naturally therefore 
the old lady disdained it and if her disdain did not 
extend to patchouli, it is probably because she did 
not know what*it meant. 

I must confess that I do not either, consciously 
at least, though subconsciously I probably do know, 
for coached as I was by my dear father, I am aware 
that precisely as jewels once had an esoteric signifi- 
cance, so too had perfumes theirs. 


The secret significance of scents 

It was for instance formerly held that an extract, 
double-distilled, of jasmine, prevented any gossip 
concerning you and very advantageous it must have 
been. Similarly, the scent of lilies produced con- 
stancy, that is if you wanted it, for I am told that 
constancy is only a lack of imagination—or is it 
opportunity?—and may be very trying at times. 
But the phenomenon is one that lilies produced. 

Bergamot was more serviceable; it delivered you 
of fevers. Santal did better, it freed you from bores. 
Then there was, and unfortunately still is, musk 
with which Mohammed stated that Paradise is 
paved, but he stated it with perhaps the same care- 
lessness as that with which my dear father an- 
nounced that the other place is paved with women’s 
tongues. 

Then there is the rose of which the attar was 
believed to insure the secrecy of confidence—sub 
rosa you know and all that—but even at the risk 
of the betrayal of everything I hold sacred, nothing 
earthly would induce me to have so much as a 
minim of it about. 

(Continued on page 76) 





Palatial homes ot well known Americans 





NE of the notable houses in Baltimore is the marble 
mansion on Mount Vernon Place belonging to 
Doctor and Mrs. Henry Barton Jacobs. It is ad- 

mirably adapted for the formal entertaining which has 
placed Mrs. Jacobs at the head of the social life of the 
Monument City. The rooms on the lower, or public floor 
are large and stately in outline. The treatment of the 
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Foyer Hall. 


The Lsorary. 


several drawing rooms and library is essentially French. 
While possessing many wonderful art treasures, Mrs. 
Jacobs prizes beyond all others the tapestries which have 
been the fruits of many years’ careful! gleaning in Europe. 
Those in the Rose drawing room and the foyer hall are 
splendid specimens of early Flemish work. This hall, by 
the way, is the one severely cold room in the house. Its 
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chastely carved walls are however warmed by the wond:rful 
colourings in the tapestries which fill the panels, and by 
the brocade hangings and rugs. 

The Art Gallery, which also serves as a ball room and 
private theatre, is very handsome. It is magnificently 
decorated, the walls and ceilings being covered with the 
elaborate ornamentation which marked the period of 





Henry Barton Jacobs’ House, Baltimore, Md. 


Louis Fifteenth. The panels are covered with gold 
brocade and form backgrounds for the paintings. Mrs. 
Jacobs’ art collection is a notable one. She began it 
during the life-time of her former husband, the late 
Robert Garrett, president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and is still adding to it with great discrimination 
and patience. 
Harper's Bazar, November, 1014 
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The Art Gallery. 


The Drawing Room. 


Placed as many of her largest paintings are, against the 
gold panels, the effect of the gallery is almost too sumptuous. 
The draperies at the windows and doors and about the arch 
of the stage, carry many degrees further the elaborate 
luxury of this most magnificent of French periods. 

Naturally its use as an art gallery necessitated careful 
lighting, while its use as a ball room required a definitely 
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beautiful note. Broad side windows and a skylight filled 
the first requirement, and the old gilt candelabra with 
their crystal pendants filled the second. These lights, 
by the way, are screened in such a manner that the 
lights are reflected and the modern but not always 
artistic method of concealing the source of illumination 
was thus avoided. 
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A real pussy-cat cloak—big and full and 
comfy—straight from the house of Drécoll. 
Enveloped in its voluminous folds the wearer is 
almost lost. Only her eyes peep out from 
above the bushy black and whiie fox collar— 
the magpie combination in furs being one of the 
new notes of the Drécoll collection. Straight 
and, oh, so full, the mantle hangs from this 
furry collar almost to the bottom of the gown, 
and always flaring. And as if to accentuate 
this spring at the bottom a wide band of the 
two furs is added. The tiny hands find their 
way out of two great cuffs—muff-like pieces of 
fur—which extend almost to the elbow of the 
big, baggy sleeves. An antique Russian silver 
ornament fastens a cloak which might have 
been fashioned for the ex-Empress Eugenie. 
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Since Russia and France have joined against 
the enemy the French couturiers do not hesi- 
tate to glean their inspiration from the land of 
snow and beautiful women. From the tip of 
her turban to the toes of her boots this little 
lady is Russian. The material is a blue cloth, 
the military blue colour, and the trimmings are 
black astrachan, the fur the Russian officers 
use to edge their capes. This fur forms the 
collar, high and flaring, but, open in the front, 
outlines either side of the front of the tight little 
jacket and edges the tiny flaring basque. But 
the newest feature of the jacket is the leg-o’- 
mutton sleeve—the real, old-time, full sleeve 
gathered full into the normal armhole. The 
skirt, full and trimmed with braid, displays the 
patent leather Russian boots. 
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Crinolines 


Ruffle upon ruffle, each rippling forth in bil- 
lowy fullness, makes one believe that this 
quaint little skirt of coral pink taffeta must 
have been cherished all these years in the hidden 
recesses of a chest belonging to an 1830 belle. 
At least Weeks has copied almost to the last 
detail the skirt of that period. There are slight 
modifications in the corsage, though the flat 
shoulder effect is just as pronounced. And it is 
achieved by a sash of black and silver brocade 
ribbon which twines its way over one shoulder 
and across the hip. Two ruffles of the taffeta 
outlined in sable are laid flat over the other 
shoulder, the flare coming well below the top of 
the arm. A line of sable marks the bottom edge 
of the skirt which is short enough to display the 
turn of the ankle. 
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DRAWINGS BY M. BULL 


Crinolines 


Of all the Drécoll collection there was no 
garment more sumptuous, more radiant, or 
more interesting than this mantle. Fashioned 
from chiffon velvet in a vivid orange hue, one 
wondered if the designer was endeavoring to 
see how much material he could put into one 
garment or how costly he could make it. Vel- 
vet, fur, lace, and metallic embroidery are com- 
bined with a lavish hand. The velvet upper sec- 
tion of the mantle is embroidered in silver and 
luxurious bands of skunk outline the sleeve 
openings and swathe the throat as a collar. 
From this flare two deep circular flounces, the 
lower one of black tulle edged with skunk and 
the upper one of hand-wrought black lace. 
Both of them fall in great voluminous folds to 
the bottom of the gown. 


Though exceedingly simple in construction 
the crinoline note is clearly sounded by Drécoll 
in this afternoon frock. The skirt of blue chif- 
fon flares forth with all the billowy fullness of 
the 1830 dels, and b it is fashioned 
of a sheer, filmy stufi it is hemmed with a wide 
band of the dark blue satin so that it may stand 
out and give one a chance to view a trim ankle. 
Lengths of dark blue satin are draped in sur- 
plice fashion to form the bodice. The V neck, 
formed from the crossing of the material, is out- 
lined by an embroidered design of Eastern ori- 
gin carried out in shades of darker blue. A 
collar of dark blue velvet rises high and flaring 
at the back of the neck, extending only to the 
shoulder line. The sleeves are long and cling 
closely to the arm. 
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Straight back to the early Victorian period 
went Premet when he decided to feature crino- 
lines. One could easily imagine that the young 
queen might have worn ‘his little frock of light 
brown taffeta. Surely she has been pictured 
in many a skirt quite as short, quite as full, and 
trimmed in the same manner—a velvet ribbon 
trimming in an old blue tone (even the colour 
scheme reflects the period). The fitted basque 
waists are more suggestive of this earlier time 
when the beauties boasted of their tiny wasp 
waists than of to-day, but even the “natural” 
figure must be moulded this winter into one of 
these close-fitting creations. Premet makes 
them more comfortable by adding long, full 
sleeves of tulle and softening the neck with 
folds of the tulle. 
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The birth rate on the East Side is not influenced by economic conditions and so the life of a woman physician from 





DRAWING BY MARY LANE McMILLAN 


Night 


From home to home she goes on her never ending rounds, ushering 


tiny mites of humanity into an uncertain existence, and encountering humour, pathos, and even grim tragedy on her 


way. 


RRRRRR rrrrrr 
The buzzer over my bed at the Mater- 
nity Hospital had the same pitch as the 
fog-horn of an ocean liner, and at times 
imparted the same dismal feeling. My 
body obeyed the summons and [I was out on 
the floor long before my dream-clogged brain had re- 
turned from nowhere-land. <A glance at my room- 
mate’s empty bed convinced me that I was on first call. 

Heerrrerrr . . Irp 

That black sleep-murdering-machine! It was only 
an hour since [ turned in. I took down the receiver. 

“Hello! Alabour? All right!” 

When a few minutes later I called for my instru- 
ments at the office downstairs I heard the night 
clerk stamp my time. 

“*No strikes in this business. You are the twelfth 
out tonight,” he called out cheerily, for he knew 
how long I had slept. 

“No,” I replied, “‘and no walking delegates to 
tell the patients that we are working overtime.” 

It was a cool early summer morning, so early that 
almost no life was stirring. The square lay there 
like an empty stage, but the far away hum of trains, 
the whistles of boats on the river and live atoms of 
the air were work-a-day songs of a giant city which 
never goes to bed. The light was warming through 
the East-and-West streets, and I mechanically 
counted the alternate light and shadow that fell on 
my eyelids as the car whizzed me along, half asleep. 
As I stood at the running board, ready to get off, a 
pushcart man walked by. He looked at my black 
bag, then at me and smiled. I smiled back and 
nodded and he lifted his cap. In a moment he was 
gone, but I knew that he had been sometime in that 
wonderland where everything but mothers and 
babies is merely an incident—the land of pink and 
chubby faces, inturned feet and turned-up noses, 
cooing, toddling, gurgling mites speaking a language 
that only the chosen few can understand. 

All drowsiness had been blown away as I hurried 
up an alley to a rear tenement house. I felt rather 
than saw a mass of sleeping humanity as I stood in 
the little room, kitchen and chamber all-in-one. 
\ woman of heavy frame was pacing up and down 
in stockinged feet. 

“T’ve got it good this time, Doctor. Don’t you 
think it will be a boy? I’ve got the pain in a differ- 
ent place from when I had a girl.” 

“Do you want a boy?” I asked. 

“IT don’t give a hang, but my husband, he wants 
a boy to help with the work.” 

She looked at me inquiringly and I knew she 
cared . . . she wanted to keep and hold him. 

Meanwhile the dreaded neighbour woman _ had 
come in. The one who has brought up a dozen 
children without any trouble and always knows 
more than I do. As I watched her wiry figure bend- 
ing and buzzing about the stove, my woman nudged 
me at the elbow. 

‘She drinks,”’ she confided in a whisper. 

I looked at the women and then about the room. 
There was a half empty vodka bottle on the window- 
sill in the alcove, and a mate in the débris over by 
the stove. 

“Better go to bed, mother,”’ I said when she took 
hold of my arm as the pains came on her. 
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“Take it easy—eh? Wish you had one yoursel’. 
Never again—boy or no boy.” 

When a while later I had dressed nine pounds of 
wriggling, scolding, fisticuffing baby-girlness I car- 
ried her into the ‘‘ parlor” where the unhappy father 
stood darkly by in a corner. 

““Do feel how heavy she is; she has the weight 
all right,” I said, holding the baby out towards him. 
But he turned gruffly towards the door. I put my 
back against it. I felt the blood going to my head. 
I must make the fight. He must own her. 

I resolutely put the bundle into his arms and 
rushed away. Through the door I saw the remain- 
ing contents of the vodka bottle being poured down 
my patient’s throat. 

“Cut that out,” I called, but it was too late. 
A hemorrhage! How I worked over that hulking, 
relaxed frame until the scared little woman from next 
door wiped my dripping face. ...I heard her 
paddle down the hall with a prescription I scratched 
on a piece of paper. It seemed hours before I heard 
those steps returning. 

““Where is the baby?”’ she drawled. 

The baby—I had quite forgotten the baby. I 
peeked through a crack in the wall. There it was, 
lying on the man’s lap in quiet majesty, contentedly 
sucking its thumb and squinting at the light, while 
he was tickling the rosy feet. 

“With her daddy, and he is going to be late for 
work,” I said, chuckling inwardly. 

The Neighbour Woman 

There was heating of water and general busy-ness. 
Then my nose caught a fragrance that made me 
think of June meadows, and a strange, gurgling 
noise struck my ear. Looking into the front room I 
saw my infant charge struggling with some brown 
liquid that was being poured into a little round 
mouth, forcibly held open by my self-appointed 
assistant. 

““What are you doing to my baby ?”’ I called. 

‘Just took the chance to get a iittle tea at the 
drug store. Best thing for babies. Had six of them 
mysel’ and I always... ” 

The father was laughing now and the woman in 
bed begun to laugh, laugh till her body heaved under 
my hands. I sat down by the bedside and joined 
in spite of myself. I had a strong inclination to put 
bookish prattle on the sublimity of motherhood 
into my bag together with signs and symptoms, 
and go home before any more domestic treatments 
were instituted. The hemorrhage was subsiding, 
but I did not dare attribute it to any skill of mine. 
She was evidently of the race of mythical women 
of old who dropped out of the caravan for a day or 
two, and then caught up with it a few days later, 
a newborn child on her back. 

It was the white heat of noon when hot and dusty 
I returned to my cool white hospital room. As I 
dozed off I shot a defiant glance at the buzzer on 
the wall. It was five that afternoon when I again 
elbowed my way through jostling supper crowds, 
whetting their appetites on savoury odours. 

“Sixth door front, miss.” 

A crowd of women, sleeves rolled up and faces 
flushed from the supper fires, were gathered around 


the doorway where I stopped, and they nodded sym- 
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There is the sure touch of one who knows human nature in this remarkably realistic picture of slum life. 


pathetically as I hurned up the creaking stairway. 
A ten-year-old boy met me at the door, politely 
holding it open, and pulling out a chair for my bag of 
instruments. This was indeed unusual. In most 
places I had to assume an attitude of ownership, ap- 
propriating everything usable without the asking, 
but here was an air of quality in these newly starched 
frills around the cupboard shelves, the brightly burn- 
ing candles and freshly scrubbed floors. It was as 
though a high-born guest were expected and every- 
thing had been made ready. There was no busy 
neighbour woman this time, for the husband was my 
assistant, while my ten-year-old man was putting his 
sisters to bed in the rear room. As we worked the 
noises from the street sifted in through the open 
window: shouts, laughter, hand-organs and rumbling 
wagons. I pondered and could not forbear asking 
how they brought up such quiet-mannered chil- 
dren in such a neighbourhood. He smiled a half 
bashful, half proud smile, but when the mother 
clung to him instead of to me in the agony of her 
pains, and I saw a tear glistening in his eye, I knew: 
he loved her and she loved him. I turned away 
from the hands tightening till the knuckles showed 
white: it was a holy place and I was an intruder. 

Faster and faster the pains rent her body. 

“Open your mouth—breathe fast,” I called. 

Never had I so wanted to send whiffs of chloro- 
form to end all this torment, this curse on woman- 
kind, this seemingly unwarranted end to months of 
hope and suffering. But undisturbed by it all slept 
the three little bodies in the next room, and on the 
street life surged to and fro, unconscious of a soft- 
eyed little stranger that was knocking at our door. 

Another piercing cry, every muscle quivering 
steel, and it was over. She fell back into the pil- 
lows limp, tired, exhausted from a work more ex- 
acting than that of a galley slave. 

When I was ready to take my leave, I looked in 
through the door of the little rear room. There was 
Morris asleep with his charges—a tangle of plump 
legs and arms, pink as seashells and with lines of 
the Murillo cherubs. 

“You are a millionaire,” I whispered to the proud 
father. 

As I looked up my glance took in the wall above 
the bed and was arrested by the drawing of a Mogul 
engine. I tried to gulp down my curiosity, but the 
father evidently followed my thoughts, for with in- 
expressible pride he pointed to the drawing, saying: 

“‘Sam, mein son. He goes to evening high school.” 

“You are certainly a wealthy man,” I repeated 
as he lighted my steps down to the street door, tell- 
img me of Sam and his engineering projects. In the 
fulness of his heart he evidently wanted to share his 
riches with me in some way. 

“You have no baby—not yet,” he mused. “We 
call her after you; change her name on the birth 
certificate—yes?” 

I nodded smilingly my approval, thinking at the 
same time of a namesake of one of my friends who 
by this time undoubtedly was decorating the pages 
of his spelling book with the gracious combination 
of Robert Maxwell Blumenstein. I must still have 
been smiling at the incident when I entered my re- 
port at the office, for the night clerk called out: 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Health in the Home 
GERTRUDE K. COLBY 


By 


There is perhaps nothing in which community welfare depends so directly upon the individual 


as in the matter of health. For that reason too much 
question of household cleanliness and sanitation. 


importance cannot be attached to the 
Miss Colby this month gives our readers some 


practical hints and valuable suggestions for the prevention of disease in the home. 


UR grandparents and even our parents 
used to regard the medical profession 
as a refuge in times of sickness, but 
something to be utterly ignored when 
the organs were performing their 
functions in an approximately normal 
fashion. We of a latter generation realize that this 
view limited medicine and science to about half 
their possible field of action. Restoration to health 
is a noble work but the prevention of disease is 
higher, finer and more profitable economically. 

In every large enterprise it has been found that 
care of the health of those concerned saves time and 
increases efficiency. The medical corps of Panama 
made the digging of the canal possible by their 
sanitary measures. Life in Havana and Manila 
was opened to Americans by making them inhabit- 
able through up-to-date sanitation. The medical 
staff of an army or navy is more concerned with 
preserving the health of its men than in caring 
for the casualties resulting from active service. 

Sanitation is positively, not negatively, construc- 
tive. 

In our homes, each one of us has her own little 
Havana or Panama which should be so cared for 
that the health of the family may be preserved and 
the possibilities of disease minimized. 

Cleanliness is the keynote of all sanitation. 

It is an acknowledged fact that disease thrives 
in filthy surroundings. In the crowded tenement 
districts of a great city, where each room houses 
more people than its air supply can support and 
where lack of water makes personal, to say nothing of 
household cleanliness a luxury, sickness is bound to 
find a foothold. A goodly proportion of diseases 
are caused by germs, which have found little or no 
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resistance after entering the body, and have thrived 
and multiplied. The best means of fighting these 
germs is to do away with all conditions which favor 
their growth, and provide surroundings in which 
the individual may be strengthened to resist the 
attacks of the bacteria to which he is constantly 
exposed. 
Clean air 

Real cleanliness involves not only our surround- 
ings, but the air we breathe and the food we eat. 

Clean air means air which has the necessary 
amount of oxygen to change the sluggish blood 
which comes to the lungs from the veins into the 
bright red arterial blood which leaves the lungs to 
carry life to all the tissues of the body. Clean air 
is air with a minimum of carbon dioxide and the 
other waste products which are breathed out from 
the lungs and given off by the skin. The only 
means of insuring its presence is by careful ventila- 
tion. There should always be a circulation of air, 
for there is less danger from a draft than by breath- 
ing polluted air. The average house is too tightly 
closed, especially in winter, and even at the expense 
of some of the heat, there should always be a cur- 
rent of air. 

There is danger of pollution of the air from bad 
drains and defective plumbing. Unfortunately 
some of the most dangerous gases are practically 
odorless and consequently give no warning of their 
presence. Many fatalities have followed the ac- 
cumulation of sewer gas in houses closed for a short 
period of time. Sometimes the sewer gas carries 
active disease germs but more frequently the evil 
effect is caused by the direct action of the gas on 
the blood and the tissues. The most common 
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symptoms of sewer-gas poisoning are pallor, lan- 
guor, frequent headache, loss of appetite and chronic 
anaemia. Children are especially susceptible to 
this poisoning and suffer in nutrition. The great 
danger in gas poisoning lies in the weakening of 
the powers of resistance to typhoid fever, diph- 
theria and the like. 

It is necessary then to have a watchful eye on all 
possible sources of foul gases. It is easy to become 
accustomed to a slight odor of escaping gas and 
its effect upon the system is so slow that we are 
likely to overlook it until much harm is done. But 
the final results are too serious to be ignored. 

We must remove the causes of bad air as far as 
possible, but as we are not usually able to destroy 
the impurities of the atmosphere of our dwellings, 
as fast as they are produced, we must use ventilation 
for their dilution and removal. 

Dust in the air is frequently a cause of respiratory 
troubles, such as bronchitis, pneumonia and tuber- 
culosis as it acts as an irritant to the air passages 
and makes them easy prey to disease germs. The 
vacuum cleaner is a boon to mankind from a hygienic 
as well as a labour saving point of view. Old fash- 
ioned sweeping stirred up and scattered the dust. 
The vacuum cleaner collects it where it may be 
readily disposed of. Rugs on hardwood floors are 
better than carpets because easier to keep clean. 
Heavy hangings should be dispensed with as far as 
possible because of their tendency to collect dust 
and also because they shut out the light. Light, 
especially sunlight, is the twin spirit of fresh air. 
No room should be perpetually darkened and the 
room with the most sunlight is the best to live in and 
to sleep in. Sunlight is a great purifier and many 

(Continued on page 74) 


Venus and Psyche become reconciled. 


The 


NE feature of distinct interest in wall 
papers of a century ago is the fact that 
the panels in which the paper was always 
printed recorded a certain story or theme. 
The paper “Cupid and Psyche” consists 
of twelve panels after cartoons by David, 

and was printed in 1814 from some fifteen thousand 
blocks. This interesting wall paper was produced by 
Desfosse and Karth and an original set still exists in 
the Joseph Bonaparte house in Philadelphia 

The story told by this paper is the old myth of 
Cupid and Psyche. A certain king and queen had 
three daughters. Psyche the youngest was so beau- 
tiful that even Venus found her altars deserted while 
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The sisters asked Psyche what sort of a person her husband 


o f 


men paid their vows to the virgin. Finally Venus 
became so angered that she ordered Cupid to infuse 
in the girl a passion for some low unworthy thing. 

Cupid went to the fountains in the garden of 
Venus and filled two vases, one with sweet water 
and one with bitter. Then he sought Psyche, whom 
he found asleep. In spite of a feeling of pity he 
shed a few drops of the bitter water over her lips 
and touched her side with the point of his arrow. 
At this instant she awoke and although Cupid was 
invisible he was so startled that he wounded him- 
self with his own arrow. To repair the mischief he 
poured the waters of joy over her bead and de- 
parted. 
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Psyche sheltered by a fisherman. 


‘*Cupid and Psyche’’ 


The three headed monster. 


Time went on but Psyche, frowned on by Venus, 
had no lovers. Her parents fearing they had in- 
curred the wrath of the gods consulted the oracle 
of Apollo. The answer filled everyone with dismay. 
“The virgin is destined for the bride of no mortal 
lover.”” However, at Psyche’s request preparations 
were made for her marriage. A procession was 
formed and poor Psyche was conducted to the top 
of a mountain. Thence, Zephyr bore her away to a 
grassy dale where she fell asleep. Waking she saw a 
beautiful palace and grounds whose splendor con- 
vinced her that she was in the land of the im- 
mortals. 

She went to the palace but for a long time she 
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papers 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


COURTESY OF A. L. DIAMENT & CO 


Psyche deserted. The parents of Psyche consult the oracle. 





She opened the box. **Drink this, Psyche, and be immortal.’’ Psyche and Cupid united. 


did not see her husband. He came and went only 


reach the realms of Pluto through a cave. Fol- 
in the darkness. She begged him to remain during 


Psyche now spent all her time searching for her 
husband. 


the day so that she might see his face but he made 
excuses which satisfied her for a time. At length 
she obtained permission for her sisters to visit her. 
Their constant queries in regard to her husband 
still further aroused her suspicion and she determined 
to see his face that night. As soon as he was asleep 
she arose and uncovered the lamp. A drop of the 
hot oil fell upon his shoulder and without a word 
he arose and fled through the window. Attempting 
to follow him Psyche fell to the earth. Cupid paused 
only long enough to utter the reproach, “‘ No other 
punishment inflict I than to leave thee forever.” 
When Psyche again recovered consciousness the 
palace and garden had disappeared. 
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She finally reached the temple of Ceres 
who advised her to submit to Venus and through 
her regain her lover. Accordingly Psyche went to 
the temple of Venus where she was received with 
anger and ordered to the storehouse to sort grain. 
Cupid had the ants assist her in her task. Next 
morning she was ordered to fetch samples of wool 
from the golden sheep feeding nearby. The goddess 
of the stream had her rest till noon by which time 
the sheep had left bits of wool on the bushes of the 
field. The next task the goddess set her was to go 
to Proserpina and secure a box containing beauty. 
Psyche, frightened at the prospect of the journey 
to Erebus, thought to hurl herself from the temple 
but a voice restrained her and told her how to 
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lowing these instructions she successfully passed 
the three headed monster at the gate and in- 
duced Charon to ferry her across the Styx. On 
her return her curiosity became too strong and 
disregarding her instructions, she opened the 
box. 

Cupid, recovered from his wound, found her 
asleep beside the open box. Putting the sleep back 
in the box he conducted her to Jupiter. Jupiter 
in turn pleaded the cause of the lovers so success- 
fully with Venus that Mercury was dispatched to 
bring Psyche to the abode of the immortals. On 
her arrival she was presented with a cup of am- 
brosia, the symbol of immortality, and her union 
with Cupid was declared perpetual. 





With the revival of the old-world modes the pannier has 
come back to favour Lelong 
has adapted it very successfully by shirrings at either side 
of the front and back to a little dress for the debutante to 
dance in. 


if it ever quite lost caste. 


There is also an old-time flavour in the fabric— 
acorn coloured taffeta brocaded in old blue and rose flowers. 
The same old-fashion posies are clustered into a brush to 
hold, as it were, the drapings of the flesh coloured tulle 
veiled by black maline which soften the square cut of the 


decolletage. The sleeves are long and close fitting. 


A supple white moiré brocade has been combined by 
Buzenet into an alluring frock to “flirt in.” The drapery 
at the feet still presents the narrow silhouette, but over it 
falls a tunic of silver lace, draped in cascade effect at the 


Dresses to 
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sides, one length finally extending into a long narrow train 
of fish-tail proportions. 
flounces of the brocade flare forth. 


Over this in turn two circular 
The brocade closely 
sheaths the figure above the waist line, but over it the silver 
lace is draped in a loose jacket effect. There are no sleeves, 
merely a strand of jet over the shoulders. 


With a reckless hand—reckless as regards cost—Callot 
combines rare laces, metallic embroideries, and supple 
satins. In this frock she has weighted subtle drapings 
of black chiffon with black net lace. The waist line has 
been eliminated by a bodice of white satin which flares 
over the hips, but above this is lost under a shawl-like 
draping of the lace. In the draping of this lace she has 
accented a feature of her gowns this winter, the changing 





of the neck line whereby there is no fullness over the 
chest. From a girdle of green faille ribbon depends a 
jet ornament. 


As if the wish were father to the thought Premet has 
used a dove—the emblem of peace—as decoration for a 
clever little debutante frock. The bird has seemingly 
lighted on a cluster of white flowers which appear to fasten 
the surplice drapings of the bodice. And from this cluster 
of snowy roses depend blue and pink ribbons with picot 
edges. The colour scheme is charming because the pointed 
bodice is of old blue chiffon velvet and the skirt is of corn 
coloured silk striped in old blue moiré. The draping of the 
skirt is extremely simple with the same nonchalance that the 
wearer might betray in holding up the skirt while dancing. 


dance in, and flirt in, and talk in 











It is impossible to exaggerate the fullness of the mantles 
designed by Cheruit. They are cut circular and ripple 
from the neck to the heels in great organ pipe folds. In 
fact, one’s thoughts immediately run back to the daguerreo- 
types of the beauties of long ago in their farthingales. 
This mantle is developed in black velvet and is bordered 
by a deep shaped band of gray velvet, the joining line being 
marked by a band of monkey fur which, contrary to nature, 
stands up. As if the fullness at the sides was not suffi- 
ciently prominent a circular ruffle is added, indicating the 
existence of a waist line which had almost been obliterated. 


Cheruit delights in dressing the young and the beautiful 
in the short, saucy, little, full skirts which display so allur- 
ingly a pretty ankle and goodlooking slippers. One of 


Dresses to sit in, and stand 
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black net is so full that it suggests the aid of crinoline, but 
instead of this old-world method aluminum embroidery 
has been used. The bodice topping this piquant skirt re- 
sembles a waistcoat more than a corsage and is fashioned 
from green and silver brocade. As it the designer had hes- 
itated to combine so masculine a garment with a decidedly 
feminine skirt she has veiled it with black net. 


One of the features of Cheruit’s models is the wide band 
of fur used asa girdle. On this coat of breitschwanz the band 
of fur-black fox on this model—is bordered by a girdle of satin 
ending in a flat bow in the front. As on all of the coats 
from this clever couturiere the skirt section flares in an 
exaggerated manner, the supple peltry being used with 
as much dexterity as cloth or a silk fabric. The skirt worn 


in, 


with the coat intended “to walk in” is of black and white 
checked duvetyn and is cut short, circular and full. 


An entire costume of fur is one of the novelties at 
Cheruit’s, the supple peltries being selected. The skirt 
of this taupe coloured fur costume is typical of this house, 
short, very short, and as full and flaring as a cloth creation. 
Instead of the belt of fur, one of cloth is added and marks 
the characteristic low waist line. The coat is also cut on 
the circular lines and is short, ending at the waist line marked 
by the cloth belt and flares as jauntily as the skirt. The 
sleeves continue the same lines, widening in bell shape 
below the elbow. Another of the round simple collars, 
also of the fur, adds to the old-time flayour of the cos- 
tume. 


and walk in 








Pavlowa 
















Miss Hofiman in her Studio. 


Malvina Hoffman, a 
daughter of the late Richard 
Hoffman, pianist and com- 
poser, although in her early 
twenties, has already achieved 
an enviable reputation as a 
sculptor. Sheis peculiarly suc- 
cessful with dancing figures. 
Pavlowa and Mordkin have 
been her favourite models, 
the former, in fact, has not 
only posed for her, but accord- 
ing to the sculptor, has been 
a wonderful inspiration to her 
The remarkable statuettes re- 
produced on this page seem 
fairly vibrant with life. 





I’ was the quality of movement in action conveyed by 
the virility in her treatment of the “Russian Dancers” 

that roused Rodin’s interest in Miss Hoffman. It is 
this marvelous art of crystallizing a moment of action, so 
as to convey a sense of the whole movement, which is pecul- 
iarly Rodin’s own, and the great master, quick to recognize 
this talent in the young sculptor’s work, was induced to 
accept her as his pupil. This great sensitiveness and sub- 
tleness of perception should belong to every great artist, 
but unfortunately it is only too frequently lacking. Sculp- 
tural art demands this quality more than any other, but 
even the sculptor must fail in depicting the essence of 
motion if the model does not portray it. It is in these 
“action poses” that Pavlowa stands supreme, and in 
her warm hearted way, she gives generous praise to 
this latest interpreter of her rhythmic grace. In these 


truly lifelike statuettes which show certain movements 
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Les Orientales. 


Pas de Orange. 
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in the early Greek dances, Miss Hoffman’s genius is 
well defined. 

The Bacchante has 
New York, but the modeling, the glowing life which ema- 


been exhibited several times in 


nates from these tiny figures, the entrancing abandon of 



























The Bacchante. 


COPYRIGHT, 1914, MALVINA HOFFMAN 


in this direction, and it is here that art enters to melt un- 
compr ing bst into flowing lines of beauty. 
From the sculptor’s point of view, this work is daring in 
the extreme, and one that only the greatest talent could 

fully plete without at the same time making 








gesture which are so characteristic of the great danseuse, 
make it most fitting for reproduction anew. 

A drawing typifying 'a moment from the Bacchanale is 
reproduced here. This is in a way Miss Hoffman’s latest 
work, as it was done only this summer at Mme. Paviowa’s 
home in England. It is not usual to find so marked a 
talent for drawing in one who seriously and successfully 
pursues the art of sculpture. It may in part be described 
as Miss Hoffman’s method of work which is to make rapid 
drawings of her model in action, and through these, to come 
to a definite conception of her artistic result. 

“Les Orientales” is a most astonishing piece of virtuosity 
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the subject grotesque. The art lover will appreciate 
the breathlessness of the moment before the danseuse 
sinuously recovers her balance, and the lithe strength of 
the dancer as he braces himself to support her. In the 
Pas de Orange, the dancers use orange blossoms instead 
of the grapes of The Bacchante. 

Later in the winter, Miss Hoffman will exhibit the frieze 
in low relief for which Madame Paviowa posed during the 
summer. No description of Miss Hoffman’s work is com- 
plete without mentioning her portrait busts, for which she 
is as well known as for her larger, purely imaginative 
works in marble and bronze. 
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Between Ourselves 


By 


ARNOLD DALY 


After a time we can master our emotions so that they do not readily betray themselves in our face or appear- 


ance. But, oh, what tales our hearts could tell were they granted the power of speech. 
If you have ever suffered from the inconsistency of woman or the faithlessness of man you 


heart has its say. 


In this story one man’s 


will appreciate the poignancy and the bitter truth of the story this heart tells. 


DARE say it came from looking into the fire so 

long. Hickory logs properly used are seductive 

things, and as the sea will produce strange things 

if gazed upon long enough, I presume we should 

not be surprised when a wood fire turns con- 

jurer. At any rate, without further preamble— 
there, as I live, before me rolled out from the ashes 
a human heart, throbbing for all the world as though 
it were feebly gasping for air. I blinked in a be- 
wildered way, thinking I was indeed mad, yet hop- 
ing it would only prove to be the phantom result of 
after-dinner napping. I was awake right enough, but 
I had no time for further amazement, for it began to 
speak—and amazement changed to a feeling of fas- 
cinated horror. 

“You look very comfortable sitting there. If a 
casual acquaintance, or even a friend, entered this 
room now, they would think you were happy and 
at peace with all the world. I suppose you're sur- 
prised that I’ve come to have a talk with you—well, 
you needn’t be, and for heavens’ sake don’t look 
so idiotically amazed. Goodness knows you’ve 
taken me out of my peaceful home often enough, 
and offered me freely in the market place. I certainly 
hope that after we've finished this chat, at least 
after I’ve finished talking and you’ve listened in- 
tently enough—I may go back in peace to your 
breast and assume my proper functions. 


The head and the heart 


“Of course, I never could understand why you 
felt it necessary upon all occasions, including holi- 
days, to drag me forth into the blinding sun, and 
never, by any chance, grant me the courtesy of ‘by 
your leave’, or ‘if you don’t mind’, or even ‘to 
oblige me’. Your dazzling ego put the reins into 
your own hands for, of course, you, of all people, 
must do everything from the head. The head in- 
deed! O, you think the head manages so well 
—you fool!—women have none, yet observe how 
well they manage, and as for your head, dear 
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me, you never apply it at all. Dreaming isn’t 
using it, my boy. You spend your time flattering 
yourself because you don’t sneer. Your inaction 
brings defeat and then, with lordly impertinence 
and crass ignorance, you cast the blame at my door 
whereas, as a matter of fact, in all important things 
you consult neither your head nor myself—in fact — 
looking at you again, I rather suspect that your chief 
adviser and boon companion is your liver. Pray 
don’t think for a moment that because the liver 
and myself are neighbors that we are friends. 
As a matter of fact, we have not even a speaking 
acquaintance. I help it of course as I do the rest 
of your body—but that’s only my duty. How- 
ever, that’s a digression. To resume, what I want 
to talk about, or really, to complain about, is your 
treatment of me. 


The trials of a heart 

“Time and time again, as long as I can remember, 
I have implored you to let me rest in peace. I found 
great pleasure in attending to my duties, and asked 
for nothing—except a little moderate exercise—and 
that only to enable me to take better care of you, 
but no—I must be dragged out to meet this one, and 
that. At one time it’s what you call a ‘pal.’ Oh, 
how full your youth was of them! Why didn’t you 
use them all just for companionship? That’s all they 
did with you. Why bring me into it? Every time you 
took me out, and carelessly handed me over to one 
of them I was dropped carelessly on the floor, and 
sometimes even on the street, although I’ll admit 
that it was in your adventures with the opposite 
sex that I invariably found myself on the pavement, 
—generally in the gutter,—at the mercy of taxis, 
cabs, and drays,—my only friend a prowling dog. 
The only time you’ve ever really given me human 
treatment was when you were ill—then, sometimes 
we'd have a real chat. But, when you were well, 
and could go out into the crowd, then the fatiguing 
grind began all over again. How I loved your 
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chance acquaintances, and even your enemies! 
Whilst you thought of them I got a real rest,—but 
your friends—really although I know you are very 
stupid—even you must laugh now when you look 
back; there were one or two real ones. How gladly 
I’d have gone to them. But, of course, being a 
stupid ass, you ook from them and gave nothing in 
return. Why won’t you ever learn that you're 
only using each other and that the one who cares 
the most always gets the worst of it. It’s amusing 
to see the unconscious bullying that goes on amongst 
you. It’s really strange, but your friendships are 
not a bit different from your love affairs. You meet 
aman. Both of you are bored with your list o’ 
friends, and you go through each other rapidly. 
Of course, there’s a moment—the confessional stage 
—when you both think that this time it’s for life. 
I know you do, poor fool, and then very gradually 
you become bored again. ‘The stories and adven- 
tures are repeated, a trifle stale now. You see 
faults in each other and then—I breathe a sigh of 
relief as I find myself back at home in my quiet, 
cosy nest. But, alas! I know that you don’t allow 
me to rest for very long. Sometimes I wonder 
if I resent the ‘Pals’ more than I do the love 
affairs, for the men can hurt too; though, of course, 
the women really hurt the most. 


Fooled 

“Once or twice you've really fooled even me. 
Once, particularly, and it’s difficult to refrain from 
profanity when I look at you and think what I went 
through then. Don’t you realize that I have serious 
work to do in your body? And don’t you realize 
that it’s quite impossible to do it when you bounce 
me around like a rubber ball? What I went through 
in that particular case, taken out, laid at her feet 
—only to be trampled on. Then sometimes she’d 
look down at me and a sense of pity would come 
over her, I suppose. At any rate she’d warm me 

(Continued on page 68) 





Paris costumes 


Callot demonstrates the 
charm of contrasting col- 
ours and fabrics in a stun- 
ning reception costume im- 
ported by Henri Bendel. 
The subtly draped skirt is 
of black broadcloth and the 
ceremonious jacket of pea- 
.cock blue faille. In cut, 
colour and material, the in- 
spiration is from the Louis 


XVI period. 

















Harper’s Bazar will buy any of these things for you. 


for 


The princesse line is fea- 
tured in this téte de négre 
broadcloth gown from Dré- 
coll. The skirt assumes 
the effect of a flaring 
tunic and the bodice is 
trimmed with soutache. 
Imported squirrel is com- 
bined with country blue 
cloth in this muff and toque 
from Gerhardt & Co. 


The old green velvet 
tunic of this restaurant 
gown, imported from Dou- 
cet by Gimbel Brothers, is 
embroidered in aluminum 
thread and bordered with 
dyed kolinsky. A Georgette 
hat of “betterave” velvet 
with a sweep of paradise 
imported by Gerhardt & 
Co. completes the cos- 
tume. 


The very short jacket is 
favoured by Callot in a 
calling costume of black 
velvet imported by Gim- 
bel Brothers. Its square 
cut is accentuated by 
bands of ermine out- 
lined by aluminum em- 
broidery. A scarf of seal- 
skin matches the seal and 
beige satin toque with os- 
trich trimming and the 
small round muff from Ger- 


hardt & Co. 


There is no extra charge for this service 














functions 














Drécoll has given an un- 
usual touch to a cream col- 
oured broadcloth gown by 
dropping a full skirt over a 
narrow foundation skirt of 
opossum fur. The embroid- 
ery is in the colouring of 
the material. The quaint 
little country blue velvet 
turban from Gerhardt & 
Co. is banded by black 
moire and matches the 
shirred barrel muff, 








To wear under the fur coat Pre- 
met has a charming striped velvet 
dress. The skirt is a plain circular 
model with black taffeta buttons 
and the kimono bodice has the 
taffeta plastron. Imported by Gim- 
bel Brothers. 

c 


The slender figure of youth can wear successfully the priacesse model 
from Drécoll, and it would be hard to find a more ideal [uncheon and call- 
ing costume. Made from magenta velvet the tunic hangs straight and long, 
revealing only a few inches of the plaited skirt. Fox fur marks the open- 
ing at the neck and a narrow band edges the tunic. 





Harper’s Bazar will buy any of these things for you. 





Her first grown-up 


om, 


Made for youth are the 
bewilderingly ruffled. skirts 
of Drécoll. Silver spangled 
net and a faint flush pink 
tulle are combined in a 
mass of ruffles caught here 
and there by silver roses. 
A width of the cloth of silver 
is wound around the waist, 
mounting up under the ruf- 
fle of the spangled net 
which in turn is partially 
veiled by a fichu of the 
tulle. 


There is no extra charge for this service. 





clothes 


Almost as exciting as the trousseau are the suits and 
frocks, furs and hats, for the girl who is “‘ coming-out.” 
Up goes the hair and down goes the skirt—only the 
skirts this winter for grown-ups are ankle length—and 
a wardrobe of new clothes is demanded. There must 
be street suits for walking and calling, frocks for lunch- 
ing and dining, evening gowns for the theatre and the 
dance, and hats for every hour of the day. 




















For the first 
cotillion at 
Sherry’s, Henri 
Bendel has a 
Bernard model 
of pink faille 
broche, em- 
broidery in sil- 
ver threads and 
trimmed with 
kolinsky fur. 





The long coat of Drécoll’s is just the model for the rough and ready suit 
of cloth which every débutante must have for her morning tour of the 
Avenue or a round of shopping. Made from purple vigogne, it has a curious 
girdle which is a continuation of the right side of the garment, fastening in 
a straight line with the buttons of the coat. 
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To the epicure, the appointments 
of the table are as vital as the 
vintage of the wines or the sea- 
soning of the food. The napery 
must be of the finest, enhanced 
by real lace or hand embroidery, 
the glass and silver must display 
the newest designs, the china of 

eggshell fragility should be costly, 
and the flowers rare and scented 
with a subtle, delicate perfume. 


Just the silver on this sumptuously 
appointed dinner table represents over 
$3,000.00. 






oat — tae. ee Seen Even for a party of six children an outlay of over 


$1,000.00 is necessary. 





The jeweled coffee sets with cream 

pitcher and sugar bow! of Fav- 
tile glass cost from 
$1,000.90 to $3,000.09. 
























Nearly $8,000.00 has been” 
spent in the appointments of 
this tea table. 


The bride entertains her wed- 
ding party at a table where the 
appointments are valued at over 


$5,000.00. 

Silver from the Gorham Co. 
China from Gilman Collamore 
Se ( Linen from Jame 
McCutcheon & ¢ Flower 
from Galvin, and favours from 


Emma. Brune. 


As the table is arranged for 
the first course of the luncheon 
it represents an expenditure of 
over $3,000.00. 


Harper’s Bazar will buy any of these things for you. There is no extra charge for this service 
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When Fritzi Scheff in “Pretty Mrs. Smith” at the 
Casino Theatre is brought face to face with her ex- 
husbands she is wearing a Lucile frock which might 
make any one of them Iong to return to his former réle. 
The material—one of the wonderful new failles with a 
Pompadour design of flowers developed in silver 
beads—-clings to her slender figure, though such fash- 
ionable points as tunics break the long line in which 
this prima donna delights. There are two tunics, one 
reaching to the left knee and ending in a bead tassel 
and the other extending to the hem on the right side. 
At every step the brilliants and spangles on the lacey 
petticoat shoot their little lights. A band of silver tis- 
sue serves as the corsage, chains of rhinestones holding 
it over the shoulders. The stray end of the black tulle 
sash is finished with gold fringe. 
























One of the most astouncing 
modes shown at Cheruit’s 
was dubbed a moyen-age but 
in good old Anglo Saxon 
would be described as a 
Mother Hubbard. That 
there is a certain charm in 
this wrapper of other days 


One of the most beautiful 
actresses in Paris and one 






famed for the gowns she 
wears is Gabrielle Dorziat. 
This season she is playing the 
leading rdle with William 
Faversham in “The Hawk” 
at the Shubert Theatre. To 












men and women her clever, 
finished portrayal of the réle 
of the wife is a keen delight, 
and to the women her gowns 
are equally interesting. Dou- 
cet is the creator of most of 
them and has been wonder- 
fully successful in this white 
chiffon frock glimmering with 
mother of pearl spangles. By 
mounting the chiffon over 
crépe meteor the Zouave 
draping of the skirt is easily 
accomplished. The corsage 
of silver tissue crosses in 
surplice fashion in front and 
is draped over the hips, the 
edge outlined by a deep fringe 
of crystal beads tipped with 
silver beads. These glisten- 
ing strands fall like silver 
rain over a silver lace tunic. 
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Gabrielle Dorziat has demon- 
strated by the frock she wears 
in “The Hawk.” To begin 
with, the model is inter- 
preted in such “dress-up” 
materials as crépe and chiffon 
with wide bands of mother of 
pearl spangles. The band 
which glitters around the an- 
kles is attached to a chiffon 
foundation which is in turn 
veiled by a plaited chiffon 
tunic. Only a few inches of 
this tunic is revealed, for the 
long, loose, moyen-Aage over- 
dress falls well below the 
knees, though longer in the 
front than in the back, either 
panel being hemmed in er- 
mine. Lace is softly draped 
to fill in the V décolletage and 
form the long sleeves. 















There is a barbaric 
sumptuousness in the 
evening wrap worn by 
Mille. Renouwardt, one of 
the most popular of the 
French actresses. In 
construction it is ridic- 
ulously simple —or at 
any rate gives that 
effect. One might be- 
lieve that the designer 
had taken several 
lengths of gorgeous 
brocade, edged it in 
cord and had dropped 
it over the back of the 
garment, allowing the 
ends at the top to fall 
over in points weighted 
by heavy tassels. And 
then so that it might 
not slip off had buttoned 
it to the foundation at 
the sides with large 
buttons covered in the 
material. The founda- 
tion of this wrap is of 
satin in a gorgeous blue 
tone, the new intense 
blue with glints of green. 


Mirror of Fashion 
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Another typical Lucile gown is 
worn by Grace Carlyle in “The 
Prodigal Husband” at the Empire 
Theatre. This has the fascinating 
little petticoat of gold novelty net 
lace, a pretty conceit which Lucile 
adopted long before the 1830 skirts 
demanded this veiling of the an- 
kles. Over it the blue and silver 
ninon is cleverly draped. The 
tunic of the ninon is finished with 
a picot edging, the most satisfac- 
tory and decorative of edges. A 
length of old blue and silver brocade 
serves as girdle, but only in the 
front of the gown, and into this gir- 
dle is tucked an old-fashioned nose- 
gay of dull tinted posies, a contrast- 
ing bit of colour which always de- 
lights the colour eye of the design- 
er. The simple little bodice has a 
becoming drape of the gold net lace 
which falls almost to the girdle in 
the front and rises in the back into 
one of the new flaring collars. 


































This simple little frock 
which Ruth Shepley wears in 
“It Pays to Advertise” at the 
George M. Cohan Theatre is 
just the model to appeal to 
the young girl who is seeking 
for simplicity distinguished 
by chic touches. It is devel- 
oped in a pretty dove-like 
shade of grey crépe de Chine 
and hangs in the straight, 
loose lines of the moyen- 
age, but a moyen-age very 
much modernized. Two 
deep, plaited flounces of the 
crépe fall almost to the bot- 
tom of the foundation skirt of 
the crépe, which, while not 
full, has not the restricted 
effect of the past. The long 
Russian waist-line is marked 
by a very wide belt of suede 
in a deeper shade of gray 
drawn through a buckle of 
suede. The severity of this 
Cossack bodice is relieved at 
the neck by a frill of handker- 
chief linen which loses itself 
in a hemstitched collar in the 


back. 














Two Wonderful Old Ladies 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Although we may never discover the fountain of youth there is comfort in the thought that youth and age are, 
Richard Le Gallienne in this little story portrays the piquant charm of two old ladies 
whose exuberant spirits and modern point of view have kept them continually abreast of the times. Luccia and 
Irene are typical of a generation in which there is a constantly increasing cult of those who grow old gracefully. 


after all, relative terms. 


T is a pity that our language has no other word 
to indicate that one has lived seventy, eighty 
or ninety years, than the word “‘old”’; for the 
word “old” carries with it implications of ** se- 
nility’’ and decrepitude, which many merely 
chronologically ‘old’? people very properly re- 

sent. The word “young,” similarly, needs the assist 
ance Of another word, for we all know individuals of 
thirty and forty, sometimes even only twenty, whom 
it is as absurd to call “young” as it is to call those 
others of seventy, eighty or ninety, “old.” 

“Youth” is too large and rich a word to serve the 
limited use of numbering the years of undeveloped 
boys and girls. It should stand rather for the vital 
principle in men and women, ever expanding, and 
rebuilding, and refreshing the human organism, 
partly a physical but perhaps in a greater degree a 
spiritual energy. 

At eighty 

I am not writing this out of any compliment to 
two wonderful “old” ladies of whom I am particu- 
larly thinking. They would consider me a dunce 
were they to suspect me of any such commonplace 
intent. No! Iam not going to call them “eighty 
years young,” or employ any of those banal eu- 
phemisms with which would-be “tactful” but really 
club-footed sentimentalists insult the intelligence 
of the so-called “old.” Of course, I know that they 
are both eighty or thereabouts, and they know very 
well that I know. We make no secret of it. Why 
should we? Actually though the number of my 
years falls short of eighty, I feel so much older than 
either of them, that it never occurs to me to think 
of them as “old,” and often as I contemplate their 
really glowing energetic youth, I grow melancholy 
for myself, and wonder what has become of my own. 

They were schoolgirls together, Luccia married 
Irene’s brother—for they allow me the privilege 
of calling them by their Christian names—and they 
have been friends all their lives. Sometimes I see 
them together, though oftener apart, for Luccia and 
her white-haired poet husband—no “older” than 
herself —are neighbors of mine in the country, and 
Irene lives for the most part in New York—as 
much in love with its giant developments, as though 
she did not also cherish memories of that quaint 
almost vanished New York of her girlhood days; 
for she is nothing if not progressive. 

But I will tell about Luccia first, and the first 
thing it is natural to speak of—so everyone else 
finds too—is her beauty. They say that she was 
beautiful when she was young (I am compelled 
sometimes, under protest, to use the words “ young” 
and ‘“‘old” thus chronologically) and, of course, she 
must have been. I have, however, seen some of her 
early portraits, before her hair was its present beauti- 
ful colour, and I must confess that the Luccia of an 
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earlier day does not compare with the Luccia of 
today. I don’t think I should have fallen in love 
with her then, whereas now it is impossible to take 
one’s eyes off her. She seems to have grown more 
flower-like with the years, and while her lovely 
indestructible profile has gathered distinction, and 
a lifelong habit of thinking beautiful thoughts, and 
contemplating beautiful things, has drawn honeyed 
lines as in silver paint about her eyes and mouth, 
the wild-roses of her cheeks still go on blooming— 
like wild-roses in moonlight. And over all glow her 
great clear witty eyes, the eyes of a grand dame who 
has still remained a girl. Her humour, no doubt, 
has much to do with her youth, and I have seen 
strangers no little surprised, even disconcerted, at 
finding so keen a humour in one so beautiful; for 
beauty and humour are seldom found together in so 
irresistible a combination. Is it to be wondered at 
that often on summer days when I feel the need of 
a companion, I go in search of Luccia, and take tea 
with her on the' veranda? Sometimes I will find 
her in the garden seated in front of her easel, making 
one of her delicate water-colour sketches—for she 
was once a student in Paris and has romantic Latin 
quarter memories. Or I will find her with her mag- 
nifying glass, trying to classify some weed she has 
come upon in the garden, for she is a learned botan- 
ist; and sometimes, we will turn over the pages of 
books in which she hoards the pressed flowers gath- 
ered by her and her husband in Italy and Switzerland 
up till but a year or two ago, memorials of a life 
together that has been that flawless romance which 
love sometimes grants to his faithful servants. 
The advanced views of age 

At other times we will talk politics, and I wish 
you could hear the advanced views of this “old” 
lady of eighty. Indeed, generally speaking, I find 
that nowadays the only real progressives are the 
“old” people. It seems to be the fashion with the 
““young”’ to be reactionary. Luccia, however, has 
been a radical and a rebel since her girlhood, and, 
years before the word “feminist”? was invented, 
was fighting the battle of the freedom of woman. 
And what a splendid Democrat she is, and how thor- 
oughly she understands and fearlessly faces the 
problems and developments of the moment. She 
is of the stuff the old Chartist women, and the 
women of the French Revolution were made of, and 
in her heart the old faith in Liberty and the people 
burns as brightly as though she were some young 
Russian student ready to give her life for the cause. 
When the revolution comes to America, stern mascu- 
line authority will be needed to keep her—her friend 
Irene too—from the barricades. 

“Stern masculine authority!”” As I write that 
phrase, how plainly I can hear her mocking laughter; 
for she is never more delightful than when pouring 
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out her raillery on the magisterial pretensions of 
man. To hear her talk! The idea of a mere man 
daring to assume any authority or direction over 
a woman! Yet we who know her smile and whisper 
to ourselves that for all her witty tirades, she is 
perhaps of all women the most feminine, and really 
the most “obedient’’ of wives—a rebel in all else 
save to the mild tyranny of the poet she has 
loved, honoured, and yes! obeyed, all these wonder- 
ful years. 

Perhaps in nothing is the reality of her youthful- 
ness so expressive as in her adorable gaiety. Like 
a clear fresh spring it is ever brimming up from the 
heart into her mischief-loving eyes. By her side 
merely technically young people seem heavy and 
serious. And nothing amuses her more than to 
gravely mystify, or even bewilderingly shock, some 
proper acquaintance, or some respectable strangers, 
with her carefully designed mock improprieties of 
speech or action. To look at the loveliest of grand- 
mothers, it is naturally somewhat perplexing to 
the uninitiated visitor to hear her talk, with her 
rarely distinguished manner, of frivolous matters 
with which they assume she has long since done. 

The tango 

A short while ago, when I was taking tea with her, 
she had for visitor a staid old maidish lady, little 
more than half her age, whom she had known as 
a girl, but had not seen for some years. In the 
course of conversation, she turned to her guest, 
with her grand air: 

“Have you done much dancing this season?” 
she asked. 

“O indeed no,” answered the other unsuspi- 
ciously, “‘my dancing days are over.” 

‘At your age!” commented Luccia with surprise. 
“Nonsense! You must let me teach you to dance 
the tango. I have enjoyed it immensely this 
winter.” 

“Really?” gasped the other in astonishment, 
with that intonation in the voice naturally so grati- 
fying to the “old” that suggests that the person 
talking with them, really regards them as dead and 
buried. 

“Of course, why not?” asks Luccia with perfect 


seriousness. ‘I dance it with my grandsons. My 
husband doesn’t care to dance it. He prefers the 
polka.” 


Not knowing what to think, the poor old maid— 
actually “old” compared with Luccia—looked from 
her to the beautiful venerable figure of her polka- 
dancing husband seemingly meditating over his 
pipe, a little withdrawn from them on the veranda, 
but inwardly shaken with mirth at the darling non- 
sense of her who is still the same madcap girl he 
first fell in love with so many years ago. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The most striking novelty at Premet’s is the 
very short skirt pointed at the hem in the front 
and in the back and several inches shorter at the 
sides. It is the feature of this blue serge frock 
with Roman striped girdle and white linen collar. 


\SHIONS in Paris at present are on famine 
rations. This though discouraging for the 
correspondent is the best thing in which 
a shortage could occur for the city itself. 
The designers havestruggled bravely tokeep 
up interest in the all vital subject of dress, 
and in order to tempt recalcitrant “ Eves,” have even 
made beguiling reductions in price, though to little 
Harper's Bazar, November, 1914 
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Our correspondents and artists are 
still in Paris. 
roar of the cannon have not put them 
to flight, for despite the desperate con- 
ditions in Paris and despite the fact 
that the woman of fashion is in mourn- 
ing or wearing old clothes, the couturiers 
are busy designing fashions for the 
women of America. 
hint of these new modes that this fear- 
less little crew of artists and writers 
are collecting and sending to you. 
But let Nita Norris tell you of the 

















Paris fashions on famine rations 


By NITA NORRIS 


The rain of shells and the 


And it is the first 


fashion situation. 
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Drecoll delights in softening the line at the 
neck by high plaited ruches of net, lace or chiffon, 
banded by ribbon and ornamented by nosegays. 
On this garnet coloured frock with black and gar- 
net checked tunic the ruche is of cream net, 


or no avail. It is all very well to say “Buy your 
gowns of lace, velvet, and cloths of gold, mesdames. 
Don’t grudge the sou, but help to give employment 
to the hundreds who, failing your orders, will be 
thrown out of employment.”’ But who among the 
French, when the Germans were pounding on the 
very doors of Paris, had the heart to choose the 
gowns, or to wear them once chosen? It is not to 
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In a redingote dress of magenta velvet Drecoll 
uses the po = plaits at the sides, shows a back 
plain and semi-fitted, the front broad and loose, 
and a very full, very short skirt puffed into the 
Turkish trouser drapery at the ankle. 


be expected. Then, too, as a matter of fact, if all 
the men have gone to the war what earthly use 
is there of women fussing about clothes? There 
you have the matter in a nutshell. Thus clothes 
have become, for the time being, a side issue. It 
has, to be sure, taken the war of nations to ac- 
complish the feat, but accomplish it it has. It 
remains to be seen whether results more decisive 
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The moyen-age frock is depicted in one of its 
purest types in this reception frock of black velvet 
and black and gold brocade. The short full skirt 
and the long tight sleeves are of the velvet, the 
elongated armhole being outlined in sable. 


than this are to follow from this upheaval of civ- 
ilization. 

Practically Paris is now Bordeaux. All the “ Who’s 
Who” have followed in the wake of the govern- 
ment, and cafés and boulevards of this charming old 
seaport town are crowded with the ‘Tout Paris.” 
Every nook and cranny is ‘au compact,” and the 
state of mind of various of the young attachés of 
Harper's Bazar, November, 1014 
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A stunning costume for the street is of red vel- 
vet, the full tunic banded in sable. semi-fitting 
basque effect prevails from the bust lineto the 
hips, the slight fulness restrained at the sides by 
an elaborate jet ornament. 


the different embassies, as they view the somewhat 
primitive quarters allotted them, is really tragic 
(or ludicrous). 

Every one here is wearing the greater part of his 
or her worldly goods, including ready cash pinned 
to the person. Twenty franc paper notes vanish 
while you look at them; they seem so valueless 
after the good gold of peace, Banque de France 
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On a frock designed for Madame Joire by 
Paquin the full skirt is of black satin striped in 
black velvet. The tight fitted bodice opens over 
a chemisette of white chiffon buttoning with 
three strass butt and outlined in ermine. 





or not to contrary. If valueless get rid of them 
while you can is the feeling. All the mondaines 
are very badly dressed. They left Paris in their 
worst ¢lothes. All the others are ‘“‘dernier cri” and 
covered with jewels. So it goes. 

Here as in Paris, the chief diversion is the study 
of the map of Europe. The chief occupation is 
learning how to bandage the wounded. The 























Redfern has interpreted the tendency to- 
ward the long and the loose in a model which full. 
he has copied from the puchin monk’s he dro 
cloak. Of brown burella it is trimmed with yoke 
the same cloth in white and is girdled by a 
brown silk cord. 


number of full fledged nurses who have sprung up 
within the last month gives gratifying evidence to 
the effect that there are more clever and versatile 
people in the world than one had been led to expect. 

In Paris the American Ambulance Hospital with 
its splendidly organized force has from its start 
been fairly swamped by volunteers anxious to serve 


as best they could. Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt was 

among these. Her private hospital with four hun- 

dred beds was immediately handed over to the 

French Government for use during the war. 
Everything, everywhere, as a matter of fact, is 
Harper's Basar, November, 1914 


The full skirts shown by Worth are very 
In an evening gown of black brocade 

a veiling of gold net. The shirred 
mishes in a high waist-line with a 
ruching which stands out from the figure like 
the traditional tissue paper frill. 
































being turned into Croix Rouge Stations: cinemato- 
graph palaces, theatres, department stores, and 
private houses. The first thing that greets the 
eyes in the big dressmaking establishments is the 
piles of unbleached muslin sheets, aprons, shirts 
and night caps. A special plea was sent forth for the 
latter article of wearing apparel. Indulged in by all 
the male population of France in times of peace and 
health, “figures-vous’”’ how much the more neces- 
sary when that population is delivered in large part 
into the hands of the English and American nurses 
with their known weakness for fresh air and baths. 
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Over a sheath of blue velvet is draped a 
length of iridescent spangles with all the 
brilliant colouring of the peacock. The 
drapings of the blue metal cloth girdle are 
held by a blue enamel buckle and straps of 
strass take away the necessity of sleeves. 


The arrangement by which much of the Red 
Cross sewing is being done by the skilled workers 
of the dressmaking houses has been received with 
acclaim by both doctors and nurses, for not only 
does it insure work to the girls who would otherwise 
be destitute, but it insures as well correct making of 
the garments, many of which, with no disrespect to 
the church committees and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, have been cut with such a lack of 
knowledge, either anatomical or sartorial, as to 
render them perplexingly useless. 

(Continued on page 80) 











Just home from Paris, Miss 
Margaret Andrews with her tiny 
brown Pom and her blue gabard- 
ine redingote was the epitome of 
smartness at the races. 


Forecasting 


By KATRINA STUYVESANT 


At the Meadow Brook races Miss 
Leonie Burrill’s long blue cape was 
a straw proving that while “out” 
for intown affairs the cape is still 
“in” for country wear. 
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Mrs. Richard Stevens’ close- 
fitting hat of velvet of a dark 
brown shade entirely covered her 
forehead. The large poppy was a 
brilliant dash of burnt orange. 


the 


James 
from Paris 
charming example of the plaited 
skirt and the long full skirted 
coat developed in dark blue serge. 
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Small hats are still the favour- 
ite models of the Miss Rutherfurd 
and her sister, Mrs. Mills. Miss 
Rutherfurd’s checked gown shows 
that the narrow underskirt has 
many devotees. 


Eustis brought 
in September a 


Future 


Will the European war cloud affect the winter social season? What effect on the future of the National Horse 


Show will its temporary passing have? 


HE winter social season, like Longfellow’s 

delightful maiden, is standing with re- 

luctant feet, ready, with the slightest 

encouragement to be gay and festive, 

equally ready to be sad and dismal. The 

character of the season, those several 
weeks between November first and the beginning 
of Lent, will be determined by half a dozen matrons 
who might be called social guides, rather than 
“leaders.” If Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Ogden 
Mills, the Mesdames Vanderbilt, and Mrs. Hermann 
Oelrichs frown upon large and elaborate entertain- 
ments, the effect will be blasting, and the intown 
season will be one of small and informal affairs, 
other, of course, than those given for débutantes 
and brides. No foreign war could possibly inter- 
fere with the presentations of blushing buds, nor 
marrying and giving in marriage! 

In letters from London much amused surprise 
is expressed at the attitude taken by New York 
society. One Englishwoman wrote that no one in 
England would think of giving up any entertain- 
ment because of any war in which this country was 
involved, and she more than hinted that our atti- 
tude was absurd. This Englishwoman, and many 
others, misunderstand our reasons for crawling 
into our social shells. It is the bogie of hard times, 
the fear of what the next year will bring forth finan- 
cially, and the unusual conditions brought about by 
the war, not the war itself, that makes us stand with 
reluctant feet. The winter will be a hard one in this 
country, particularly along the Atlantic seaboard, 
and women of prominence, whose entertainments are 
invariably “ played up” by the newspapers, feel that 
it may be wiser to avoid the limelight just now 
lherefore, their instinct is to make this a quiet, in- 
expensive season. 

There is always the other side to this question. 
Whenever a large ball, or elaborate entertainment 
Har per's Vovember 
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of any kind, is given, much money is put in circula- 
tion, and work is provided for hundreds of people 
who might otherwise be idle; therefore many 
women are protesting that to drop all expensive 
entertaining will bring unnecessary hardship to all 
sorts of people. The complexion of the season, 
however, will not be decided upon until after 
Thanksgiving. 

There will be a great number of “benefits” and 
charitable fétes, and if other forms of entertaining 
are dropped, these will take their place in a way. 
In the rush of sympathy for the wounded soldiers, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that we will have 
in this country hundreds of families left destitute 
because of the conflict. Husbands, fathers and 
sons have been called back to Europe to go into 
battle. Their women, left here, are in only too 
many instances left unprovided for. We will have 
to look after them. Will it not be the part of wis- 
dom, therefore, for us to care first for these un- 
fortunates before sending money to Europe? 

Home needs 

Then there is an enormous class in this country 
whose means of livelihood have been taken away, 
factories have shut down, shops have closed, and 
these people are as little to blame for their misfor- 
tunes as those whose supporters have gone to war. 
The men and women of the whole country whose 
incomes are assured will be called upon in one way 
and another to help both of these classes. It per- 
haps seems more thrilling, more romantic, to send 
bandages ani stretchers to European battlefields 
than to provide food and work for uninteresting 
penniless neighbours, but this last is of even greater 
importance than the first, though, just between 
ourselves, we may get no public acclaim for our pains! 

But there, I did not mean to preach when I began! 
My first thoughts were all of débutantes, brides, 
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What will take the place of the twenty-seven-year-old Garden Show? This 
forecast of the future may answer these questions. 


and the renewed popularity of the naked Truth. 
This last has nothing to do with anything hereto- 
fore mentioned, but everything to do with the new 
evening gowns. When hints that we were to almost 
lose our bodices reached us from Paris, we pursed 
our lips and said ‘‘no, no.”” But now that these hints 
have developed into-real models, which our friends 
are actually wearing, we still purse our lips, but in- 
stead of the emphatic ‘‘no,” we merely whisper, 
“Well, perhaps we oughtn’t, but why not?” 

Just what is meant, however, by the next to noth- 
ing bodice? Frankly, it has no sleeves, it has arm- 
holes reaching the waistline, it has no lining, baldly, 
it is a wisp of stuff that holds up the skirt. But just 
how kindly the gentlewoman will take to this 
‘naked Truth” is an open question. I am personally 
inclined to think that she will look upon it as a 
‘“‘tendency”’ rather than a fashion and thus ignore 
its reality. 

There is no use closing our eyes to the knowledge 
that things (and especially clothes) which seem per- 
fectly feasible in Paris, Vienna, and London, take 
on an entirely different aspect ‘‘back home!” A cer- 
tain dashing young matron, who has formerly spent 
more time in Paris than in New York, came over 
“‘lug and luggage” as she fittingly expressed it (hav- 
ing literally “‘lugged”’ half a dozen bags and boxes 
over all of Europe). She told me the other day that 
she had three perfectly darling, dazzling frocks that 
she simply could not wear here. One is a white metal 
cloth and silver spangled dance frock. The bodice 
is a shirred girdle and shoulder straps of the silver 
net. “I felt perfectly at ease when I wore it in 
Paris, but over here I feel perfectly naked,” she 
thus wound up her dissertation on clothes and the 
country. 

This is just one instance, but it points to my 
moral. The United States of America in more ways 
than one does not take kindly to the naked Truth. I 
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Unusual, but smart, was the 
full skirt and sweater coat worn by 
Mrs. Cary Rumsey at the Piping 
Rock Horse Show. The little 
gray polo cap with its bright red 
rosette was very fetching. 


made 
lines. 


the crown. 


have in mind, of course, only women of the better 
class. We will still continue to see on the streets, 
in the theatres, and restaurants, the excessive trans- 
parency which has marked the fashions that gentle 
folk formerly relegated to the demi mondaine. 

The rather deep V neck will continue with us in 
our smart blouses. The effort being made to force 
our present untrammeled necks into “chokers” 
will not gain much headway this winter. The new 
high-breasted jacket front has made a decided hit, 
and is a godsend to the girl who needs some slight 
protection at her throat. With this straight line at 
the neck, across the front, the high military collar 
or the flat fur collar will be rivals for milady’s 
favour. The \V-front jacket is, of course, not “out,” 
it just happens that the straight cut is “‘in.” 

Miss Barbara Rutherfurd, Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt’s youngest girl, came back from Paris 
with some of the most delectable clothes imagin- 
able. There were not nearly so many as she had 
planned to have, because her favourite dressmaker 
dropped his shears and marched to the front the 
very first day that war was declared. He finished, 
however, a street costume of black cloth (Miss 
Rutherfurd is wearing mourning for her step-broth- 
er’s young wife), which has the straight neck finish 
and one of the short full skirts. The edge is eight 
inches from the ground! 

In one of the pictures shown here, Miss Ruther- 
furd is shown wearing a gown of black and white 
checked silk, which has a very novel neck finish, one, 
alas, that would not be becoming to many women. 


The large hat 


In this day of the return of the large hat, the hats 
worn by Miss Rutherfurd and her equally chic sis- 
ter, Mrs. Ogden Livingston Mills, are worthy of 
note, being small, practically brimless and of a 
smartness that speaks volumes for their wearers’ 
good judgment. 

The wide-brimmed velvet sailor, however, is un- 
doubtedly the favourite hat of the moment. The 
man, of course it was a man, who thought of the 
sailor to match the costume, was vitally inspired! 
There is nothing more becoming to the average 
woman than the moderately brimmed sailor. The 
other woman simply cannot wear the shape at all, 
even when made of the velvet, as at present. At 
Piping Rock Club the other day, some one dubbed 
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Mrs. David Dows wore the 
same day a black velvet costume 
on decidedly different 
Her big brimmed hat 
matched her tailleur, and had an 
elaborate fantasie sweeping over 





Miss Betty Farrel’s full apron 
tunic was the distinguishing note 
in her dark blue duvetyn cos- 
tume. Her black velvet hat with 
its gold decoration struck the 
military note, so much desired 
just now. 


stripes. 
it the “Deb’s Delight.” Verily it was, for every 
débutante I saw was wearing one. I particularly 
liked Vera Cravath’s brilliant blue coat suit of 
velours gabardine, topped by a sailor of the same 
fabric. This hat had been made to order of course. 
Round the crown were two narrow bands of the 
velours set two inches apart, each band joined under 
a small flat bow of the velours, resembling a slipper 
bow. Miss Cravath, by the way, will be presented 
this winter by her handsome mother. 

Helen Morgan Hamilton, the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s pretty granddaughter, is wearing a black 
velvet sailor with one of her smart “half mourning” 
gowns. This gown has one of the newer skirts, 
there is no tunic, but fullness is given by the ever so 
smoothly laid plaits on each side. The front and 
back of the skirt are perfectly plain panels. This is 
a most sensible model, one that I venture to predict 
will be popular this winter. Personally, I do not like 
plaits in heavy fabrics, but when handled by a skill- 
ful dressmaker, even the duvetyns may be plaited. 
But oh, I hope with great reserve! 

Miss Hamilton had her coming out party the latter 
part of October at the Hamilton country place near 
Sterlington, New York, a sister hamlet to Tuxedo. 
Her “presentation” was most informal. The Mor- 
gans, by and large, object to making themselves 
socially conspicuous. Jane Morgan, the only daugh- 
ter of the Junior Pierpont’s, was introduced at a 
small dance just before her grandfather died. An- 
other Morgan girl, Sarah, a niece of the late finan- 
cier, came out, became engaged and married, all 
without any fuss or feathers. 

In these parlous times, when those of us who have, 
are fearful that perhaps we may no longer be given 
unto, and those of us who have not, are sure that 
we will not be given unto, every feminine mind 
turns to the question of furs. Will any that we 
have do? I have noticed that many of the smart 
matrons are wearing the same furs that they sported 
last year, verily, and the year before, too! It is 
after all the woman who cannot afford to change 
who makes the most unnecessary changes in her 
wardrobe. 

Concerning muffs 

It is a bit early to speak decisively as to which 
model in muffs will become the rage. There are 
the extremes in sizes, the tiny muff of our grand- 
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Philadelphia has not entirely 
discarded 
Miss Hope Truxton Beale at the 
Bryn Mawr Horse Show wore a 
dull blue serge livened with a 
tunic of rose, 





URDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

Miss Margaret H. 
marquisette tunic resembled a 
doubled up frill and her small 
toque a formidable spiked fence. 


its Roman stripes. 
Burton’s 


gray and blue 


mothers, the dear little, tight little roll of velvet 
or cloth, edged with a modest band of fur, or there is 
the capacious muff of our grandmother’s grand- 
daughter, made of selected skins and lined magnifi- 
cently. I was won over to the former muff the other 
evening when Pauline Whitson, in “The Hawk,” 
switched her pretty self across the stage. She was 
the spirit of 1830 to wit. Her full short skirt edged 
with metal fringe, her shoulder cape of velvet and 
fur and her tight little muff, all made a picture that 
remains in my memory. If every woman can look 
as bewitching in the much ridiculed 1830 fashions, 
I can see a speedy revival of them all. Ah! but not 
of the hats. 


“The Hawk” and the monkey 


In the audience who watched with such breath- 
less interest the conflict between “The Hawk” 
(William Faversham) and his wife (Mlle. Gabrielle 
Dorziat), I noticed the F. Egerton Webbs, Mrs. 
James F. D. Lanier, Mrs. Pembroke Jones and Mrs. 
Goodhue Livingston, each with her own husband, 
too. Mrs. Webb’s beauty was transcendent. Her 
wonderful hair was coifed in a simple fashion, softly 
pompadour with two diamond crescents stuck in 
the low coil at the back. Her evening wrap of dark 
brown plush had a flat deep collar of fitch fur; also 
cuffs from wrist to elbow of the fur. 

Did any one say monkey fur? I have had my 
doubts about the welcome this coarse stringy “‘fringe”’ 
would receive. I amno longer doubtful. It will have 
a passing popularity, I think, but the smart woman 
will not consider it seriously. Furs of every kind 
are being worn at Piping Rock, at the theatres, at 
smart luncheons and dinners in the hotels, but the 
monkey has so far been conspicuously absent. It is 
after all only a fringe, and the metal fringes are so 
much lovelier and so much more expensive that they 
will be used by the woman of fashion instead of the 
fur, I am sure. Some women, who bought what 
gowns they could in Paris, say that they saw no 
monkey fur at all over there. 

On a train going ‘down the Island” the other day 
were the recently married George Wagstaffs. At least 
they seem recently married, for it was but yesterday, 
was it not, that I went to their wedding? But wait, 
I find to my surprise that “yesterday” was last 
June. The former Mary Cumnock was radiant in 

(Continued on page 68) 


Harper’s Bazar Will Buy Any of These Things for You 


There is no charge for this service 





Bazar shoppers are always at your command for the pur- 
chase of anything required from New York. Send your 
shopping orders through The Bazar and we will forward 

with promptness and privilege of return. 










Address 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
‘‘Personal Shopping Service” 
119 West 40th Street 
New York City 












Cc 
SCARF $9.75 
HAT $12.50 








A 
BLOUSE $7.50 











HAT $18.50 
SUIT $32.00 





C.—A pretty conceit of the season is the moleskin scarf 
fitting closely about the neck and fastening with a bow. 
Price $9.75. A large flat muff which matches is $22.50. 
Roses and satin-edged ribbon trim this irregular sailor of 
velvet. When tilted slightly the long line of the back is quite 
stunning. From Best & Co. Price $12.50. 


D.—As the season advances fur-trimmed suits become 
more and more popular. Dyed raccoon trims this suit of 
cheviot shown by B. Altman & Co. The skirt, an unusually 
good model, has a yoke effect with plaits at the bottom to give 





E ane . : 
SCARF $27.75 it — ee a ipsa ay black. Four pairs of 
MUFF $22.50 wings trim the velve + price 50. 
HAT $11.50 


E.—Hudson seal lends itself more readily to more elabora- 
tion of cut than does some of the heavier furs. This fancy 
cravat is a new arrival in the fur scarf. It has a deep tuck 
A.—The woman who likes dainty blouses will approve this across the bottom and fastens with a fur-covered button. 
model of wash satin and white Georgette crépe. The plaits From Best & Co. Price $27.75. The muff is $22.50. Two 
of the crépe collar are held in place by bands of black velvet quills that cross and a stiffly plaited rosette trim the tailored 
ribbon. From The Blouse Shop. Price $7.50. hat of velvet. Price, $11.50. 


B.—For the girl devoted to outdoor sports there is a sweater F.—Chic in its simplicity, the sartorial lines of this cheviot 
suit of Boncel Angora. Shown by Best & Co. It has a new suit are very youthful. The coat may be worn open or closed 
roll collar and comes in the most charming shades of pale at the throat. The skirt is of a medium width. The colors are 
yellow, lavender, rose, brown and blue. The sweater is navy, téte de négre, green and black. Price $25.00. It is 
bound with knitted braid, the line of the back being broken by quite essential that the hat should correspond with the suit. 
a broad belt. Price $6.75. The scarf and toque to match are This velvet hat is strictly tailored and may be ordered in any 
SUIT $25.00 each $1.35, although either of these may be ordered sepa- color desired, the only trimming being stiff bows of gros- 
HAT $12.50 rately. * grain ribbon. From B. Altman & Co. Price $12.50. 
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Harper’s Bazar Will Buy Any of These Things For You 


There is no charge for this service 





Never have the shops been more alluring—they are fairly abloom 

with an array of attractive things. We offer to every reader the 

services of our expert shoppers—free. It is our wish to give you a 

personal and individual service—to buy for you only the best, at 
the best prices. 
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BLOUSE $5.95 
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G 
GOWN $39.50 


G.—Every woman is interested in dancing frocks. This 
delightful little affair is of satin, the lace flounces embroi- 
dered in silver threads. The upper flounce and sleeves are 
of net outlined with silver and while the silver banding is 
carried across the upper portion of the bodice a gay note of 
colour is introduced in the straps crossing the shoulders. 
These are of tiny flowers, the combination and blending 
of colours being exquisite. Devotees of the dance will find 
this frock both comfortable and wonderfully becoming. 
In all evening shades. Price $39.50. 








{ 
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H.—Copied from a Premet model this velvet velour coat COAT $29.50 


has the broad shoulder and loose lines so desirable in an 
evening wrap. It is cut so as to preclude any possibility 
of crushing the dainty frock over which it is worn. A large 
moufion collar adds greatly to its becomingness. In deep 
purple or periwinkle blue the coat is especially beau- This model in soft white satin is altogether charming 
tiful. Other colours are old rose or black. An important and well adapted to wear with the tailored suit. Price $9.75. 
feature is the lining of white brocaded satin. This model 
in broadcloth makes an excellent afternoon wrap and may 
be ordered in this material in all pastel shades. The coat 
in either velvet or broadcloth is priced $29.50. 


K.—Of Georgette crépe with wide girdle of chiffon velvet 
is a restaurant or bridge frock. At a time when colours seem 
to run the whole chromatic scale, a lovely shade of violet 
in which this frock comes does more than hold its own; 

J.—The all white blouse continues to increase in popu- however, the choice of colours is quite varied as the frock 
larity. In an imported shirt of white linen the high rolling may be had in Russian Green, téte de négre, black and white 
collar, cuffs and vestee are of pique, which offers a sharp or all black. Each flaring flounce of the skirt is banded 
and pleasing contrast to the smooth fine linen. The front with velvet in a shade a trifle deeper than the crépe and 


GOWN $45 





finished in waistcoat effect fastens with large pearl buttons. 
The plainly tucked back, set-in sleeves and shoulder yoke 
serve still further to carry out the tailored effect. Price 
$5.95. 
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matching the girdle. Velvet covered buttons trim the long 
transparent sleeves of crépe which fasten closely about 
the wrist. Price $45. The velvet hat trimmed with monkey 
skin and a silver bird is $19.75. 
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HAT $19.75 


Courtesy of Franklin Simon 








OME savant once said 
that a man’s turning 


out might be marred or 

made by his neck dress 

or his This is 

true, and particularly 
so regarding a man’s evening 
clothes. Almost anything 
seems to go with a man’s lounge 
things as long as the neces 
sary grooming is_ observed, 
but on when cere- 
monious dress is required, neat 
and correct detail is of vital 
importance. 

So called men’s fashion spe- 
cialists are fond of issuing 
decrees which all too evidently 
have had their inspiration in 
the shop windows. Badly tied 
cravats and scarfs are illus- 
trated in various periodicals by 
these scribes and banal fashions 
urged on the public. The infor- 
mation is usually added that 
they will be delighted to inform 
their readers where these wares 
may be purchased. I should say, 
anywhere along Broadway, in 
the neighborhood of 42d Street. 

These are not suitable styles 
for well-dressed men to adopt. 
Except from the advertising 
standpoint of the paper which shows 
them they are valueless. However, 
there are men’s shops here in our great 
city where you may purchase proper 
and correct styles, such as can be found 
in any of the smart shops in London. 
So, for the benefit of men who are 
careless, or for men who do not know, 
this is to be my sermon this month 
a very short paper on some of these 
small details in later and correct 
fashions for men’s evening dress. 


boots. 


occasions 


Evening collars and white cra- 
vats for the tail evening coat 

First there is the detail of the 
evening collar. Fashion does not 
change to any degree the shape of these 
collars as we see them on the well 
dressed man. He may choose from 
the vogue of to-day, the plain band 
that laps in front, the bold wing, or 
the poke collar. The collar will be 
attached to the shirt and will have the 
appearance of being high in back 


(showing always well above the coat), and slop 
ing down in front, following the line of the chin 
almost. The top edge of the collar should invariably 
set close to the neck with a slight outward spring 






Courtesy of Thomas & Blass 


Pump with long vamp and soft 
toe. 


Varnished creole (gaiter) boot for 
evening wear. 


Plain low shoe, correctly var- 
nished, with single silk lace. 
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Courtesy of Kaskel & Kaskel 

Bold wing collar and plain 
linen cravat with spreading 
ends. 
fall or thin face. 





bestowed on their selection. 


with linen 
Suitable for either 
thin face. 


Close ribbed, brilliant 
silk sock with white 
lines well separated. 
These socks always fit 
snugly to the ankle. 





Courtesy of D. G. Eldridge 
Plain high standing collar 
club 
Suitable for the man with 


cravat. 


Courtesy of Peck & Peck 





Observer 


The necessity of correct detail is nowhere more apparent than in the little accessories which 
are such an important part of a man’s evening clothes. The Observer, this month, discusses the 
newest neck and foot wear for formal evening use and emphasises the care which should be 





Courtesy of D. G. Eldridge 
Poke collar and pointed 
end linen cravat tied in 
single knot with no foop. 
For stout face and full neck. 





mony with the stiff collar and 
shirt bosom, than the soft tie 
does. 

It is difficult to say which of 
the collars and ties mentioned 
have the most style. They 
are all fashionable and the best 
style will be obtained by the 
choice of what is most becom- 
ing. I might safely advocate 
the poke and the winged collar, 
and flaring end cravat, for a 
full face, and the plain standing 
or winged collar, with any of 
the ties described above, for 
the man whose face and neck 
4 are slim. 

Evening boots and shoes 
Fashions that were worn 70 
years ago are fashionable to- 
day for evening dress. The 
gaiter boot, the low shoe and 
9 the pump found at present in 
the smartest shops vary little 
from those that were considered 
fashionable in 1840 and 1850. 
The vamps of the low shoes 
may be a little longer, but the 
same straight last is used, and 
the square, yet pointed, toe is 
unchanged. These three styles 
are the only correct footwear for 
evening clothes, and the selection is 
a matter of individual choice. If one 
finds it necessary to wear high shoes, 
the creole boot of patent leather when 
well made, and carefully varnished, has 
no competitor for beauty of line and 
grace. The single lace shoe is neater 
than the pump—so it has always 
seemed to me. I like the effect of 
shoes that show a good-looking sock for 
evening wear, but I dislike the bow— 
no matter what may be its shape— 
that always seems necessary on the 
pump. 


A word or two regarding socks 


In socks, our ideas are more sub- 
dued than those of our grandfathers 
Colour may be only expressed in the 
inverted pendulum which runs up the 
side of the sock, but even this is best 
left out, unless purple is faintly used, 
to match the wearing of amethysts 
and diamond jewelry in the shirt. The 
less noticeable the sock the more com- 
mendable is the dressing of the foot. 
Those of pure black, very brilliant 
silk, with heavy black clocks or em- 
broidered stripes, are really the smart- 
est. Plain white lines are shown on the 
socks that are made with ribs, and I 
would recommend these ribbed socks, 
because they fit the ankle so neatly. 
Any of them are good style, even 


ing ribs of open work 


Brilliant black silk sock show- 


separated 
touch of colour. 


Brilliant black silk sock with 
purple clocks on sides to give a 


those which have the drop-stitched fig- 
ures of white, if not too marked; for 


by fine stripes of white. 


at the neck band. 


the knot 
all. 


there are no loops used. 


much pinched centre 


Easier to be 


These details produce the es- 
sential points for a perfect evening collar 
complete the neckwear that is to go with the even- 
ing coat and the white waistcoat, 
correct shapes of the white linen cravat, and when 
tied none of them should have a crumpled appear- 
ance where the ends flare or extend straight from 
there should be a slight creasing, that is 
To accomplish this, the cravat ought to have 
but one end to form the bow, and where the small 
knot and flaring end is to be tied, the cravat must 
be shaped in the making, being cut like a flat- 
tened hour glass, the narrow part forming the 
centre of the bow, and obviating the clumsy look 
so often seen in these effects 
this shape, or even better, are the cravats where 


Let us 


There are three 


tied in 


The cravat is short and 


and 
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pointed ends. 


but a single knot is tied with the single ends extend- 
ing, giving the effect of the bow. 
for later fashions, this is the latest, with its very 


If there is a desire 


The 


straight white club cravat has been worn for years, 
and there are no newer fashions that look so well 
with the plain standing collar 
should be slightly starched; this stiffening keeps 
them from dropping and makes a much better har- 


All of these ties 


noticeable 

contrasts 
may easily mar what 
might otherwise be a 
perfect ensemble. 

It must be understood 
that in acquiring these 
small parts of dress 
one must not expect to 
find them, even in the 
best of shops, always 
ready to put on. The 
cravats should be or- 
dered in the _ proper 
length, and with the 
same care that a man 
would order his collars 
and shirts, his boots and 
shoes or his evening 
clothes. And when buy- 
ing these accessories in- 
sist that vou be served 
as carefully as when 
selecting the more im- 





portant parts of your Courtesy of D.G.Eldridge 
wardrobe. The result pam t. dats 
is well worth the trou- slagie bow tie whic 


ties with a small knot 


ble. and spreading ends. 
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A Room in the W. & J. Sloane Division of Furniture 


The Advantages of Ordering from One Firm Your 


DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 





‘HERE are many decided advantages in selecting in a single establish- 
ment the Decorations and Furnishings for your residence. 
When work of this character is entrusted in its entirety to our competent organization of 


experts, the exacting care with which each detail is carried out invariably results in an 
ensemble that merits the approbation of the most critical connoisseur. 


In the Sloane Division of Furniture and Decoration one may select the Draperies, Floor 
Coverings and Furniture which harmonize perfectly with whatever style of decoration is 
chosen. So wisely diversified is this splendid stock that personal preferences and tastes 
may be freely expressed in purchasing all the furnishings for a modern home. 


Inquiries invited. If desired, our representative will call, and schemes and estimates will be 


cheerfully furnished. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


; Established 1843 > 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 


Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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4 Rue Martel LONDON--29 Jewin Crescent 


Women’s Corset Shop 

















Binner Corsets 





FOR WOMEN AND MISSES 


Featuring New, Exclusive 
Models Specially Designed 
to Conform with the 
Latest Style of Dress. 


- **Binner Cor- 
sets’’ made of fine white 
coutil, medium bust with 
long straight hip and back, 
elastic inserts over front 
and at top of back, daintily 
trimmed with ribbon, suit- 
able for medium and full 


figures. 

Sizes 21 to 30 10.00 
Ne. 112—** Binner Cor- 
sets’? of white broche, 
medium high bust, long, 
straight hip and back, firmly 
boned, suitable for medium 


and full figures. 

Sizes 21 to 30 7,00 
No. 114—‘* Binner Corsets’”’ of fine 
white coutil, medium bust, long, straight 
hip and back, suitable for medium and 


full figures. 
5.00 


Sizes 20 to 30 


No. 110 








Franklin Stmon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., N. Y. 


PARIS 
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Harper’s Bazar will buy any of these furs for you 
There is no extra charge for this service 
| 
$60.00 
Courtesy of A. Winner 
A FOXY SET OF FURS 
Ruffles of taffeta make this luxurious set of fox furs unusually becoming. The 

silk is introduced both in the scarf and muff. Price $60.00. 

Royal Hobbies 
ENTION of the fact that the proceeds of these tusks, she received many similar 
of Queen Alex candra’s book, ““Photo- gifts from friends and relatives. Notable 


graphs from My Camera,” were de- 
|voted to charity, reminds one that Princess 
Marie Louise of Schleswig-Holstein, youngest 
daughter of Princess Christian and niece of her 
| Majesty, has contributed not a little to chari- 
}table purposes of late years by selling speci- 
|mens of her enamel work. The Princess is an 
exceedingly clever craftswoman and the many 
beautiful enamel designs she has exhibited at 
the Bond Street Galleries furnish a striking 
|testimony to her artistic skili. In her own 
house she has fitted up a complete enamel- 
ing studio; for the Princess Marie Louise has a 
thorough knowledge of enameling in all its 
branches. Not only does she make her own 
designs, but she works at the furnaces herself, 
for the baking and burning process. Her 
work, which mainly consists of sets of exqui- 
site buttons, fetches prices ranging from 20 
to 30 guineas upwards, the proceeds being 
devoted to philanthropic institutions. 

Nor is she the only royal lady artisan. It 
is, however, among Continental royalty that 
we find most examples of the artisan skill of 
princes and princesses. Only a short time 
ago, for instance, Princess Eitel Frederick, 
wife of the Kaiser’s second son, proved her 
capabilities as an architect (to which profes- 
sion, by the way, she is devoted) by planning 
| her husband’s new stables and acting as over- 
| Seer for the masonry work. 
| Then again, Princess Hermione of Reuss 
|has apparently been fired by the example of 
| Louis XVI., for she has made a hobby of re- 
| pairing and. regulating timepieces of all kinds 
}and descriptions. She takes the works of a 
|clock or watch to pieces . . . repairs them 
|cleans them, and puts them back again, all 
with expert ability. 

It is, of course, well known that Queen Maud 
| of Norway, the youngest daughter of the late 
| King Edward and Queen Alexandra, at one 
|time devoted many of her leisure hours to 

book-binding, work in which Princess Vic- 
|toria is also keenly interested. Books bound 
|by these royal ladies have often been exhib- 
lited, and, as in the case of Princess Marie 
| Louise, they not only worked out the designs, 
but ihey did the actual tooling. King George 
jin his younger days was extremely fond of 

carpentering—in fact, as a boy and youth it 
was one of his favourite hobbies. And the 
versatile Princess Beatrice (Princess Henry 
of Battenberg) early made a hobby of wood- 
carving, in which she evinced great original 
talent. 
| One must not forget to mention, however, 
in talking of Queen Maud of Norway, that 
| she has one of the finest collections of ivory 
| tusks in the world. The collection was started 
}some years ago, when the late King Edward 
land the Duke of Connaught presented her 
| with a number of tusks of elephants they had 
shot during a visit to India. And when it 
became known that Princess Maud, as she 
then was, had decided to make a collection 
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among her collections, by the way, are the 
tusks of a wild boar sent to her by the Czar, 
who had shot the animal; the teeth of a lion, 
a moose, a shark, and an alligator, the sword 
of a swordfish, and the tusks of a seal sent to 
her by other friends. 

Of other examples of royal hobbyists might 
be mentioned the Czarina and Dowager Em- 
press of Russia, who are both collectors of 
Easter eggs. The egg the Dowager values 
most was given to her by her husband, Alex- 
ander III., and is of ivory, containing a mini- 
ature ship of solid gold, standing on a sea of 
beryl. It was nine months in the jewelers’ 
hands before perfected; the workmanship is 
wonderfully intricate, even the tiniest rope 
being accurately reproduced. The present 
Czarina has a collection of 150 eggs. The 
largest is of pure gold, enameled in rose col- 
our,and contains a model of the state carriage 
in which she was driven to the Moscow 
Cathedral on the day of her wedding. 

The Czarina finds much pleasure, too, in 
caricaturing. She has a distinct gift for this 
form of art, for she possesses the happy knack 
of hitting off the peculiarities of her subject 
without the faintest trace of ill-nature. 

-Art, of course, has long had its ardent dev- 
otees in royal circles, three notable examples 
being Princess Patricia of Connaught, whose 
pictures have been a feature of the Royal 
Amateur Art Society for several years; the 
Duchess of Argyll, specimens of whose sculp- 
ture are to be seen in various parts of the 
world, and Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
who has frequently exhibited at the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours in 
Piccadilly. 

An extremely fascinating hobby is that of 
the Queen Mother of Spain, who has a collec- 
tion of playing cards. She has some very rare 
specimens from all parts of the world, includ- 
ing packs of Spanish cards that belonged to 
former members of the Royal House of Spain, 
and also the famous pack of ivory cards the 
Prince Eugene, the comrade of Marlborough, 
carried with him in all his campaigns. The 
Queen, however, not only collects these cards, 
but she also makes a special study of them 

““Carmen Sylva,’’ Queen of Roumania, has 
almost as many hobbies as Queen Alexandra, 
but confesses to a special fondness for collect- 
ing musical instruments, such as old flutes, 
guitars, and spinets. She owns the valuable 
lute that once belonged to the ill-fated Queen 
of Scots. In view of the fact that “Carmen 
Sylva” is passionately devoted to music, 
this particular hobby is scarcely surprising; 
but she also delights in collecting all sorts of 
beautiful art treasures. 

She has, however, confessed that her work 
is her hobby—the work of encouraging Rou- 
manian industries, the bringing of the national 
costume into fashion, and the improvement 
of women’s work, of embroidery and fine 
needlework. 
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‘‘Start your Berkey & Gay collection today” 
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Furniture which is always in 
good taste 


(@ For over 50 years Berkey & Gay period studies have 
held a very high position in the regard of lovers of the 
better sort of furniture. 


> 
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@ This is natural, because the ideals and principles which 
overn the making of this furniture are those of Chippendale, 
heraton, the Adam Brothers, Hepplewhite, and the old 

masters of the periods. These ideals and principles have 

lived through all the years because they are true. 


@ Beauty of wood and faithfulness of workmanship combine 
to produce pieces that are “For Your Childrens’ Heirlooms.” 
(It is an advantage to know the Berkey & Gay dealer in your locality. The store 
offering our product is usually the best, and is so organized as to advise and sug- 
gest concerning any house furnishing problem. Such firms as the following are 
examples of our representation everywhere: 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
Paine Furniture Co., Boston W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 
The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
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Berkey & Gay Furniture Co... 


MEMOER OF 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 
178 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Eastern Office and Show Rooms 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


For fifteen 2-cent stamps we will send you ““Character in 
This inlaid mark of Furniture,” a de luxe book which.is authority on the periods. 


honor identifies to you Other publications of ours are free. Write for the list. 
cach Berkey & Gay 
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is resistless—as a million people know. 

The looks are an invitation. 

Here are bubble-like grains, shaped as they 
grew, puffed to eight times normal size. 

Who ever saw a food more tempting than 
these brown, crisp, airy morsels? 





At a touch of the teeth, the thin walls crush 
to granules. And they melt away, leaving behind 
an almond flavor—a taste like toasted nuts. 

Have you ever known another grain food with 
so many fascinations? 


Never-Ending Welcome 


When first you serve them you think that 
their newness entices. But the hundredth serv- 
ing proves just as attractive. 

When you serve with cream and sugar, you 
think they are best-liked in that way. But when 
you serve them floating in bowls of milk you say, 
“That’s how my folks prefer them.” 

You serve them dry—like peanuts. You use 
them in candy making, or as garnish for ice cream. 
And each way seems the best. 

You serve one and then another—Wheat, 
Rice, Corn—and the last one served seems better 





than the rest. 
But your only conclusion is that any Puffed 
Grain is as good as a cereal can be. 


4 a 








Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 





This is the process—Prof. Anderson’s process 
—which every grain food should go through. 
But some grains can’t be puffed. 
food granule is exploded by 
And no other 


Here every 
steam—fitted for easy digestion. 
process does that. 

So these best-liked foods are the best-cooked 
foods. Serve all of them and in various ways. 
They supply you an endless variety. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 





The Ever-Inviting Dis 


You'll Find No Other Like It 


The appeal of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
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| side. 


| the actuality of the imposing house, 








**I’m out,’’ 


her. 


she said in a wondering tone as 
‘*Here I am,—out in the street.’’ 


DRAWING BY SARAH S. STILWELL WEBER 


they crowded round 


The Mummers 


(Continued from page 17) 


His wife uprose out of shadows and came 


| toward him. Careworn, they faced each other. 
| In those six hours they had aged six years. 


“No news since you last telephoned me?” 
she finally made the effort to ask, though she 
knew what the answer would be. 

“None. I came in for a minute to see 
how you were standing it. What have you 


| been doing?” 


Waiting 
He felt for her hand that hung limp at her 
As his fingers closed over it a little 
warmth returned to her heart. It was long 
since she had felt the need of such demon- 
stration; she had forgotten how sweet it 
could be. She had supposed that she loved 
him; they got on better than the average. 
Now she knew that that relation, too, had 
been sacrificed to self:—self, self,—all the 
time. How could she have thus fondly 
cherished so despicable a thing? 
“T’ve been thinking,” she answered him, 

“thinking and walking the streets. ‘Have 


| you seen Gwendolin?’ I wanted to ask every- 


body I met. ‘Have you seen my child, who 
has run away because she was so unhappy at 
home?’ Finally I came in because I was 
afraid I would.”’ 

He patted her hand. 
wrought,” he said quickly, 


“You're over- 
“‘and nervous. 


“No,” she answered. She had lost all 
interest in her nerves. “I’m only seeing 
things clear at last. It was a prison to her, 
Ned. This house was a prison. It was 
keeping her apart,—don’t you realize, 
don’t you understand,—that made her so 
attractive. That look ... that shyness 

. that lift of the eyebrows when she made 
her courtsey . ‘how charming!’ every one 
said. I knew it was that, Ned. I knew 
it all the time. If she’d been brought up 
naturally, it would have rubbed off. I sac- 
rificed her. O, Ned! I can’t bear it! She 
ought to have been taken away from me long 
ago by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children!” 

She bowed her shoulders; in the faint day- 
light their outline reminded him of Gwendo- 
lin’s. 

He kept silence, not daring to insult her self- 


abasement by further prevarication. In 
facing the naked truth lay her expiation. 
An interruption 
Hark! The door-bell! 
“T’ll go,”” he cried, and leaving her, ran 
down. ‘ 
Feet pattering along the pavements, the 


revellers were returning home. No shouting 
now,—not that the day had not justified 
their expectations, but because shouting be- 
comes a physical impossibility after a certain 
point. 

Before Gwendolin’s door they held a whis- 
pered consultation. Gwendolin had made 
a plan, and had not known that her unac- 
customed feet were tired, so intent had she 
been upon successfully carrying it out. 

When she was confronted, however, by 

not 


hastening jovially by now, but standing 
stock still in front of her, frowning sternly 
down, she began to have misgivings. 

The children were all in the secret; after 
an expectant moment they began to prod her 
from behind. 

bas Aw, get a move on! ” prompted the painted 
boy. ‘Don’t lose yer noive.” 


But Gwendolin shrank back, staring up 
timidly from behind the two eye-holes in her 
masque. 

‘Perhaps they'll be cross,” 

“They may scold me. 

The painted boy was nonplussed. Parents 
who were capable of scolding you when you 
had dressed up for a lark were beyond his 
understanding. 

“No, they won't,” he  asseverated. 
“They'll laugh. When me mother was gettin’ 
me up, she laughed fit to kill.” 

Brushing by her he pushed the bell, turned, 
and fled 

“Tt’s done now,” 
her. 

All that day he had dominated her, and 
he continued to dominate her to the end. 
Revived in spirit she took a step forward. 


she faltered. 


he grinned as he passed 


“Stay near,” she begged her comrades 
over her shoulder, and they drew up 
close. 

“Won't Tompkins be surprised?” she 
thought. “I wonder what he'll say? ‘Be 
off with you, dirty brat!’ probably. ‘There’s 


nothing for you here.’ It’ll take ages to ex- 
plain, he’s so stupid, but when he does under- 
stand—oh—it’ll be the funniest thing——!” 

The explanation to the butler was never 
made. 


The return 


Gwendolin’s father, expecting officials, 
messengers, friends, anybody with tidings, 
tore open the door and saw instead a crowd 
of ragamuffins standing there unabashed. 
One, a little to the front, was evidently their 
leader. He, or she,—impossible to tell which, 

had on a straw hat, a masque, a pair of 
overalls, and a dozen things besides. So 
swathed and muffled was the figure that its 
outlines were completely obliterated; you 
could not tell where its neck ended and its 
shoulders began. 

There it stood, impudent creature! 
ing to mock his disappointment. In_ his 
feverish anxiety he was hardly master of 
himself. His hand clutched at the door- 
knob; he was going to slam the door in its 
face. 

Instantly he was ashamed of his impulse. 
How quietly the children stood there! This 
was not impudence; it was fearlessness. 
They were not afraid of him. Having rung 
the bell, they had not run away,—they had 
waited. 

Perhaps they had news. Extravagant 
idea, but it took possession of him. He could 


Seem- 


not shut them out until he had learned 
whether they bore news! 

“Have you,” he cried, boyishly hopeful 
all at once,—‘‘have you met anyone, chil- 
dren? Did you happen to see—any little 
girl? O God, did you see— 


At that the leader of the band stepped for- 
ward. Quaint figure that, and dumb as in 
a pantomime. 

““You have news,” he shouted, “tell me, for 
pity’s sake! Let me see your face!” 

A surprise 

With torturing deliberation ten awkward 

fingers began to fumble with the masque. 
‘hey had crossed the threshold, and were 
in the stone hall. 

As the strings yielded and the disguise was 
pierced, the strong light from the electroliers 
fell full on the upturned face. 

The father staggered backward. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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GALLERY OF PORTRAITS 


Fritzi Scheff, now starring in 
“ Pretty Mrs. Smith.” 
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ABOVE COAT, one of our authoritative 
styles, is shown by courtesy of Miss Fritzi 
Scheff. We were fortunate in receiving our 
Paris Models prior to the outbreak of the Eu- 
ropean War, and we suggest that our patrons 
make early selection. 
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lhe folasetGr 


& Corset That Leces In Front 








An elaborately illustrated booklet, in which 
all the new fall models of Frolaset front 











laced corsets are shown, is awaiting the 





request of all readers of Harper's Bazar, 
for, we know that they are discriminating 
and 1n position to distinguish between the 
usual and unusual—the Frolaset is an 
unusual corset, and we want you to be- 
come familiar with its merit. 


$3.50 to $40.00 


Your dealer can probably show you the 


New Fall Models 
FROLASET CORSET CO. 


Makers of Front Laced Corsets Exclusively 
DETROIT PARIS 
New York Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 
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HAT SHOP ! 

4 

IMPORTER : 

nl 

My thought is to give . 

greater study to your () 

needs, greater care and at- pe 
tention, always the right iF 

hat for the right person. 7 

Save $10 or $15 on your U 

f hats by getting away q 

i " from fine fronts and hig y 
P THIS STYLE—$15.00 rentals. 

| A new model in black velvet, slightly 
. Gainsboro shape, ornamented with im- SIXTH FLOOR o 
) ported ostrich novelty trimming 500 Fifth Avenue, New York - 
le « 2S 8 S_ 8S—_ © S— Seee 8 Ge 8 S Se— O8 SO SaO Ss > o 
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Harper’s Bazar will buy any of these things for you 
There is mo extra charge for this service 
PRICE $4.25 PRICE $22.50 PRICE $21.00 PRICE $12.00 PRICE $4.25 


Courtesy of B. Altman & Stern Bros. 


COQUETRIES FOR MY LADY’S COIFFURE 
Quite striking is the Sans Gene demi blonde comb with rhinestone paving which 
is shown at the centre. Price $21.00. While beautiful high top combs of frosted 
crystal are inlaid with rhinestones and sell for $12.00. Of black bone encrusted 
with rhinestones are the smaller combs shown at either side. Price $4.25. 


The Mummers 
(Continued from page 64) 


**Come in!” he yelled to the ragamuffins,— 
“Come in, every one in the bunch! « I’m going 
to hav e a party, a Thanksgiving party, right 


“You didn’t know me!” giggled Gwendolin. 
“You hadn’t an idea it was me!” 
Very pale, he stared at her 





“No,” he said slowly. “I thought it was now! File along, and get into the game! 
a beggar. And it was you—you. They needed no_ second invitation. 
He covered his face with both a As Cheering, they thronged the hall. They 


paused, intimidated, when they saw a fault- 
her eyes danced. lessly dressed personage part the curtains at 

The plan had succeeded beyond her wildest the back and take his stand on a black marble 
hopes. He must indeed be overcome with square of flooring like a sentinel on post. 
amusement, thus to hide his face! 

As she watched him his shoulders shook. 
“You're laughing!’’ she cried gleefully. 
“You're laughing ‘fit to kill!’” 

For answer he seized her in his arms and 
crushed her against his breast. 

“Ow!” she protested, “you hurt.” 

“Do I?” he said gently, putting her down. 
“T didn’t mean to. Come to your mother.” 

“Shall I surprise her, too?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered. “One surprise is 
enough. It mightn’ t work as well next time. 
Cc ome quick!’ 

“But first I must give back these things,” 
she demurred. ‘‘They belong to my friends. 


she watched him, her cheeks glowed like roses, 


A party 

“Give ’em the best we’ve got, Tompkins,” 
said Gwendolin’s father. “Take ’em into 
the dining room.” 

For one instant Tompkins wavered, doubt- 
ing whether he had heard aright. 

““Step—this way, please,’’ he said then, 
and wheeling, preceded them at a measured 
pace. If Tompkins’ actions were not sponta- 
neous, they were invariably technically correct. 

The children followed him willingly, as 
they would have followed a sandwich-man 
or any other curiosity. Only the painted boy 
turned to see what became of the new ly united 


Everyone lent me something.” pair, who were moving stairward in a close 
embrace. 

Her friends “We'll be right back,” explained Gwen- 

Her friends! He had forgotten her friends. dolin’s father, catching his eye. “Her 
A light began to dawn on his understanding. mother 





The painted boy nodded. 
“Her mother’ll want to see her—her glad 


‘Did you—did you go with them this 
morning? When they came under the win- 





| and it was the ragamuffins that had ‘wrought 
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dow?’ 


father, 


he interrupted. “J know.’ 

““She’s in the library,’’ Gwendolin’s father 
whispered. ‘‘We mustn’t keep her waiting 
another minute.” 

“Did she want me?” 
rather surprised. 

“Did she want you!” he echoed, and put 
his arm tighter about her waist. 

“We built a bonfire, father,” she cried, 
pausing with her foot on the lowest tread. 

“It was the hugest thing!” 

“Was it?” he asked softly. 

“You bet it was,’’ was her gay answer. 
“You just ought to have heard it snap and 
crackle! Father, that bonfire was all to the 
good.” 


Women in War 


(Continued from page 13) 


rags, 
“Of course I did,” she nodded. ‘Oh 
we've had the most beautiful day. 
We went over to the river, and we sat on 
cracker barrels, and ate bread and peanuts 
for lunch. It was more fun!” 

He was beginning to take it in that he had 
got her back. Got her back, not pale and 
listless, as he had lost her, but warm and pink, 
with the very spirit of joy in her eyes 


asked Gwendolin, 


Thanksgiving nuisances, 
had so loftily 


this magic,—the 
the unwashed urchins that he 
despised! 

He could have shouted aloud in his happi- 
ness,—he did shout. 


west of London, kindly placed at our dis- 
posal by Lady Henry. Two more factories 
are to be started, shortly, and should the oc- 
casion warrant it and our finances permit, 
we intend to open still more of them. 


ing, and distributing of this food has already 
found work for many who would otherwise be 
unemployed; and one of the ultimate objectsof 
this particular department is to establish 
great granaries where food can be stored in 
case it should be needed at any time to send 
to those in distress either in England or in 
the devastated areas of the Continent. 

The American women residents in England 
have followed closely the operations of the 
Women’s Emergency Corps and have given 
to it their sympathy and help. Meanwhile 
we have, ourselves, founded the American 
Women’s War Relief Fund Committee. Our 
first aim is to organize and equip as a base- 
hospital with two hundred beds Old Way 
House, Paignton, Devon, the beautiful coun- 
try residence of Mr. Paris Singer, who has 
generously ceded it to us for this purpose 
during the war. We hope, furthermore, to 
provide an ambulance-ship in conjunction 
with this hospital to convey the wounded 
from the front to the various base-hospitals 
on the English coasts with the least discomfort 
and in the quickest time. It is estimated that 
it will cost from £40,000 to £50,000 to run the 
base hospital and ambulance-ship for a year. 


A crisis 

In Europe at present, we are passing 
through the gravest crisis in the history of our 
times. And as the soldiers go forth to bear 
their full share of the burden, women are 
undergoing the supreme test; they are prov- 
ing themselves equal to the emergency and 
as ever their adaptability in conforming to 
new conditions will prove of inestimable value 
to the community. Women are determined 
not only to suffer and endure, but to fight on 
to the end. Their place may not be in the 
forefront of battle, but they have a post in 
the line of defence which no man can fill and 
without which no nation can hope for the 
victories of war. And quite apart from their 
ministrations to the bereaved and_ the 
wounded, the scientific and economic manner 
in which they have banded together to relieve 
the strain of the industrial situation must 
leave its mark on the progress of the ages. 
They have combined forces because, as Queen 
Mary said when she opened ‘“‘The Queen’s 
‘Work for Women’ Fund,”’ they believe that 
“the ‘prevention of distress is better than 
its relief and employment is better than 
charity.”” And it is on this soundest of all 
economic laws that the work now being done 
by women is based; it is constructive thor 
than palliative, and it will endure for all 
time, purifying the social life blood, not only of 
the English nation but of all nations on earth. 


The problem of unemployment 

The third branch of this work of American 
women is undertaken by a committee whose 
duty it is to deal with offers of personal help 
and to provide for the making of such clothes, 
bandages, etc., as are required in the hospitals. 
Here, too, useful work has been done in helping 
to stem the tide of unemployment, many work- 
ing girls who have been “‘thrown out”’ being 
now employed by us at a factory in the north- 
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THE SOUND OF 
WATER 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


A mystery story, keen and engrossing, 
clean and wholesome. It all happens 
on the Mainejcoast. A large house, 
eight; miles from town, is rented to a 
man, apparently rich, and his wife. 
Then—the wife disappears. Suspicion 
points to the husband. The end has 
a thrill all of its own. 


Illustrated. $).00 net 








THE COPY-CAT 


AND OTHER STORIES 
By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


These stories reveal the full measure 
of this author’s distinguished style. 
Here are insight into the deeps of 
human nature, humor, and pathos. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net 


JUST AROUND 
THE CORNER 


By Fanny Hurst 


Life as it is lived in a great city. 
The heroines of these metropolitan 
romances are all working girls, in their 
strength and their weaknesses, in their 
work and their play. Here are humor 
and the unexpected climax. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 


SICILY ANN 


By Fannie Heaslip Lea 


A Virginian girl of twenty who made 
you “think of pink rosebuds, and of 
kittens with cream on their whiskers,” 
and of everything that was young 
and lovely and soft, went to visit her 
sister in Honolulu. 
there were many. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Her conquests 


THE LAST ROSE 
OF SUMMER 


By Rupert Hughes 


The story of a woman whose romance 
was delayed. The coming of white 
hair softened lines; her color began 
at the age when her friends had de- 
parted and she had three suitors from 
which to choose while “all her lovely 
companions were faded and gone.’ 


Frontispiece. 
16mo, 50 cents net 
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RONDELLE 


14-Karat Gold Hat Pins 
Encircled with Gems 


Crystal or Topaz Rondelles, Pearls 


Elegance with Refinement 


Amethyst, 
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RONDELLE HAT. PINS 


BELTED with faceted gems, the 
superbly decorated gold shines 
And the 
grace of form is equal to the rich- 
ness of the finish. {The little 
dumb-bell trade mark is identified 


out in brilliant contrast. 


with fine craftsmanship. 
Order of your jeweler 


DAY,CLARK &CO., Newark, N. J. 





FOR SALE 
BY THE 
LEADING 
JEWELERS 
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AN EVENING SLIPPER 
by 


CAMMEYER 


She 


Cammeyer Branch 


Shoe Store De Luxe 


Fifth Avenue 39861 
Between 35% 846 Sts. 


MMEYER 
AM You: 


Also at 6tAve @ 20% St. 
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Send To-day for 
Albrecht’s 
Fur Facts and 


Fashion Book 


illustrating and describing 
beautiful Correct Furs for 
Street and Evening Wear. 

What kind of-Furs are correct for 
this season? Vhat are the trade 
names and common English names 
of Furs? How are Furs made and 
graded? How can I detect imita- 
tion Furs? What Furs wear best? 
How can I take proper care of my 
Furs? How can I get the utmost 
Fur value for my money? 

The answers to these and other 
important questions, as well as val- 
uable money-saving information, 
= will find in our Big Fur Style 

Book—sent you free upon request 
—nota catalog, but a practical Fur 
Buyers’ Guide. 


Albrecht Furs 


Quality 


Any one of the thousands upon 
thousands of women the world over 
who wear our Furs will tell you that 
the Albrecht Quality Label on a 
Fur Garment or Muff—means that 
the quality is as represented, and 
that the price is right. 

Simple Old-fashioned Honesty. 
Not much to brag about—but it’s 

here. 


And back of the Albrecht label as 
an additional protection for you is 
the Albrecht Guaranty Bond certi- 
fying as to the kind of fur, the qual- 
ity and workmanship. 

With the Big Fur Book mentioned 
above you can't go wrong in your 
Fur selection. 


Money Back if Not Satisfied 

Buying a Fur Garment in some cases 
represents a considerable in vestment— 
so you cannot be too careful in making 
your selection. 

Albrecht Furs are not only guaran- 
teed to be as represented, but will be 
shipped to you at our risk subject to 
your inspection. 

Indeed, you will find in our Big Fur 
Book valuable information and de- 
scriptions of all kinds of furs—and you 
will find, too, just the kind of styles 
and Fur Garments you want at a price 
you are willing to pay. 

Write today. No obligation to buy. 

For 59 years Albrecht Furs have 
never failed to please. The Albrecht 
Quality Label is your protection. So 
before you buy any Furs anywhere get 
our Big Fur Style Book No. 161. Sim- 
ply enclose 4 cents for postage and 
address us care of Station “G1.” 


Guaranteed 


EAlbrecht & Som 


~~ Founded 1855 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


ANOLA 


—a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream nest- 
ling be- 
tween. 
Anola has 
achieved a 
new delight 
which only taste can tell 
—a flavor which gives 

immediate pleasure. In ten- 
cent tins. 

















NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 



































INDICATING THE PLEASING POSSIBILITIES OF 
McHUGHWILLOW CHAIRS IN WELL CHOSEN COVERINGS 


Reading left to right: 


A The Tomes a # oned en- Cc “ths Sheridan Chair, in English Fumed 
ameled a cushioned in inish and holstered 
Calais Cretonne , ° $25.00 Two toned ‘ethene mee . » $21. 00 
B—The Melrose Chair, cushioned “| Designed and made in our own shops. To 


be had only at the McHughwillow showrooms, 
$26.00 Ss wrest 42d Street, New York, 


ESTABLISHED 1878—CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


| JosePH P. [YICHUGH & Son ] 


in Jacobean Linen Print 
and stained . . 
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buy any of these things for 
charge for this service 


will 
no extra 


Harper’s Bazar 
There is 


you 


PRICE 
$12.50 





Courtesy of The Donegal Motor Rug Company 
COMFY THINGS FROM IRELAND 


Rugs from County Donegal are unusually soft and thick and come in the most 
beautiful colourings. They may be had in the plaids of the Scotch Clans, the 
plaid of the Royal Stewart being especially beautiful. These rugs are priced 
$12.50 each. 


Between Ourselves 


(Continued from page 45) 

now at the foot of a mountain—again, on the 
floor of a motor car, stepped on, wedged in 
the door, or rolled into the gutter. When you 
two quarreled it was all one to you both. I 
could take care of myself as far as you were 
concerned. Upon my word, it’s disgraceful. 
How you ever expect me to feel, to be able to 
give anything when I really care—I don't 
know, it’s beyond me. For, of course, you 
know the day will come when I will care. I 
wonder if you know just the kind of emotion 
it will be. I doubt it—though I’ll tell you 
this much about it. For the first time, what 
you are pleased to call your brain, and myself, 
will be really friends, and in the meanwhile, 
I wish you d stop staring moodily at me and 
instead have just a little politeness. Pick 
me up now, out of the ashes, and for once 
handle me tenderly, and gently put me back 
where I belong, and get the idea out of your 
head that it’s dark and lonely in there. It 


in her soft hands and sometimes, only some- 
times, she’d put me in her breast, and I admit 
that was quite wonderful. But, of course, 
I only got in there when you cared least. 
Why in the name of common sense you didn't 
keep the ball whilst it was in your hands, I 
can’t understand. You had her heart 

wasn’t that good enough for you? Her 
breast was wonderful, I admit. I was quite 
comfortable—but no! instead of playing your 
hand like a man you must flounder around 
at her feet; let her see that she had you, and 
then, of course, I was thrown out again—and 
generally the weather was cold. Don’t you 
realize that woman isn’t old enough to be 
given power? No. Of course you must tell 
her that she’s wonderful and that you're 
a weak fool. Then she, like an ass, believes 
that, and thinks you smaller than any man she 
knows. Or worse still, you have her kick me 
out over some stupid quarrel. She talks rot 


and is unreasonable, and you, like the perfect isn’t. On the contrary, it’s rather warm and 
fool you are, must needs try to reason with cozy—not half a bad sort of breast, if you’d 
her. You talk logic instead of listening give it a chance, and do remember, that I’m 
quietly—logic to a woman!!—and worse, simply aching for a good, long rest. And 


please look long and well before you take me 
out again for what you call a ‘pal’ and, as for 
a woman,—well, you’ll know when I want to 
come out for ‘her,’ for I'll thump and thumpas 
though to break your side—even you will 


a woman in love with you. Several times 
I’ve started to talk with your brain on this 
particular case, but ye gods, it was worse 
than your liver,—and all the time I’m bounced 
back and forth between the two of you quite 


as though I were made of clay—my work understand and I'll send you back instead 
all going to ruin and complaints pouring in such a gentle, sweet, little heart that you'll 
all day from the rest of your body, just as tremble every day in wonderment of your 


luck, and gaze with eyes of awe upon a world 
“And the strange places I'd find myself that can bring you so much happiness.” 


Forecasting the Future 
(Continued from page 57) 

a stunning blue serge coat suit, topped by a_ portation from the country impossible, no one 
small black satin toque. The necessary bit of feels that they can spend even the veriest 
colour was given by her boa of yellow fox. trifle for such luxuries. The French woman, 
As the Wagstaffs got off at Jamaica they were therefore, is filling her vases with the tiny 
evidently bound for the Senior Wagstaffs for flags which sell for a sou apiece. Little red or 
a week-end visit. green feathers ornament the tops of the sticks 

Letters from Paris describing conditionsthere and Vive Ja France is printed on the white 
when war broke out are so numerous as to be _ stripes. 
tiresome. Nearly every one says the same “T cannot begin to describe the extraordinary 
thing in the same way, but occasionally one effect produced by the big shops, Printemps, 
catches side lights that only the keenly sym- Galeries Lafayette, etc., which have finally 
pathetic man or woman sees. May I be for- opened one door to admit straggling shoppers 
given if I add a few paragraphs from a recent in search of some actual necessity. Most of 
letter which gives tantalizing glimpses of the the counters are covered, and only those men 
new Paris, the Paris, which we, who were not _ too old for army service are in their places. All 
caught there in August, do not know? the girls sit about in groups, sewing. ‘Weare 

“All the French women of high and low es- sewing for the soldiers,’ they told me when I 
tate are wearing black. They say that it is asked them what they were doing. Some 
impossible for them to wear anything else knit stockings, others sew Red Cross bands or 
while their country is going through this make flags. The courage and unselfishness of 
frightful horror. Paris, the gayest and bright- the women of France are inspiring to see. 
est city of the world, is plunged in the darkest Ladies of fashion drive in their motor cars to 
sorrow. From the day mobilization was com-_ the Place des Invalides to hand them over to 
manded, no music has been heard. Here and the authorities, and as there are practically no 
there stranded negro musicians, who made a_ cabs left on the streets, they then have to 
success in June, have volunteered their serv- walk home, sometimes a distance of miles. 
ices for huge charity affairs for the benefit of The motors are numbered and marked with 
the ‘Croix-Rouge’ or various orphan homes. white paint on their glass fronts, ‘Service 

“And there are no flowersin the city. Who Militaire.’ Almost the saddest thing I have 
can ever think of Paris without her flowers! seen yet, for the real tragedies are only about 
Her flower markets are famous throughout the to begin, was a young girl of the best French 
world, their beauties have been sung and_ type leading her two favourite horses to the 
painted, and their absence changes the entire military camp. Her groom, who walked be- 
aspect of the city. You see, aside from the hind her, was more deeply affected even than 
tied-up train service, which makes their trans- his young mistress.” 


though I were the loafer. 
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9028—Imported Silk Brocade $15.00 


The Waist Curve 


Fashion dearly loves to twist and turn the 
feminine form into as many unexpected 
outlines as possible. Her latest endeavor 
is the slightly curved waist, perfectly 
reflected in the carefully modeled Madame 
Lyra Corsets, which, each season, per- 
petually anticipate Fashion’s every demand. 
Secure “your” particular model of Madame 
Lyra Corsets, and a faultless foundation for 
the season’s silhouette is secured. 


LYRA CORSET MAKERS 


Detroit and Paris 


Madame 


CORSETS 


Catalog by request $3.50 to $25.00 
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«SJERGDORE 
OODMANT® 
610 FirTH AVENUE BETWEEN 49TH & SOTH STREET 
NEW YORK 












































More for Your Money 

nearly 
By saving in packing it offers 
See how long it lasts. 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 
times as large as the 10-cent size. 


you IO per cent. more for 


your money. 


25-cent 


size, three 














abunda 


ous flakes 


alone—when 








intelligent, 


nce. 


stores an exuberance of vim. 
or to animals, it breeds spirit and vitality. 

For ages men have known this. Among the 
children all the world over are 
being brought up on this grain. 

Quaker Oats presents this grain in its most 

It brings it to you in large, 
matchless in taste and aroma. 


delicious form. 
luscious flakes, 
The result is, children love it. 





Do You Know the Wealth of 


Energy 
That Lies in Quaker Oats? 


There is one grain in which Nature 


Fed to mankind 


They eat an 


And every energy-laden taste be- 


comes a new source of vivacity. 
That’s why the mothers of a hundred nations 
now send here for Quaker Oats. 


Quaker Oats 


Is Vim-Food Made Delightful 


and those 


you ask 








way. It insures the fullness of 
food value and flavor. See our 
ffer in each package. 


No puny grains—which lack in for Quaker Oats. And they cost 
flavor—are! used in Quaker Oats. you no extra price. 
We pick out only the big, plump You get this food at its best. 
grains, so we get but ten pounds of You get it in tempting form. Be- 
Quaker Oats from a cause of these facts, 
bushel. Quaker a billion dishes are 
We apply dry heat, now served every 
then steam heat. Our Cooker year. 
porn enhances the _ We have made to our order RE SE, Oe 
Bavor. Then we roll feet Double Boiler. It is extra this. We are making 
into large white flakes. large and he “y. we suppl je this food to delight 
You get those lusci- | cooking these flakes in the ideal | you, and you owe to 


yourself that you 





get it. 





10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
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There is no 
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buy 





hand needlework. 


monogram. 


by Gebriider Mosse for the trousseau of an 
band of filet lace is bordered by embroidery, the same stitch being used in the 





WROUGHT WHEN EUROPE WAS AT PEACE 


Before the war took the men to the front aad drove women from their homes into 
the fields, the natives of France, Germany and Switzerland wrought the finest of 


Exquisite embroidery distinguishes this linen sheet imported 


merican bride. A cleverly shaped 


The Officer of the Night 


(Continued from page 38) 


“You won't laugh much when I tell you to 
go Ve again. 

“Yes, I will. Come ahead.” 

‘There is a hurry call, and now that you 
are Mf a a 

| “Then I can sleep all day tomorrow,” 
|I said while I was locating the street on the 
map. 

‘Yes, . they come along here at the 
tate of did a day, you know.’ 

‘Twenty a day,” I gasped. 
corner of the city!” 

It was late—time for the old day to gather 
up its tools. The cars were running at long 
intervals. I kept a lookout for the crosstown 
jas transfer and bag in hand I started for the 
|rear platform. There was the car—I would 
| barely make it if I jumped, and I must make 
jit. I did not notice that the conductor was 
jalso on the lookout, for when the car slowed 
down and I made a motion to get off I felt 
| my arm held as if in a vise. 

“Want me to lose my job, do ye?” he 
snorted, close to my ear. 

“Want me to lose mine?” I retorted. ‘Ask 
McCarthy down there—he will tell you.” 

McCarthy was peacefully swinging his club 
at the opposite corner. 

““Sure—let her off,’ my staunch supporter 
|informed my keeper who gradually let go his 
| hold of my arm. 

‘Those suffragettes,” I heard him whistle 
| through his teeth as the car pulled away. 
| McCarthy laughed. 

“‘He’s all right—only he isn’t in on the 
ground floor—like you and me.” 

My acquaintance with the policeman 
dated from a day when I was taking a crip- 
pled charge to the orthopedic hospital and 
McC arthy held up the traffic. 

“You see, it is just like this—just so people 
know what you are doing and they won't 
touch ye,” he added. 

‘Just so they know,” I repeated, but I 
believed him. I believed that if I had left 
my black bag on the corner it would have 
remained untouched till morning—just so 
they knew. 

It was the windy side of fifteen minutes, as 
McCarthy expressed it, before the headlight 
of the next car loomed up in the dim distance, 
and I felt instinctively that the case was lost. 
It was therefore with stoical indifference that 
I found the whole stairway populated in spite 
of the later hour, and a Babel of voices de- 
nouncing the Green Street doctors. It was 
with some difficulty that I made my way to 
the front room where a newborn baby was 
crying its face blue, and the mother lying i ina 

valley of feather pillows in a dead faint, her 
clothing and bed drenched with water thrown 
at her in futile attempts “‘to bring her back.” 

“You didn’t get that baby, you didn’t,” 
a gruff voice called into my ear. The street 
car incident was still smouldering dangerously 
near the surface of my brain, and had he been 
beer drunk I might have pushed him out of 
the door, but this was whiskey, hot and 
heavy, cn his breath, and besides, I needed 
what help he could give. 

“Sober up, old man. I don’t own an ambu- 
lance. Get some dry things and heat some 
water.” 

She was a pale, black-haired, frail little 
thing, and I shuddered at the thought of her 
battling here alone. Aside from.that I was 
interested. To see life creeping back into the 


| 
£ 


“In one little 
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cold limbs and feel the pulse returning full and 
strong was worth a thousand hold-ups. But 
I sickened at the thought of what my life 
would have been worth had I utterly failed! 
‘Just so they knew,” but they did not know. 
They were like big children, seeing inexorable 
biological laws working their wonders before 
their very eyes, unable to understand. And 
I was the magician with the mysterious black 
bag who came or failed to come at the su- 
preme moment. 

As I gathered up my implements and got 
ready to leave, the crowd on the stairway 

made way for me in silence, and I went back 
into the darkness of the streets, knowing that 
I was again on first call, this being a lost case. 
But it mattered not. The work was intense: 
it took strength, but strangely enough it re- 
turned strength in double measure—and it 
was without end. 

“How many false alarms this week?” It 
was the clerk taking note of my return. 

“Twelve, Mr. Zudd.’ 

“Vou are a regular Jonah—aren't you— 
swallowed by a whale of work,”’ he added. 

And I went to sleep, dreaming of killer- 
whales and sandy shores full of seashell babies 
till the buzzer rang and it was broad daylight. 
As I stepped out of the elevator I noticed a 
young woman about to enter. She had a sheet 
thrown over her shoulders and her eyes were 
dow ncast. 

““She’s got no husband, poor thing,” the 
elevator man communicated to me out of the 
corner of his mouth. Her face haunted me 
through the long strenuous day like a minor 
melody. 

It was Sunday, 
vated station the 





and getting off at the ele- 
streets below looked like 
huge tapestries in motion, of multi-coloured 
textures and composition. It was the draw- 
ing-room of the poor, the place of expression 
for bottled-up energy of childhood and youth, 
the baseball diamond, the skating-rink, the 
dancing school, but also a fostering place for 
petty childish crimes, ‘“‘innocent’”’ games of 
crap and penny-matching, paving the way for 
unemployable citizens, hangers on at ‘pool 
rooms and fashionable thieves. And it was 
into this drawing-room I sent the children at 
night when I worked in one-room apartments, 
one by one a grimy face appearing at the door, 
only to be sent back. Then came to my mind 
the picture of the sleeping children and the 
Mogul engine, and I kept it there, for what I 
saw on that afternoon was separated from it 
by a gulf wider than that which gold and posi- 
tion can make. 

‘here was something undefinably squalid 
about the tenement designated on my card— 
not the squalidness that comes from sheer 
poverty where human ingenuity tries to fill in 
the holes, but poverty accompanied by hope- 
lessness and sullen anger. In the twilight of 
the hallway I all but stumbled on a man with 
his beer pail. 

“Hot day, miss—want a drink?” 

“Haven't time. Won’t you please tell me 
where Rear No. 6 is.” 

I was evidently expected, for a little light 
curly-head shone through one of the rear 

oors. 

There was a long narrow kitchen and a long 
narrow bedroom, separated from each other by 
a door that didn’t stay shut. The furniture 
was for the most part not there, and the stove 

(Continued on page 72) 














DISTINCTIVE 
WEDDING 
STATIONERY 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Your Wedding Invitations and 
Announcements must be correct 
and distinctive. The styles have 
changed. Our 1914 Southern Size, 
engrav ed on 80 Ib. Colonial paper, : 
is fashion’s latest word. = 

Write now for our booklet, “Dis- 
tinctive Announcements.” It has 
some very interesting and import- 
ant information for you. 

Orders should be placed now for 
Christmas cards to insure delivery 
before the holidays. Dept. B. 


HUNTER & CO., Ine. 


629 East Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


ET 








THE DAWN 
ef 
BEAUTY 
Aurora Specialties 





have meant the ‘‘ Dawn of Beauty” to 


many. GARDENIA BLOOM and GAR- 
DENIA CREAM are beauty builders in 
the truest sense. PATE GRISE is the 
friend of middle age. SACHETS DE 
FLORA, in dainty, silken baglets for the 
facial bath. By mail, $2.00 each, all four 
$7.00. Request brings booklets. 


The Aurora Specialties Co. 
Dept. A Lowell, Mass. 























The most sought of all gems —priceless Oriental 


earls, perfectly reproduced in 
Pearl At your 
Jeweler’s 


‘ice ATAUS \U o. $10 


jerles De Ceplon 


Alwaysin fashion. Appropriate on all occasions. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us to 
have your order filled. Send for Free Booklet. 


THE LOW-TAUSSIG-KARPELES CO. ®ror tenes: Ret 











Statement of the Ownership, Management Circu- 


lation, etc., of Harper’s Bazar, published monchly 
at New York, N. Y., required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, Editor, William Martin Johnson : 
< Street, Manhattan, New Yc 

Editor, Carolyn Trowhridze 
19 West 40th Street, Manhavcan, 
; Business Manager, George von 
‘ 9 West 40th Street, Manhattan, 
New York C ity; Publisher, International Maga 
zine C gee © 119 W est 40th Street, Tanlienen, 
New York City; Owners: (If a corporation, 
give names and addresses of stockholders holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of stock) 
International Magazine Company, 119 West 
40th Street, Manhattan, New York City; 
holder holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of stoc -_V. Hearst, 137 Riverside Drive, 
Manhattan, New York City. Known bond- 
holders, mortgagees, and other security holders, 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgagees, or other securities: Columbia 
Trust Company, 60 Broadway, New York City; 











M. V. Hearst, i37 Riverside Drive, New York 
City; Arthur Brisbane, 238 William Street, 
New York City; Lina Straus, 27 West 72nd 
Street, New York City; George J. Gould, 165 
Broadway, New York City; E Gary, 856 
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DISTINCTIVE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Exclusive designs. Individualistic senti- 
ments. Finest imported hand-made paper. 
Illustrated folder B. 1.60 assortment (14 
different cards, with pete oectn for $1. 
Money refunded if you are not more than 


pleased. PERSONALITY Magazine, Boston. 
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’ When the Pivotal Point of Illness is Past 


} —and convalescence begins—careful regulation of diet is 
The weak, emaciated body 


necessary to avoid a relapse. 
needs abundance of healthful, 


that will not overtax the digestive system. 


strength-giving food of a kind 


The highly con- 


centrated food and tonic properties of 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic Q 









“Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks” j } 

making it the ideal preparation to use in hastening convalescents to com- LA 
plete recovery. This liquid food, rich in the extract of barley malt, is 7) 
welcomed by the weakest stomach and furnishes the very elements needed 4 
to quickly make rich, new blood, while the tonic properties of the hops a 
soothe and strengthen the nerves. At the same time the ap ie eS | 
petite is stimulated, causing a desire for and making possible ry 






2enefits of Pabst Extract. 


the digestion of heavier foods, after which the road torecovery is short. 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being ‘*Pabst’’ 


Free booklet, “Health Darts,” tells all uses and 
Write for it. 


























Ras signify that you are a lover of beautiful things, 
by accepting the coupon offer below, you will receive 


absolutely FREE, all charges prepaid, the beautiful bas- 
relief shown above, ready to hang on your wall. 
The mere fact that you want this exquisite plaque will be a sign to us that 


beauty everywhere, will you enjoy 


worth-while magazine in America.” 

Decorating Dept. will help you decorate it. 
home problems. 
the homelover. 
articles on art, 
better, happier, more beautiful America. 


of THE CRAFTSMAN. 


nna 





RNID Rg AS SAN TY 


you are the kind of reader we want for THE 
you yearn for beautiful things for your home, beauty in your surroundings, 

THE CRAFTSMAN. Not only because 
it is in itself a thing of beauty—acclaimed in Europe as the most beautiful 
magazine published—but because it will help you to bring beauty into your 
home, your life, and the lives of others,—so that you too will 


Our Architectural Dept. will help you draw the plans for your new home. 


For only if 


CRAFTSMAN. 


call it “the most 


Our Interior 


Our Service Dept. will help you solve your 


Our Homebuilders’ Exposition (four floors) is a complete education for 


Each issue of THE CRAFTSMAN (monthly) is a treasury of unique, sumptuously illustrated 
homebuilding, decoration, gardening, homemaking, the training of youth, the 
making of be autiful things, the making of beautiful cities—indeed, everything that makes for a 


The coupon offer below is your opportunity to discover for yourself the potency and beauty 
If it fails to come up to your expectations, your remittance will be 
returned, and you will not be asked to return the magazines sent to you. 


AMON HL 








with the November issue. 
“Apollo and the Muses,” 


sent to me. 
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THE CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Building, 6 East 39th St., New York 


Please record me as a trial subse tiber to THE CRAFTSMAN for four months, beginning 
Send me in addition one previous number FREE, and _ the bas-relief, 
all charges prepaid, in accordance with your special offer. 
$1.00, on the understanding that I may cancel my subse eription before receiving the December 
issue, and you will return the $1.00 promptly, and not require me to return the magazines 
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BUY 
BELDINGS 


PURE SILK 


DY E 


FABRICS 














“IT WON'T TEAR” 


Guaranteed Not to Rip, 
Split or Tear 


Your best protection in buying 
silks is the name “ Belding’s”’ woven 
in selvedge of silk. If the name isn’t 
there, beware. The market is flooded 
with adulte rated, weighted silks which 
look nice but soon crack and fall to 
pieces. Adulteration is easy, detec- 
tion difficult. Yourinsurance against 
silk deception and loss is to buy 
Belding’s Pure Dye Silk Fabrics. 


BELDING’S GUARANTEED 
LINING SILKS 


Recognized as best for lining 
Cloaks, Suits, Jackets, etc. All popu- 
lar shades—full yard wide. 


Belding’s Tearless Petticoat Silks 

A new fashionable material for 
Petticoats, Waists, Dresses and 
Skirts. Guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tory wear and not tear. 

Retail Prices Belding’s Silks: 

Satins—$1.00 per yard. All silk 
medium weight.—$1.25 per yard. 
Heavyweight—$1.50 per yard. 

The leading ready-made garment 
manufacturers use Belding’s Silk, be- 
cause they know it gives best wear, 


BELDING BROS.& CO 


K MANUFACTURER 





It Guarantees the Lining of Your 
Ready-to-Wear Garments 


This bell shape tag is attached 
to Cloaks, Suits, Jackets, etc., lined 
with Belding’s Pure Dye Silks. It 
guarantees a new lining FREE if lin- 
ing does not wear satisfactorily. In- 
sist on it. 

Sent FREE—Booklet telling about 


silk mailed free if you write our C 
cago office, 211 W. Monroe St. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
St. Paul Baltimore San Francisco 

Also Manufacturers of Belding’s 
Sewing Silks and Belding’s Embroid- 
ery Silks. 



























































“The Paris Shop 
of « Arne: rriCg ¥ 


Especially Features 


UXUY TOUS JUTS 


a no 


ees -Lrimmed 
cApparel 
for the Opera, 


Theatre, Recep- 


tions and other formal or informal 





affairs of the social season. 


ASHIONS that appeal to the dis- 
criminating woman who seeks polite 


distinction in Outer-dress. 


Fur (dats ¢ Je ts 
Taill eur Juits (bstumesTailleur 


Gven ing Gowns 
C1 lternoon Gowns 
Dancing Frocks Wiking Dresses 
Blouses 


MNilliner>- 











The largest and most exclusive presentation 


of authentic Paris styles offered by any Women’s 


J.MGidding & Cn. 


| Specialty House of America. 
514 Fifth Avenue, New York 






Paris Washington Cinctnnate, 


Fur Headquarters, Duluth, Minn. 
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There is no extra 





TEA SERVICE $5.65 


The hand-painte 


buy any of these things for 
charge for this service 





you 


TRAY $2.00 


Courtesy of The Royal Copenhagen Co. 
THE CUP THAT CHEERS 


Artistic in ar and colouring is a quaint individual tea service from Denmark. 


mistletoe design makes it especially appropriate as a Christmas 


gift. Price $5.65. The tray which matches is $2.00. 


The Officer of the Night 


(Continued from page 70) 


looked as though it had been functionless for 
some time. 

There was a moan coming from the bed- 
room. 

““Weh mein Leben. . 

The two little girls in the kitchen took up the 


| cry; it echoed into the street, and far down 


the sidewalk a mocking wail arose, trailing on 
and on, ending in a hand organ’s eternal Mis- 
erere. 

“What is the matter with you. 
you had your dinner?” I inquired. 

‘No, ma’am. Ma’s sick, and Pa’s gone 
away,” they whimpered. 

I had only ten cents outside of my car fare, 
but I knew how far pennies are made to go 
among those people, and told them to run 
—_ to the delicatessen store. 

A little while later I was knocking at the 
various doors on the landing in quest of 
clothes, for the baby had not been expected so 
soon. No one seemed to be at home, and [I all 
but decided to return when a door at the front 
end of the hall opened cautiously. I spoke 
my errand. A woman answered me in ex- 
cellent German that she was not acquainted 
with her neighbors. She was evidently one of 
the four hundred, and I retraced my steps. 
There was the man with the beer pail, leaning 
forward, half asleep. I slapped him on the 
shoulder: 

“Captain, lend me an old clean shirt, will 
you? 

‘A what? I have only one, and that’s in 
the wash—chewing the rag on the line out 
the sre. That’s why I am staying home.’ 

““Why don’t you let your light shine some- 
= else,” I remarked. 

Used to be a reporter once—chasing oper- 
atic — and now I'd make good copy my- 
self— 

He Said his face toward the coloured glass 
window as he spoke, and I knew I had better 
not borrow his shirts. 

An old blear-eyed aunt had happened in by 
this time, and I sent her to renew the quest 
while I nursed a fretful fire in the stove by 
whatever debris I could find. There was no 
gas in the house, for the deposit could not be 
paid. 

My patient was only twenty-five years old, 
but she had evidently long ago forgotten 
sweetheart-days and youth. Between her 
pains she told me that her husband had left 
her seven months ago—had gone down Pitts- 
burg-way to look for wor':, and she had heard 
nothing from him since. 

“So I had to go out washing. I worked till 
yesterday, and that’s why the baby is coming 
too soon,” she ended. 

I stroked her forehead while I was waiting 
for the water to get hot, but at this she burst 
into tears: 

“Oh yes—he used to do that once, but he 
said he was getting tired of me, getting to 
look old and having kids all the time. That 
was when he was drunk. My legs and feet 
ache—oh, put me to sleep. I can stand this 
no longer.” 

I looked at her feet; tumbled-down arches 
and bony outgrowths, blue-black veins curv- 
ing up her legs like snakes—all covered with 
layers of filth. 

“Tf we washed your feet, .” I began. 

“T’m too tired when I get home at night, 
and there’s no hot water. It is easy for such 
as you to talk.” 

Having nothing else to do I spent the next 
hour trying to restore the original whiteness of 
her skin. 

“There — you aren’t half bad-looking, 
sister.” 

But she lay like a tired child, waiting for 
the hard fight for which she should have 
hoarded all her strength. And it came—when 
the sun had gone down and the streets were 


Haven't 


| silent—alone with a stranger, a victim of that 
72 





resistless force which draws man and woman 
together and takes the toll from the woman. 

“It would really be better if the child were 
dead,”’ I kept saying to myself, and I did not 
hear the heart beats the last time I listened. 
But when I actually held a blue, limp, flaccid 
piece of humanity by the legs I sent sociology 
onto the high seas and forgot everything but 
the question of life and death. 

‘“‘Auntie—hot and cold water—quick.” 

Then Egyptian darkness fell on the scene 
of resuscitation, for_the oil in the smelly lamp 
had burned out. 

“Never had such fussing over my children. 
I had thirteen of them, and no doctor. Don’t 
know what the world is coming to nowadays.” 

With this in the vernacular auntie shuffled 
downstairs to borrow kerosene. 

The mother half rose on her elbow. 

“Perhaps, perhaps it would be better to let 
him go. 

Was this the meeting of love and death? 
Or had the long months of toil and privation 
worked on her mind? But I could not stop. 
Now there was one gasp, now two, three, four 
to the minute. Slowly, slowly the blueness 
gave way to life colour, and elasticity took the 
place of the limp helplessness which but 
shortly had made my heart thump against 
my ribs. He had come to stay. 

“He'll grow up some day, and he’ll help 
you.” With this I put her first man-child be- 
side her, wrapped in an old skirt. She grap- 
pled with the idea, and then the past and im- 
mediate future seemed to melt away when 
confronted with the undeniable fact that she 
had a son, and that he would look after her 
when she grew old, for she clung tenderly to 
the little bundle of rags till I took it away and 
told her to sleep. 

And out in the kitchen auntie’s old husband 
had brought soda water, and we all drank to 
the health and long life of the little man of the 
house. 

When I slipped into the hall later in the 
evening, the ex-reporter had placed a pillow 
on the floor and was trying to sleep. 

“This is my roof garden. .. . / Alive, alive, 
all jumping with joy. My roof garden! Ha! 
ha!” 


The laughter resounded through the hall as 
I descended. I recalled his face afterwards, 
lined with the misery of a disease hiding under 
the veil of shame, and hurried into the streets, 
filled with unspeakable horror. The holesin 
the sunken pavement seemed like slippery pit- 
falls. This man had fallen into the mire of 
irresponsibility. The woman of the afternoon 
had fallen into it—and what of the girl- 
mother with the sad downcast eyes? Where 
were the stepping stones to bridge the chasms? 

I hurried up to the wards when I reached the 
hospital. It was quiet and peaceful and white 
up there. The din of the streets did not reach 
and the lights shed a soft, dreamy lustre over 
the long rows of white beds and dark and 
light heads. I looked at bed after bed. I 
knew I could not mistake her. It was feeding 
time, and cartload after cartload arrived from 
the baby ward, tagged wrists and downy heads 
all in a row. Down at the end of the ward I 
saw two arms reach out, and instinctively I 
turned my steps in that direction. I busied 
myself with her chart as I watched her. Then 
I understood why painters of all ages love to 
paint madonnas. This was not immorality. 
She was innocent whatever her history. In 
passing down the corridor I stopped at the 
baby-ward with its never-empty cribs. It was 
nature’s supply of potentiality, coming from 
the past into the present unceasingly. Per- 
haps here was the cementing power of the con- 
necting link. 

A. blue-and-white gowned nurse touched 
my arm: 

‘Telephone for you—a labor.” 
And I was off again on my endless rounds. 
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“The Perfume 


of 
Old Fashioned 
Gardens 


an : 
Tender Memories” 


Lite de Mead 


HE Old _ Fashioned | 
Garden is cuddling 
down for a long, long sleep. | 
Stalks that once proudly | 
upheld their glowing burden | 
of blossoms, have grown 
brown and crackle in the) 
wind. Leaves, turned yel- 
low, rustle against the wall. | 
Fragrance has flown away | 
south with the birds. 


But indoors—a breath of 
Lilas de Rigaud sets you 
dreaming dreams and seeing 
visions. Again you live in 
the Old Fashioned Garden 
while Tender Memories 
crowd thick and fast. 


Don’t you want to know 
the joy of this perfect flower 
odor which never disap- 
points—of which you never 
tire? 


Extract, Sachet, Toilet 
Water, Talcum, Cold Cream 
and Bath Salt for sale in 
high class Toilet Goods 
Departments. 


Send 15 cents to Riker Hegeman 
Company, 344 West 4th St., for 
generous sample bottle of Lilas de | 
Rigaud or Rigaud’s well-known | 
Mary Garden in extract or sachet 


RIGAUD 


16 Rue de la Paix | 
PARIS. | 
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““A woman must know her corset 
before she attempts to wear it.” 


Do you “know” your corset before you make your 
purchase? The reputation of a corset should weigh 
with you in its selection. On it depend your ap- 
pearance, your comfort—yes, even your health. 


Select it for its line and its fit— Redfern’s line is fashion- 
able and its fitting is comfortable. 


(e2aels- 


have a reputation for style, comfort and service. - Inti- 
mate connections with Fashion ateliers enable the 
Redfern designers to produce models—lace back 
and lace front— accurately adapted for the modes 
of dress. 


These designs are then worked out with choice 
materials to stand the strains of active wear. 
You will find Redfern Corsets always at 


the leading stores in any cities, or at the 
Redfern Corset Shops newly opened at 


510 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19 East Madison Street, Chicago 
114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


From Three to Fifteen Dollars 


The Warner Brothers Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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K eel ily lon 
/ reres 
/ urs 


Fur fashions for 1914- 
15 bear the mark of 
1830 influence although 
many Russian effects 
are seen, especially in 
coats and wraps for 


semi-formal wear. 


Evening coats are ex- 
tremely full this year. 
Other important style 
features are military 
neck bands, extra large 
cuffs and slightly small- 


er muffs. 


19 West 34th St., 
New York 


Paris Montreal London 
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GRECIAN-IRECO |i dger| 



































RECIAN-TRECO fabric, through sheer 
artistic and practical merit, has won for 
itself an assured pre-eminent ‘place i in corset 
designing. Put forth, after many experi- 
ments, to find a new material suited to the Greek 
influence in style, it was instantly accepted; and 
widespread use has abundantly confirmed the 
universal first judgment that it is the perfect 
corset fabric. 


Grecian-Treco fabric has emancipated women 
from corsets of a stiff and unyielding character; 
for, while it supports the body firmly, the pres- 
sure is evenly distributed, and the conforming 
texture of the fabric moulds the figure into a 
poise of ease and beauty. 

Bien-Jolie corsets range from size 20 to size 36, 

each size accurately and permanently reflecting 


the proportions for which it was designed. 


Bien-Jolie Corsets are boned with ‘*Walohn.’ Every 
feature of these famous corsets must be of Nighest quality 
Hi 


Newark, N. 
ss 
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Harper’s Bazar 


Teere ¢€3 extra 


buy any of 
charge 





things for 


Service 
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this 
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for 


PRICE $7.59 








$7.50 


Courtesy of Mark Cross 


BAG AND BAGGAGE 


Priced $10.00 is a morocco bag which does double duty as a purse or a vanity 


case in which my lady carries her powder and patches. 


A sewing basket which is 


fitted with all the sewing appointments one could possibly need comes in rose, 


green or purvle, and may be had for $7.50. 
A motor veil with a veil pin which exactly matches it in shade, 


trimming is $17.50. 


in a suede veil case would make a charming gift. 


pink and green. The price is $7.50. 


The Well 


The leather vanity case with moire 


It may be had in violet, 


Built Girl 


(Continued from page 30) 


germs cannot live when exposed to it. In fact 
in some cases of disinfecting, a thorough sun- 
ning of bedding, etc., is all that is necessary to 
destroy any lurking germs. This is one of the 
dangers of a dark cellar, especially if by any 
chance itis damp. The air seeps in through 
the surrounding earth, carrying numberless 
bacteria which are always present in soil. The 
moisture and darkness make a perfect breed- 
ing ground. 

Sunlight is especially important in bed- 
rooms and the north side of the house should 
never be used for sleeping. The purifying 
effect of sunlight makes the air of the room 
fresher and more invigorating at night during 
the hours of rest. The body throws off much 
waste through the skin and these gases and 
excretions are confined by the clothing during 
the day and the bedding at night. Conse- 
quently both should be thoroughly aired. 
The first thing to be done on rising is to throw 
back all the bedding, disposing blankets and 
sheets so that the air and if possible the 


sun may reach them and leave the bed 
unmade and airing for an hour at the very 
least. 


The care of the bathroom is most important. 
It should be kept clean with more care 
than any other part of the house, except the 
kitchen. When there are only one or two 
to use a bathroom it is easy to keep it clean, 
but a larger number complicate matters in- 
creasingly. Unless there are enough serv- 
ants to keep a watchful eye on the bath- 
room, each individual should feel responsible 
for the condition of the room when he leaves 


it. There should never be any standing 
wash water and the toilet should be 
scrubbed and disinfected so that danger 


from foul gases and germs are reduced to a 
minimum. 

What we put in our mouths is just as im- 
portant as what we take into our lungs, so 
care must be taken with our food and water 
supply. 

Next to air, water is most important of all 
substances necessary to human life. We may 
survive a considerable time without food, 
but only a very short time without water. 
Not only is it necessary to preserve life, but 
for the cleanliness which is essential to good 
health. So the water supply should be plen- 
tiful as well as pure. 

Polluted water may carry the germs of in- 
fectious diseases or it may favor the develop- 
ment of diseases which are not due to specific 
germs. Of these latter I may mention dys- 
pepsia, diarrhoea and other disturbances due 
to stomach or intestinal irritation. The most 
common of the infectious diseases usually 
carried into the system by drinking water 
are cholera, dysentery and typhoid fever. 
Scarlet fever and diphtheria are sometimes 
spread in this way also. 

When you have reason to question the pur- 
ity of your water supply, you can destroy all 
the living organisms and disease germs by 





boiling. The principal objections to this 
method is that the various gases in the water 
are driven off and that causes the precipita- 
tion of mineral substances which have been 
held in solution by the gases, making the water 
very hard. It would be possible to get per- 
fectly pure water by distillation but it is a 
slow process, and there are too many good 
spring waters to be bought by the bottle and 
case, to make this process practical. House 
filters are dangerous, for once installed, there 
usually is no one who knows enough about 
them to keep them in proper condition and 
they frequently become more than a nui- 
sance,—an active danger. 

Of our foods, milk is the one most likely to 
carry infection. Every housekeeper knows 
its tendency to absorb disagreeable odors 
and harmful gases. Milk should always be 
kept as cold as possible and in covered vessels 
to exclude all gases, dirt and bacteria. As 
it is a perfect culture-medium and is liable 
to be exposed to contamination before it 
reaches the consumer, various harmful chem- 
ical changes are likely to take place if the 
temperature is at all favourable. Cold can- 
not kill the organisms, but it can delay their 
action for a reasonable length of time, hence, 
the spring house, the well—and in more 
recent times the refrigerator. 

In that shrine of household happiness,— 
the kitchen,—nothing seems to need the ab- 
solute sanitary care demanded by the re- 
frigerator. 

The melting of the ice leaves a deposit of 
foreign substances,—sand and some organic 
matter. As a new supply of ice is usually 
added to that remaining, considerable work 
is involved to reach the dirt deposited. New 
food should be thoroughly cleansed before 
being put into the refrigerator. Anything 
spilled should be carefully washed up at once, 
and a watchful eye should be kept on all 
left-overs. Frequently they are overlooked 
until they are not only unfit for use, but have 
harmed other food near them. 

I heard a definition the other day of the 
difference between an extravagant and an 
economical housekeeper. ‘The first throws 
away all the left-overs; the second puts them 
into the refrigerator, so that she may throw 
them out a week later.” If you have use 
for the scraps keep them by all means,— 
otherwise throw them out at once before they 
can do any harm. 

The refrigerator should be washed out 
frequently with soda, or ammonia water. The 
soda is usually the most satisfactory as it 
sweetens everything washed with it. 

The danger of germs in cooked foods is 
small on account of the effect of high tempera- 
ture upon them. In all vegetables eaten raw, 
especially those coming in contact with the 
soil, as radishes, lettuce, celery, etc., great 
care must be taken that they be thoroughly 
cleansed with clear, pure water, because of the 

(Continued on page 76) 
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A dressy afternoon lace boot. 
Vamps of patent leather, tops 
of pale tan cloth. The vamp is 
perforated in two narrow lines 
just below the seam allowing 
the cloth to peep through. A 
narrow patent leather lace stay 
edges the quarters. 


Price $20.00 
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Quality 


Quality, in the J. & J. Slater Shoes, has its 
most comprehensive meaning— it applies to 
style, materials, workmanship and every de- 


tail of finish. 


Mail Service 


A black satin slipper with a 
medium strap across the instep 
which clasps at the side. 


Broadway at Twenty-fifth Street, New York 
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Price $7.50 
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b Reducing Bra Brassiere 


Adaptable With or Without Corset 


of For waltzing to a dreamy strain, 
lic For marching in the ranks, 
ly For riding through a shady lane, 
rk For playing girlish pranks, 

‘ For strolling on the promenade, 
“WwW For boating on the bay, 
re For resting or for working hard, 
ng Wear O-V-I-D-A. 
e, For bathing in the briny surf, 
all For basking in the sand, 
ed For golfing on the grassy turf, 
ve For roaming meadow land, 


For garbing in the fashion’s art, 
‘or dressing negligee, 


KAM 


he For feeling comfy, looking smart, 

an Wear O-V-I-D-A. 

oo Reduces at Once 2 to 4 Inches. 
os Made in Six Models 

ise With or Without Shoulder Straps. 


— Made of Elastricot, a scientifically contoured 
fabric that exercises a tendency to permanent- 
ly contract the tissues and reproduce the perfect 
feminine model. Adaptable to every figure. We 


ut guarantee the OVIDA tobe the most perfect 
he Figure-Shaping and Health-Protecting Gar- 
it ment ever invented. Regular sizes, 32 to 52. 
H Look for the Label Guida 
Protected by U. 8. Patent No, 444T1 
inf SOLD AT LEADING STORES 

s4 AND CORSETIERES. 

at Send for Handsome Free Book of 
hy Fall Styles 


he Guida Company 


15-17 W. 38th St., Dept.4, New York 
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ALSO 


A Wonderful 

Collection of 

Scarfs and Muffs 
fo 





Thirty-Second Street West 


Number Sixteen 
(Our Only Address) 
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Style Number 3009 
Black Cotton Pongee 

Style Number 333 
Grey Cotton Pongee 


$3.50 


In the U.S. A. only 


The Fall Styles of New 


“La Mode” Service Dresses 
for Maids and Nurses 


are now on display in the best stores 
throughout the country. Look for the 
Label. If your particular dealer cannot 
supply you, write direct to us. 

Folder H sent free on request. 


HAYS & GREEN 


Manufacturers 


352 Fourth Avenue - New York 

















Sheu Form 


Your Exact Pneumatic Figure 
with Proper Care Will Last a Lifetime 


OST women can sew, but not all 
know how to fit themselves; they 
have to call in somebody else to do 
the posing. No trouble, with Pneu Form. 


Thousands who never made their own 
gowns before are now using Pneu Form. 
Other thousands are using it for more easy 
fittings, better draping and actual saving. 
The only form over which the most elaborate 
gown may be completed without a ¢ryov. 


Whether you make your own gowns, 
employ a seamstress, or go to the dress- 
maker’s, you need your own Pneu Form, 
for the sake of comfort and economy. 


Change the Figure with the Style 
Any Number of Persons May Use It 

Pneu Form is you, it isn’t like a 
statue. If your figure changes, or the 
style varies, you may make it into the 
new shape, by simply altering the Jacket. 
It also inflates to the exact size of any 
smaller person. 

When not in use can be packed away 
in its own base,—doesn’t stand around 
like a skeleton in the closet. Can be | 

| 





carried with you almost as easily as 
a Kodak. 


Free with Your Order—50c Jacket Pattern 


With your order we make to measure a Free Jacket Pattern. 
Simply finish the Jacket, inflate the figure and you have your 
own perfect form. Write for booklet ‘ ‘My Exact Figure,” 
to-day. It isa guide, a help and an inspiration. We will 
also send self-measurement blank. 

To the 300,000 users of Pneu Form we announce the 
addition to Pneu Form of a simple adjustable skirt form 
and marker which may be purchased separately and used 

with your Pneu Form. 


Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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FOR THE MORNING LOITERER 
Sufficiently artistic to tempt the appetite of the most fastidious is a breakfast 
set of deep ivory tinted china. Pleasing in contrast with the pale yellow of the 
china is the decoration of silver. The set includes a pretty white tray on which to 


serve the breakfast. Price $13.50. 


The Well 


Built 


Girl 


(Continued from page 74) 


presence of bacteria in all soil and in the 
fertilizers usually used. 

Another food source of typhoid fever, is 
oysters and clams taken from waters con- 
taminated by sewerage. They are usually 
beautiful fat specimens, but deadly in their 
effect. 

The cooking of the foods contributes largely 
to the health of the household. The finest 
material in the world can be rendered abso- 
lutely harmful in its cooking, while some,of 
the cheapest of meats, etc., can be made 
palatable and nutritious through skillful 
preparation. 

Vegetables should be cooked so as to retain 
their natural salts. Steaming is better than 
boiling, for this reason, and a baked potato 
is more digestible than a boiled one. 

Cereals and prepared starches, as sago and 
tapioca, should be cooked a long time, to 
make them easier to digest. 

Meats, with the exception of pork and 
possibly veal, should not be cooked beyond 
the pink stage. Frying has ruined more 
digestions than any other method of cooking. 
This is partly because the meat is toughened 
in the process and the soaked up fat is difficult 
to digest. Frying in deep, boiling fat is 
better, for then the outside is cooked at once 
and prevents the soaking of grease. 

In the cleanliness of the kitchen, nothing 
is more important than proper screening. 
Since we have learned the evil character of 
the house fly and the mosquito, there has 
been a continual “swat the fly’? campaign 
Not only should the windows and the doors 
be thoroughly screened, but no food should 
be allowed to stand uncovered. 


Floriline 


There is a section in the Sanitary Code of 
New York City, requiring that all food,— 
cake, bread, candy, fruits whose skin is to be 
eaten, etc.—shall ‘be covered when for sale in 
the stores. This is true in many cities. 

An examination of flies has shown that 
their legs and bodies are frequently covered 
with germs of contagious diseases. The 
fondness of flies for decaying animal matter 
explains the presence of these germs. 

Imagine that each fly you see in your house 
has come directly from the sick-bed of a 
tuberculosis or typhoid patient, or from a 
feast of putrefied meats. The thought is 
enough to stimulate a strong fight against 
the pest. 

Pet cats and dogs which are allowed out- 
door freedom are nearly as great a menace, 
for the chances of a hidden bone or a choice 
bit of meat in the neighbor’s garbage can is 
too great a temptation to be resisted and 
after burrowing in all sorts of malodorous 
places, they are admitted to the intimacy of 
the house. 

A natural conclusion to be drawn from the 
foregoing is the necessity for care in the dis- 
posal of waste. If you are in a city where 
rubbish and garbage (‘ ‘rubbage’ ’ as a colored 
cook of ours used to call it), is collected, keep 
the two in separate receptacles and keep both 
covered. The different methods of disposing 
of the two make this imperative. If your 
refuse is not collected, a small incinerator at 
the back of your yard or lot solves the ques- 
tion of the disposal of waste in the most 
satisfactory way. 

The subject of next month’s article will be 
“‘Practical First Aid.” 


hopenhauer 


(Continued from page 33) 


Nor of musk, nor of santal. No indeed. 
What is more, I think there should be a law 
on the subject, or rather the enforcement of 
an Act of Parliament which, passed during 
the reign of George II, declared guilty of 
witchcraft all women, of whatever rank, who 
seduced into matrimony any of His Majesty’s 
subjects by means of bolstered hips and scents. 

Severe perhaps but just. Bolstered hips are 
indecencies which I, as a spinster, must de- 
cline to discuss. Yet these horrors however 
shameful could not have been obvious, while 
scents always are and barring such perfumes 
as fine linen, health and good humour, the 
use of any others, except on the backstairs 
and in court circles, should, I firmly believe, 
be penalized and put, not perhaps on a par 
with witchcraft, which is rather an alluring 
crime, but in the same category as offences 
against morality and the public peace. 


The advantages of aromatics 


Aromatics are different. Highly inspira- 
tional, they are much affected by those in the 
know. I remember that influenced by the 
fumes of pine rosin, my dear father wrote 
voluminously. No, no! Scratch that out. I 
mean luminously. Baths impregnated with 
lemon grass he took every day. From them 
he got his headlines and in Continental liter- 
ature a good headline is often half the battle 
precisely as in American journalism it is some- 
times half the page. 

But where was I? Oh, yes; in the bath. 
Well, personally though I like lemon grass, 
I prefer champagne. That is the ideal tub, 
though less exhilarating I think than the 
aeroplane for in that you get the per- 
fume of spaces and with it the true air of 
high life. 


Yet everybody does not think asIdo. Just 
before the war, a ruedelapaixian perfumer 
confided to me that the taste of the majority 
of the mondaines whom he supplied, was 
frankly Louis Quinze—who, as all the world 
is aware, created at Versailles a cour parfumée 
where etiquette commanded the use of a 
particular odour every day. I am glad that 
I have never been subjected to any such 
regimen which, however, at the time had 
its cause. 

Common sense 


at this distance, looks very 
charming. The great ladies who promenaded 
there, dressed and digressed divinely. Later 
on, they rehearsed for the tumbril that they 
might die, as they had lived, with grace. The 
pastel that they evoke is really affecting. 
Yet in considering it one forgets that their 
use of water was quite casual and that the 
ingrained modesty of their awful girlhood was 
such that they never bathed. Hence the 
etiquette and the perfumed court. 

But the austere guillotine was in waiting. 
Finally they did bathe and in blood. Mean- 
while, in lieu of tubs, they had what was 
known as the essence pot—amber, musk and 
bergamot, eau de chypre, eau de luce, sans- 
pareil and civet juice. For sweet are the 
juices of diversity and these juices the rue- 
delapaixian perfumer told me his cients 
wanted redistilled into exclusive essences for 
individual use. 

That may be some women’s idea of chic. 
But tastes differ; it is not mine. I believe 
in scents but chiefly in common sense and, 
while I may be accused of exaggeration, that, 
I think, is the only one that can be sensibly 
employed. 


Versailles, 
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CRICHTON BROS. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


636 FIFTH AVENUE 622 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


(corner of Fifty-first Street) (near the Blackstone) 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















Maternity 
Apparel 


You may retain a trim figure and 
possess fashionable garments dur- 
ing the interval before maternity 
without any extravagant outlay. 

My styles are designed to form 
a well balanced figure and expand 
as required giving not the least 
suggestion of their motive. 


Dresses, Suits, Skirts, Coats, 
Corsets and Underwear 


manufactured in our own work- 
rooms and sold to you direct at 
an extremely low price without 
intervening profits. 


No. 21 (as illustrated) 
Maternity Dress of French Serge 
in navy or black, combined with 
black satin charmeuse in Redingote 


style— white silk collar 
and cufis.........Price 29.50 









Send for Lane 
our 
Season Bryant 
Book. . 
Expecta- 
tions and 25 West 
Styles. 38th St 
Edition 
aa M ” e 

New York 
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‘BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
THE KING & QUEEN 


OF LONDON 





AT LONDON PRICES 





22 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON 
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RONZE DEPOSIT  Neeworthy 
fi f; 
OOK ENDS eae 
FOR HOLIDAY, ‘ 
Sor Oonts 
POSSESSING all the art 


merit, superb finish and sub- 


Gertrude Hayes, 
popular leading 
lady, says: 

“T am pleased 
to recommend 
Creme de Meri- 
dor. I find it 
excellent to use 

a a 
“Mother and Boy” at all times. y 


Modelled from Leyen- 
decker drawing “OF 


Tambert., Seino. |t IN Remain young Ai 





. A hes: high, , > 
stantial durability of costly Ladi °” \ by caring for your skin. 
bronzes—at a third their price! one 

Genuine Silver cS} ce E MA E 





Any one of the sub- 


Plate . $6.00 Pair 
jects advertised here- DE ME RIDOR 


° e GREASELESS 
with sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. Ask 











used regularly will keep 





for folder of other sub- the skin soft and free of y 
jects by well known N ste YA 
sculptors. 


—S 


On Sale by leading Art Dealers, Dept 
Stores and Jewelers throughout the U S. 


, impurities. If used before 
N and after exposure to 

weather, painful effects 

are avoided. 





Bronze Depositing Co. 


“The Scribes” —Dignity Personified. 








348 W. 42nd St. New York, U. S. A. Height, 7 inches. Base, 5 x 4 inches. After you have used Creme 
Bronze Deposit . . $5.00 Pair de Meridor, put on a little 
Genuine Silver Plate, 6.50 Pair De Meridor Face Powder, the 


most delightful face powder 
made. “It’s the finishing 

\ | touch to loveliness.’”’ Made y, 
in Four tints. V 

N Creme de Meridor and De Meridor M(| 


Face Powder are obtainable at any 
| good store. 


= 





25c and 50c. 
Send for free samples of both. 


The De Meridor Company 
6 Johnes Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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“Peanuts” — Prize French Bull. ~ 
- Winner of $2000 Prize. CRE M = 
The Monks”—U ndistracted Studiousness F.H. Stoll, Sculptor Height, 8 in- dD M 
Height, 7% inches. Base, 444x4 inches ches. Base, 6x5 inches. E E R { D @) 4 
Bronze Deposit . . . $5.00 a Pai Bronze Deposit . . $6.50 Pair CREASELESS 
Genuine Silver Plate . 6.50 a Pair Genuine Silver Plate . 8.00 a Pair 










































Front Laced 












































Woman 
Wore These Corsets 


If Every 





If every woman wore these corsets health 
would be bettered. There would be no discom- 
fort due to improper carriage of the body. Figures 
would be more modish. Hips would be smaller. 
There would be no pressure on the diaphragm. 
Breathing would be easy. There would be no 
pressure on the stomach. The organs would be 
supported—not suppressed. Comfort would be 
had in any position, sitting or standing. Gowns 
would fit neatly over these one-piece-back corsets, 
The front lacing would make corseting more con- 
‘ venient. Figures would be molded into the fashion 

of today comfortably. 


1000 dealers throughout the United 
States and Canada sell them. At each store an 
expert corsetiere is in attendance. This assures 
you proper fitting, and is the only way to realize 
the comfort of a front laced Modart. 


Nearly 


We will gladly send you a descriptive booklet 
which outlines the advantages of Modart Corsets 
and shows the new designs now so much in vogue. 
Please write for it at once. 


Modart Corset Co. 


New York Office Studios and Shops 
553 Fifth Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 


A complete line of MODART designs can be seen at the prin- 
cipal stores throughout the United States, among whom are: 


Boston, Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 
\ John Wanamaker St. Louis, The Famous & Barr 
New York, ? Saks & Company Company 
Ch 4 Carson, Pirie, Scott&Co, San Francisco, Raphael Weill & Co. 
ae Marshall Field & Co. Kansas City, John Taylor D. G, Co. 


Pittsburgh, Joseph Horne Company 


Harper's Bazar, November, 1914 
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} man as his former wife never did. 
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PRICE $16.50 


PRICE $16.50 
FEMININITY AND FITNESS 


any of 
charge 





these for 


this 


things 
service 


you 
for 


PRICE 
$21.50 


PRICE $4.95 


A good-looking novelty at the Chapeaux de Paris is a necklace with the java 


stone as the motif, bronze gold trimmings and bronze metal beads. 


Price $16.50° 


A combination of the hood and the cape has been adapted by Best & Co. to this 
blouse of white Georgette crépe mounted over a net foundation and trimmed with 


silk shadow lace showing a filet mesh. 


Price $16.50. 


Attached to a bag of black 


moire is an additional smaller bag containing a watch set in rhinestones. The bag 
is mounted in silver and costs $21.50 at James McCreery & Co. One of the newest 
neckpieces at James McCreery & Co. is cf mauve crépe de Chine embroidered in 


gold thread, edged in white ostrich and with ribbon flower ends. 


Moreland 


Miss 


Price $4.95. 


(Continued from page 31) 


a moment this material side of the problem. 
It would be wonderful to have such things, 
to/marry Thomas Maughm and have him 
Then she remembered Mrs. 
Briggs’ warning. Always? Would Maughm 
be hers always? She looked at him as he 
smoked. He was physically worth loving 
and womanlike she felt sure that she could 
hold him. Mary had learned to know this 
Yes, she 
was sure that she could hold him. But did 
she want to? Mary Moreland folded her 
hands, and leaned forward. Her eyes searched 
Maughm’s. There was in them the same 
expression she had seen that night at the 
camp. At the time it had quickened her— 
had roused her desire. Now it frightened 
her- and she shrank back into her chair. 

‘And so you want me to belong to you. 
You want to marry me—— 

Maughm started involuntarily. She real- 
ized that she had surprised him. So she had 
been deceiving herself. The man who had 
pursued her, who had travelled thousands 
of miles to see her, did not want to marry her. 
He just wanted her. It was now all very 
simple and clear. She had been a fool. All 
the fascination which Maughm had possessed 
for her, all his power over her seemed to fade 
away. 

Maughm watched her warily. He saw the 
truth sink into her soul. But he was still con- 
fident. She had been ready enough to accede 
to his overtures when Daisy was living, and 
undoubtedly she would do so now, when she 
had recovered from her disappointment. He 
waited. 

Mary gathered up her vanity case and 
gloves, and with shortened breath but out- 
wardly calm, she looked across the table at 
the man whose attitude was already that of 
the successful lover. 

““We have both misunderstood. I am not 
the same girl who went to the camp———” 

“No,” muttered Maughm under his breath, 
“you are a thousand times more beautiful, 
more—— E 

“T have learned my lesson,” she went on 
regardless of the interruption. “I was ready 
then to agree to your demands, for they were 
demands, but I have never been ready since 
that time. When you followed me to Denver 
I naturally supposed that you wanted to 
marry me. In fact, I thought that your pro- 
testations of love were really offers of mar- 
riage. I was mistaken in you, and you were 
and are mistaken in me. That you mis- 
understood my attitude was perhaps natural 
considering the past. 

Maughm smiled, but it was the smile of 
the conquering, not the conquered male. 

“Verily, you have changed. But tell me 
why you are so averse to doing now, when 
all danger is past, something which you were 
only too ready to do when there was danger.” 

“And you are the man I worshipped,” 
Mary spoke low but her voice vibrated with 
feeling. ‘‘You are the man for whom I was 
ready, as you say, to give up everything. You 
see I idealized our relations. You could not 
marry me then, I knew that only too well, 
but you were unhappy and I was eager to 
make you happy. Of danger, I never thought.” 


. 


Maughm attempted to explain his unfor- 
tunate speech. 

Mary leaned toward him, keeping her eyes 
fixed on his as she spoke with dignity and 
finality. 

**Don’t make a bad matter worse. I have 
said that there has been a misunderstanding. 
If you had not shown so plainly your aston- 
ishment when I spoke of marriage, much that 
has been said could have been avoided. Ah, 
how for my own sake I wish that my ideal 
could have been preserved.” 

Mary rose. Maughm put out his hands as 
though to stay her. His face was black with 
anger r and disappointment. 

“But suppose I change my mind and decide 
to marry you-— 

“Decide to marry me?” Mary repeated in 
a contemptuous tone. “I would not marry 
you if you were the last man in the world.” 

“Is there another then ready to take my 
place?” sneered Maughm. 

‘Will you permit me toreturn tothe hotel?” 
There was nothing dramatic or conspicuous 
in Mary’s manner. She turned definitely 
from Maughm, who shrugged his shoulder 
and followed her from the room. 

In the lobby, a tall distinguished figure was 
approaching. Her eyes widened. It was Basil 
Romney. 

“Mary,” he breathed. ‘‘Mary Moreland.” 

With both hands outstretched, Mary More- 
land greeted him with an eagerness which 
neither one thought of concealing. 

“Mr. Romney,” she cried softly, ‘‘ when did 
you return? I received your letters only two 
days ago.”” Maughm was standing by her 


side. His attitude was unmistakably hostile. 
“Do you know Mr. Maughm, Mr. Rom- 
ney?’ 


The two men, each sensing the interest of 
the other in the beautiful girl, bowed stiffly. 

Mary laughed nervously. ‘‘You have not 
told me how you happen to be here,” she said 
to the Englishman. 

“Oh, I made a sudden dash for another sight 
of your New York sky line. I got in on the 
Patricia this morning—just caught a glimpse 
of you as you left the lounge.” 

The two men were strongly contrasted. 
Maughm the perfect physical type, virile and 
domineering, with his figure taut as a bow- 
string, alert to repulse any invasion of his 
preserves. His face was flushed from the wine 
he had drunk too freely, and he was thoroughly 
enraged at the turn of affairs. Facing him 
was Romney, the acme of intellectual develop- 
ment and poise. Mary had never before seen 
him in health. His face showed clearly the 
effects of his abstemious life and the spirit- 
uality of his nature. But that he was a man 
in every sense of the word, a man worthy of 
his mettle, Maughm promptly realized. 

At the time, no one else happened to be in 
that part of the lobby where they were stand- 
ing. Mary glanced nervously at Maughm. 
His face and the tenseness of his attitude 
frightened her. He was too well bred to make 
a scene there in the hotel. But she dreaded 
the ride in the motor. All restraint would 
then be cast aside. She knew his impulsive 
masterful nature. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Linens | 
’ = 
at McCutcheon’s 
In spite of the unsettled conditions abroad, we 
are able to offer the fullest and most abundant 


supply of flaxen products that we have ever 
shown, in all desirable sizes and styles. 


The Linens mentioned represent regular 
McCutcheon values. They are not reduced. We 
believe, however, that the prices, in many cases, 
are lower than similar goods can be purchased 
for elsewhere. 
















Napkins 


Breakfast Size ...... . .$2.00, 2.25, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50 dozen. 
Dinner Size......... . .$3.25, 3.50, 3.75, 4.25, 4.75 dozen. 


Table Cloths 


wos ss se. 7S, 3.25, 3.50, 3.75, 4.50 





ii/ WAAAY: AV 





OWA 


2 x2 yards... 


(@) 


2 x2!4 yards...............$3.00, 3.50, 3.75, 4.25, 5.00 : 
214x214 yards............. ..$4.50, 4.75, 6.00, 7.00, 8.25 K 
244x214 yards...............$5.75, 6.25, 7.00, 8.00, 9.50 = 


Towels 


Hemstitched Huckaback $3.00, 3.50, 4.50, 6.00, 7.50 dozen. 






Hemmed Huckaback.... .. .$2.75, 3.50, 4.00, 6.00 dozen. 

Turkish Bath.............§ 25, 2B, .46,. 50, .75 each. 
, Blankets 

Single Bed.......... ..$4.50, 5.50, 7.50, 9.00, 10.00 pair. 

Double Bed......... ..$5.00, 6.00, 7.50, 9.00, 10.50 pair. 


Spreads and Quilts 


A very large collection of domestic and foreign goods rang- 
ing in price from $1.50 to $13.50 each. 


Comfortables 


TRENCH 


Cottom Pilled .. .. .. . 6. 12s. 5 sn es aoe, 4.50 eneh. 
Wool Filled.......... ..$3.50, 4.50, 5.00, 6.00, 7.50 each. 
Down Filled....... . .$5.00, 6.50, 7.50, 10.50, 16.50 each. 


Fancy Table Linens 


A complete assortment of Doilies, Centerpieces, Tea Cloths, 
Tray Cloths, etc., in all sizes, styles and qualities. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


(Headquarters for Linens) 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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The Setting of a Ring 


Protection for your valu- 
able gems is guaranteed by 
the O-B trade mark inaring. 

The O-B factory has had partic- 
ular success in making the most 
famous diamond setting in America 
and manufactures more of these 


The STAR 


settings than all other mounting 
4 manufacturers together. A b t T bl P d 
Jewelers everywhere recognize the O-B S es 0S a e a 


| 
assay standards as being strict as those 
of the British Assay Office itself and are } 


— 








" Address 
7 Dept. P. 
= FA 
Py 


glad to point out the O-B mark in their 
finest rings. 

Send for the 0-72 Ring Book, a selection 
of the newest styles in rings. It is free. 


Ostby & Barton Co. , Providence, R. I. 


Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 











RINGS 
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will protect your table from dam- 
age by hot dishes or moisture. 
Made round, square or oval, of spe- 
cially prepared asbestos, covered with 
heavy double faced cotton flannel. Folds 
conveniently. Special sizes to order. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 
Look for Trade Mark “‘Star"’ 


Booklet on request 


156 W. 62nd St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Judge the Garment 
by Its Lining 


The lining is not the only place to 
look, in determining the worth of a 
ready-to-wear coat, suit or evening 
wrap—but it is the first. If it is a 


you may assume that the materials and work- 
manship in the other details of the garment 
are equally dependable. 


Whether Satin or Peau de Cygne, Goetz" 
Linings give unusual wear and service. They 
retain their remarkable brilliancy long after 
the rest of the garment has begun to show 
signs of wear. 


Insist that your next coat or suit be Goetz- 


lined and look for the silk woven Goetz 
Guarantee Label. 


GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
Madison Avenue and 34th Street, New York 


“* Gets” 
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Crépes make the daintiest of gowns for afternoon or 
evening. ‘This season they are very fashionable 
and are to be had in many varied effects. 





—which are sold by leading stores, offer many charming colors 

and weaves. The Crepes de Chine are beautiful indeed, 

while Cheney Crépe Berber and Crinkled Crépe (including 

printed effects) make up into very fetching frocks. Our Crépe 

Meteors and Crépe Failles are also made in all the new and 
stylish shades. Ask for them at your dealer's. 


are of superior quality, and include practically every kind of goods made of 


silk—whether for dresses, millinery, decoration or upholstery, the haberdasher 
or manufacturer, man or woman. Ask for them by name at your dealer's. 


Our booklet, ‘* Cheney Silks, Why People 
Should Buy Them,’’ sent postpaid on request. 
CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 
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: = Do you recognize the romance of clothes? 
)¢— Can you feel the spirit that may throb 
\) and thrill through a perfect creation? 
These are the gowns you never see. 
They must be made for you. 

I create gowns that express individuality,—that 
emphasize the woman rather than the mode. 
Wonder of color, grace of line, bea of 
material and individualism are the key- 
notes of my success. 

My “Booklet H’? explains how I combine 
Parisian ideas with Homer ideals at prices 
that are reasonable. 

May I send it to you? 


Somer. 


1144 West 37th Street 


New Y 
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The leading idea 
in veilings is the 
“fancy filet veil,” 
a square mesh veil 
with a woven de- 
sign. Other filet 
veils have the.black 
borders in imitation 
of a velvet band. 


buy any of these things 
for 


charge 









for you 


this service 


The “Filadora 
veil” has the filet 
mesh with check- 
ered border and 
small woven 
squares, and may 
be worn tight under 
the chin or as a nose 
veil— the new way 
of wearing the veil. 


Courtesy of E. & Z. Van Raaiie 
BEHIND THE VEIL 


The “imitation hand-run filet veil” is another Ramage effect, finished off with 
tiny chenille dots and comes in black, in white on black, and in purple on black. 


Miss 


Moreland 


(Continued from page 78) 


With her eyes fixed imploringly on Romney, 
she said as lightly as possible: 

“And now that you are here, will you take 
me home, Mr. Romney? I have so much to 
ask you.”’ Here she looked meaningly at the 
other man. ‘“‘Mr. Maughm has to keep an 
appointment.” 

Maughm moved threateningly. ‘Miss 
Moreland is mistaken,” he said with exagger- 
ated politeness. “My only engagement is to 
take her back to her hotel. I cannot allow 
her to leave with a man I do not know.” 

“‘What extraordinary interest have you in 
Miss Moreland,” asked Romney, “that it 
should preclude an old friend from acceding 


to the request she makes? Miss Moreland 
has seen fit to put herself under my pro- 
tection——”’ 

“That is insulting,” broke in Maughm 
sharply. ‘‘Miss Moreland is my guest and 
needs no one to protect her.” 

“TI fancy that Miss Moreland is the best 
judge of that.””’ Here Romney’s voice deep- 
ened and became threatening. ‘‘Come,” he 
said, as he placed his hand lightly on Mary’s 
arm. “T shall take her from you, Mr. 
Maughm, whether you like it or not. I told 
Fenton to order the car before I spoke to you, 
Mary,” he smiled whimsically. ‘Fate told 
me that I might need it.” 


(To be concluded in the December issue) 


Paris fashions on famine rations 


(Continued from page 55) 


To revert to clothes as such, however, these 
from every point of view are unusually good, 
for in the majority of cases comfort is com- 
bined with beauty. The long waisted, full, 
short-skirted Premet and Cheruit models are 
really quite adorable, but if garbed by either 
of these houses this year it behooves one to 
have a small foot, a well turned ankle, and a 
pretty leg. No need to blush about the word. 
One might as well get used to the fact that she 
has them, for before the season is many moons 
older we shall all be well acquainted if not 
with our own at least with our fréends’ pedal 
extremities, and will doubtless be echoing 
the London bus drivers’ sentiments “come on 
up, leddy—calves aren’t no treat to me.” 

With skirts a good three inches above the 
ankle, how could they be? It will surely be 
a harvest time for the shoemaker, and it is 
a comfort to think that someone will reap 
something besides disaster in this year of 1914. 

Above the knee all curves are tabooed. The 
new figure must be flat, broad, and fan- 
shaped, with no more flesh than a superan- 
nuated skeleton; not a hand’s breadth through 
in thickness from back to front, but at least 
a yard in width from hip to hip. Fortunately, 
this is not so difficult to attain as it sounds, 
for although the corsetieres are bewailing the 
difficulty of forcing women into this mould, 
the designers allowing for human frailties are 
making matters quite simple by hanging per- 
fectly straight panels from neck to ankle, 
back and front, while bunching all kinds of 
plaits, shirrings and flounces at the sides. 
Witness one of the newest Cheruit models. 
In literary phraseology this is called the moyen 
Age, in plain English a Mother Hubbard 
wrapper, disguised by satin overhung with 
lace. 

One hesitates to criticise or lightly toy with 
so serious a matter as a Cheruit creation, for 
bizarre though it seems at the start, sooner 
or later it is sure to make a headway. The 
particular model in question, for the time 
being, at all events, requires the force of her 
name to carry it, but has features and points 
suggestive enough in all conscience. It was 
made of Nile green satin, cut absolutely 
straight from shoulder to floor, ‘with long, 


wrinkled sleeves. Under the arms (this is one 
of the points mentioned) the satin was laid in 
two broad plaits, so that the line at the side 
flared at the necessary ever increasing angle 
towards the foot. Over the satin slip was 
hung a tunic of heavy net, run with gold and 
silver threads. This separated in front, was 
draped slightly at one side, and girdled by a 
loosely tied cord and tassel of green silk. 
There was a short train at the back and a 
decided train extending from the under arm 
of Watteau plaits at each side. Practically 
an epitome of the present styles: line long and 
loose from shoulder to foot, fronts and back 
flat and plain, breadth at sides, and, newer 
still, side trains. It may be remembered that 
Callot tried these side trains last spring, but 
with little or no success. 

Not pretty, surely, this model, but sug- 
gestive very, and combining notes which are 
seen elsewhere as well. Drécoll, for instance, 
uses the same Watteau or godet plait idea at 
the sides, in several of his long coated suits. 
One of the most characteristic was of magenta 
coloured velvet. The long coat, made with 
full godet plaits, hung from a short under arm 
yoke, the back was plain and semi-fitted, the 
front broad and loose, square cut to the tunic 
at the knee, and opening from the neck to 
below the bust over a chemisette of chiffon, 
the opening outlined with narrow bands of 
sable. The skirt, very full and very short, 
was puffed into Turkish trouser drapery at 
the ankle. 

A curious feature about the styles at pres- 
ent, which becomes more pronounced as the 
season advances, is the contradictory influ- 
ences that have been at work for the last six 
months. It is quite as though the designers 
were saying “this is what we think, but if 
you don’t like it, take this,” producing simul- 
taneously late Victorians, 1830 and moyen 
Age. The Victorian was never pretty nor 
graceful. The twentieth century version is 
no improvement on its near predecessor, but 
none the less many of them are being launched. 
It remains to be seen if they are to be worn, 
and that is a point which this year must be 
determined by the American woman. Premet 

(Continued on page 82) 




















Countryside 
Magazine 


For Ten Years 


‘“SUBURBAN LIFE” 
LIBERTY H. BAILEY, 


Contributing Editor 


ROFESSOR_ BAILEY, 

of Cornell, former Di- 

rector of the College 

of Agriculture, and 
Chairman of the Roosevelt 
Commission on Country Life, 
will direct our editorial policy 
the coming year. He is the 
ablest man in this special field 
today. The Countryside 
Magazine will contain all the 
strong features which have ap- 
peared in Suburban Life the 
past ten years: House Build- 
ing, Horticulture, House Furn- 
ishing, Landscape Gardening, 
Travel, Suburban Problems, 
etc., and, in addition, the 
broad field of the open coun- 
try, including stories of human 
interest concerning men who 
have done things with the 
land; live discussions of na- 
tional legislation affecting the 
countryside; the conservation 
of forests and our other natural 
resources; the problems of the 
rural community; the farmer 
who is making good. All 
these things, and more, handled by 
an expert editorial staff, and written 
in a fascinating manner. The Coun- 
tryside this next year will be a maga- 
zine of value to the city man, the 
suburban resident, the prosperous 
farmer, the man in national politics, 
the horticulturist, and the successful 
business man or woman everywhere. 
The price will remain $3 a year, 25 
cents a copy. 


A Trial Trip With 
Bailey 


This will be a Bailey year. You 
can’t afford to miss it. Send usa $1 
bill at our risk, pinned to the follow- 
ing coupon, and we will give you a 
7-months’ Trial Trip with Bailey— 
October to April—the best of the 
year, and including all the special 
issues. Use this Coupon Today: 
THE SUBURBAN PRESS, 

Publishers The Countryside Magazine 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Gentlemen: For the inclosed One Dollar, enter 
my name for 7-months’ Trial Trip with Bailey — 
October to April. 





BONBONS 


eo 
“Sans EGAY 


FRENCH PASTRIES 


Bonbons & 
Chocolates 


The “FAME” of MAILLARD 
MAILLARD Candies are famous. all 


over 


the world—a testimony in itself to the in- 


disputable preeminence and superiority of 
the Maillard products. 
popularity reflects, too, the purity and dis- 
tinction in candies which for sixty years have 
been synonymous with the name Maillard 


This 


world-wide 


CHOCOLATES 
ICE CREAMS 


Maillard Candies packed in French Bonbonnieres (Exclusive Importation) or Fancy 
Boxes to order, and when requested made ready for safe delivery to all parts of the world 


Fifth Ave. 
at 35th St. 
New York 
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; The Standard 


Wherever maid or nurse 
uniforms are worn, the 
Dix-Make are recognized as 
the standard in style, cor- 
rectness and quality. 


Bix-Make 
UNIFORMS 


For Maids and Nurses 


are scientifically tajlored in many styles 







= This label appears 
> ° 
on every Dix- 
WD {Make garment + 
ee gar? 
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of Correctness 


for every figure requirement— 
every style as smart and becom- 
ing as expert designing and 
quality materials can make it. 


Full proof of Dix-Make 


superiority is their continuous popu- 
larity in America’s leading homes, 
hotels and hospitals, and with a large 
army of well-dressed nurses. 

Sold by leading department stores. If not 


readily obtainable, write us and we will see 
that you are promptly supplied. 


Write for Book of Styles fp 


| ky 
¥\ HENRY A. DIX & SONS COMPANY ({y 


Dept. S, Dix Bldg., New York Ay 
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Bix-Make 





REGD TRADE MARK 








This is the famous 





a 
mar and scar. 
To keep your floors look- 
ing like new—to preserve 
the original beauty of your 
rugs, equip your furniture 
with 

Casters and Tips 

These noiseless — scratch- 
less—durable appliances 
put an end to ugly gouged 

e 






Feltoid 
material 
that saves 








T makes Feltoid Casters 
totally unlike those of 
wood, fibre and iron. Old- 


fashioned casters dig and 







floors. Feltoids are essen- 
tial to proper floor care. 
They save their first cost 
over and over again by 
doing away with bills for 
floor repairs. 


Sizes and styles for all 
furniture needs sold at 
hardware, furniture and 
department stores. 

SPECIAL OFFER-—If your dealer 


cannot sup 
you, send us 
25c and we 
will ty you 
postpaid two 
sets of Feltoid 
Tips for dem- 
onstration in 
your home. 
Send for Book- 
let No. 15. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 


Dept. A, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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WEDDING 


Invitations 


mnouncements 
Mt Home Cards 


Very distinctive effects, finished 

in form, and correct in detail. I 
Hand engraved by masters of the 

craft on finest Hurd’s Steel White 
Suede Stock. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
As an extra special inducement, 
we will engrave 50 cards in script 
for $1.25. Copper plate becomes 
your property, but will be held for 
future orders, if you wish. 
Write for Samples 
Address Dept. D-1 


WM. H. HOSKINS CO. 
904 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Would be greatly helped in 
making the arrangements for her 
Wedding. the Wedding Breakfast, 
the Entertainment of the Bridal 
Party etc. by receiving our Weddin 
Suggestions which will be sen 
free on request. PO2 BSA 


628 Fifth Ave. New York. 


Visitors to New York City always welcome 
Established in 1839 
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Model, 4» ms t yur ) 


A Reflection of 


Perfection 





ASHION’S Mirror tells no 
Ss The truth is yours if 
you look into her Mirror. 
Model your figure with a Model 
Brassiere and the only reflec- 
tion will be Perfection. 
The natural, uncorseted out- 
line of the figure is retained 
by Model Brassieres. They im- 
part that soft, willowy graceful 
pose to all women who wear 
them. Designed with great care 
4 and precision, and the quality 
| | of material and needlework 
) make Mode! brassieres the 
favorite. 
Model Brassieres are made in 
scores of attractive styles to 
suit all women. 








Our personal guarantee—the 
extra-large arm shields— 

\ removable rustless boning and 
ar variety of fastenings endear 
Model Brassieres to women of 
Fashion. Another feature of 
note is the “flap” covering non- 
rust hooks and eyes, preventing 


‘ them from cutting or spoiling 
A Price to fit every Purse. 50c. to $6.00 madam’s corset. 
Write today for the handsomest Brassiere Catalogue published, showing over 
’ 50 newest style Brassieres of fashions latest decree. 
CHICAGO o~ BROOKLYN 
| tosrox Model Yrassiere (ho. ss 
1 PARIS re ee FRANCISCO 


200 Firta AVENUE Dept.H New York City 


Basar, November, 1o14 
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There is 


things ou 


service 


will buy 
extra 


any 


no charge 





PRICE $29.50 PRICE $7.95 





Imported by Franklin Simon & Co. 


PRICE $49.50 
BLOUSES FROM PARIS 


The newest French blouses are worn outside of the skirt. This one in brown 
satin has the surplice effect in the front and clever spots of gold embroidery. A 
basque model in brown crépe de Chine has the cape lines in the back and chenille 
embroidery in red, green, and blue. A connecting fink between the skirt and the 
separate blouse is the sleeveless waist of black chiffon velvet with high collar and 
sash of satin. 


‘Paris fashions on famine rations 
(Continued from page So) 

Paquin, as usual, has invented many fan- 
tastic forms, deep points, curves and wide 
spread wing ends of lace. 

One of the gowns designed for Madame 
Joire illustrates to perfection this elaborate 
collar ornamentation. The frock was of black 
satin striped with black velvet. The skirt 
gathered at the waist hung full to the ankle. 
The tight fitted bodice opened over a chemis- 
ette of white chiffon, buttoning in double 
breasted effect with three large buttons of 
strass. In the back, the fullness of the bodice 
was snugly gathered into rows of fine shirrings 
from below which the material hung in a short 
pointed basque. The collar was a combina- 
tion of a stiff directoire with a decolleté front, 
the abrupt lines of the pointed corners softened 
by a fall of cream lace. It was a gown quite 
original in design and most becoming to 
Madame Joire, who very cunningly said 
“When you write it up, Mm/’zelle, say it is 
one of Madame Joire’s gowns. They know me 
in America now.”’ Sleeves are one of the 
nicest details about many of the winter models; 
long and very loose through the upper arm 
and over the elbow, they taper towards the 
wrist, button snugly, and fall over the hands 
in all kinds of fancy cut cuffs and points. 

Paquin has no less than six varieties of the 
ordinary leg o’ mutton sleeve, some made 
with cuffs to the elbow and slashed and inset 
with puffings sufficient to recall the days of 
Henry VIII, or the Medicis. Others are 
finished with wrist bands and frills, and 
Cheruit, true to her custom, buttons all of 
hers neatly with narrow turned back cuffs of 
lace or lingerie. 


| has launched one developed in a combination 
of brown velvet and faille. The skirt of the 
faille is ruffled from either side of a straight 
front panel; the bodice, of velvet, is seamed 
and fitted with a short godet basque and long 
tight sleeves. 

Drécoll also shows a striking model of the 
1870 with tight fitted waist of black velvet, 
long gathered polonaise back, and full skirt 
of white radium. Black and white is a favour- 
ite combination with Madame Wagner of 
this house this season. She uses it for street 
suits, she uses it for reception gowns, and, in 
fact, puts the ban upon it for evening gowns 
| only. For these, gorgeous cloths of gold and 

nets heavily spangled in gold or crystal beads 

are more indemand. One made on the strictly 
| moyen Age lines was developed in cloth of 

gold, the loose, straight panel tunics made of 
| cream net closely beaded with gold and silver 
beads. Clinging closely to the body by reason 
of its weight, glittering and shimmering with 
every move, it was quite barbaric in its sump- 
} tuousness. 

Necks are still in large measure decolleté. 
The low cut is too comfortable to be discarded 
without a struggle, and the high stiff collar 
is so ruinous to the neck that it seems hardly 
likely it will ever be worn again. At all events 
this year it is the rounded neck finished by a 
perfectly plain, inch-wide band, curved to 
the shape of the neck, and made of the same 
material as the waist, or the narrow collar 
of lace such as Cheruit affects. This severe 
line is not becoming, but no one seems to 
think of that. The neck trimmings are the 
latest word and that suffices. 


Lady Duff Gordon 


(Continued from page 19) 

satin bodice of 1845 persuasion and is trim- 
med with frills which are wired out almost 
like a crinoline and come to within 9 inches 
of the bottom of the skimpy transparent skirt. 
It is altogether desirable in its quaintness and 
old-world effect and suggests dainty ankles 
peeping through the transparency of the lace, 
and incidentally gives the reason for “ Yan- 
torny”’ shoes. 

I have seen various editions of this style 
of dress and for young people (they need not 
be slight), I must tell you that I feel quite 
crazy about it, it is so whimsical. One made 
in black tulle is to be highly recommended 
and no one ought to be without it for dancing 
days and nights. There is a black satin “‘four- 
reau”’ skirt very tight over the hips and folded 
over at the back to allow the wearer to ‘“‘one 
step” and “lame duck.” Then over this a 
very ful!-at-the-hem tulle skirt, wired out like 
a crinoline and completely covered from waist 
to hem with graduated flounces of tulle. A 
wisp of black tulle over a bit of cream lace 
forms the bodice. Round the waist is a very 
wide black satin sash embroidered with gold 
marguerites and a bunch of gold and black 
marguerites is stuck into the belt in the front 
of the bodice 


under difficulties that would make history. 
These were dragged from the Paris ateliers 
before they had had the hallmark of “La 
Parisienne’s’’ approval, or so I should think, 
judging from their extreme ugliness. 

These novelties had been prepared “‘to try 
on the dog,” i. e., the buyers for shops all over 
the world. Many had large, sticking-out, 
full skirts without any line, and after the eve 
has become accustomed to the skin-tight 
silhouette of the last few years, this full, 

| “bundley”’ appearance is quite insupportable. 
I tell you now that I shall make my war 
against any such invasion and will protest in 
my small voice against such an outrage on 
the female form divine. I know none of the 
real ladies of fashion like MarquiseC., Madame 
X, and Mrs. V— will ever spoil the line that 
fashions of these latest times have allowed 
them to get accustomed to showing, and 
which has been the glory and joy of all be- 
holders. Fancy covering your dainty ankles 
and feet with masses of plaited material and 
having the hip and waistline completely hid- 
den by a shapeless bodice and cumbersome 
sash! This is the outline of these new models 
that were created before the horrors of war 
were actually upon us, though the influence 
must have surely been in the air—hence these 
atrocities. But there is another novelty which 
from its amusing outline I quite approve of. 
It begins in a very full ridiculous tunic effect 
} sticking out from the waist from a tight little 


Yours sincerely, 




















This Season 


Fashion 
Condescends 


to say that corsets should be made to follow 
the normal body lines. There will not be 
the exaggeration of the abnormally large 
waist, neither will there be an attempt to 
return to the waist constricting corset. 


This makes it a season for Goodwin 
Models beyond all others, because sartorial 
absurdities and physiological impossibilities 
incompatible with Goodwin ideas are elim- 
inated, permitting what is truly fashionable 
without the unreasonable. 


The GOODWIN will afford that smooth 
fitted foundation required for the newer 
gowns, bringing out to a nicety the natural 
curves of the body. The lower top models 
may still be worn by women whose flesh 
does not roll over the corset, while the full 
fleshed figure should wear the model high 
enough to avoid bulging at points which 
would break the artistic body lines, there 
being a type of corset suited to the propor- 
tions of each individual figure. 

Photographic reproductions of the new models in- 


cluding measurement blanks, also complete catalog V, 
etc., may be had upon request. 


San Francisco, 330 Sutter St. 
Los Angeles, 220 West Fifth St. 
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HM TAN 


373 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago, 57 E. Madison St. Boston, 


687 Boylston St. 


Philadelphia, 1120 Walnut St. 
Kansas City Waldheim Bldg. 


S.H. CAMP & COMPANY, Wholesale, Jackson, Michigan 























Do youknow 
a man who 
shaves? 


If you do, tell him about this won- 
derful shaving mirror that can be 
instantly attached to a window-pane 
where the light is strongest and clear- 
est; that can be turned at any angle; 
that is light and compact; that takes 
almost no room in a traveling bag; 
that is always ready to serve. 








man likes to get close to the glass when 

shaving. This he cannot do with a_ bureau 
or a_ chiffonier. He likes to have a_ strong 
light on his face. And that is possible only with 
the Vacu-Mirror. Just a slight pressure on the soft 
rubber vacuum cup in the base of this mirror seals it 
firmly to a window-pane or other glass surface. 
Tell your husband, or your father, or THE man 
about the Vacu-Mirror and send for it, at our risk, 
for him to try. 


Soon You Will Have to Start Think- 
ing About Christmas Gifts— 


A_word to the wise now: Men 
like useful gifts. If you want 
your gift to be appreciated be- 


















yond all others, if you want 

him to think gratefully of 

you every day when he uses 

it. give him the Vacu- Mirror. 
The Vacu-Mirror is just as 
useful to you as it 1s to a 
man. Send for it today. 
Your money will be re- 
turned at once if you do 
not find it even better 
than we promise. 


facuMIRROR 


Send at once tor 
the Vacu-Mirror 
Price $5.00 


The frame of the Vacu-Mir- 
ror is very heavily silver- 
plated, beautifully designed 
and handsomely chased. 
Thick, clear French beveled 
glass is used for the mirror. 
THE VACU-MIRROR is 
six inches in diameter. The 
patented ball-bearing joint 
at the back makes it possi- 
ble to tilt the glass in any 
direction and to see the face 
from all angles. The re- 
placeable vacuum cup is 
made of the finest rubber— 
insuring lasting service. 
Send $5.00 today for this 
beautiful, practical, useful, 
convenient Vacu - Mirror. 
We prepay expressage. 


If for any reason it is 
not satisfactory send 
it back and your 
money will be re- 
funded. ‘ou take no 
risk whatever. 


AUSTIN SALES COMPANY 
Dept. B, 18 Vesey Street, New York 
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. The Oriental Store. 
Announce the Arrival of Their New Importation o 
Japanese Silk Wadded “rn 
The Ideal Cold Weather House Garments 




























No. H3136—Women’s plain Habutai silk 
robe in old blue, light blue, pink, navy, ma- 
roon, old rose, black, gray and lavender. 
UR Ne 6-645.0600406b ves cuwe 75 


No. H3140—Men's Japenese hand quilted 
silk lounging robe in navy lined with red, 
brown lined with old blue, black lined with 

red. Price, prepaid............... $8.50 








Made in Japan, by hand, of the finest quality Habutai silk or Kabe crepe 
(crepe de chine) heavily wadded to insure warmth, and cut to conform to 
American taste. Silk inside and outside with an interlining of cotton that 
is hand-laid and quilted. The robes have silk frogs which button down 
the front, collar, cuffs and pockets are tailor-stitched, and have heavy silk 
cord girdle that may be tied around the waist. In ordering be sure to 
state size and color desired. 

In addition to robes, our new importation includes men’s and women’s 
wadded jackets, plain and embroidered and ladies’ vests, sleeveless and 
with sleeves. 











Write for a Copy of the New Vantine Book 


A veritable ‘‘ Guide to Gift-Land,” with thousands of suggestions for gifts. Mailed 
postpaid upon request. 


A-A-VVANTINE & CO ‘tr 


5TH AVE and 39TH ST.. NEW YORK 
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ored, without Thomas’ double (liquid and salve) treatme nt—the famous 
rouge or cosmet- LASHGROW. Write for treatise and prices. 
ics. Write for 


ute facial treat- 
ments. A wel- 
particula HULDA THOMAS, Dept. B-5, 501 Fifth Ave., New York come awaits you. 
A rita ih eT TTT ITT 


> RADIO At ‘“‘Le Pe- = 
= CREAM y tite Salon”’ = 
= speedily removes at sor sth Ave. = 
= lines and wrin- Quickly Grown by LASHGRO es anek & 
= skin health y, The long, luxuriant lashes and shapely brows that give the, ~ heabd ae = 
= pblemishless and eyes a power of fascination and make the whole face beau- Te ete rin = 
= delicately col- tiful, are quickly grown by the application of Hulda fa aR se8 tg : 
3 r 

















There is a certain Way to RESTORE the 
RICH, LUSTROUS, NATURAL COLOR 
to the HAIR and that is to COLOR it with 


La Goutte-a-Goutte 


I have spent 29 years in this profession, in Paris and New York, and haveinv estigated 
every known method, treatment and hair dye, and I know that La Goutte-a-Goutte is 
a reliable preparation with which 


ANY WOMAN CAN COMPLETELY RESTORE THE COLOR TO HER HAIR 
It makes no difference how gray. streaky, faded, bleached, or unattractive the hair 
may be, or how it may have been dete riorated by other dyes, with La Goutte-a-Goutte 


os MAKE IT ANY SHADE YOU PREFER 

Only ONE APPLICATION is required, in the privacy of your own room, without 
the assistance or knowledge of anyone. NO AFTER SHAMPOO is necessary. The 
entire operation is short, easy and not tiring, and the result is so satisfactory. 

If, before ordering a pac kage, you'd rather see how well it would look on your hair, 
cut a little lock close to your head, tell me the shade you want, mail it to me, and 


’LL COLOR IT ANY SHADE WITHOUT CHARGE _ 
32 different shades are made from each package. Price, complete with brush, $2.50 
and $1.25 delivered anywhere. 
Questions about the Hair and Complexion gladly answered without charge. 


L. PIERRE VALLIGNY, Dept. B, 14 E. 44th St., New York 


Sample of ROUGE JAPONAIS and a copy of my “SECRETS OF BEAUTY” mailed on request. 








































r T T Y 
YOUR HANDS 
What good is your correct 
dress if your hands are not 
manicured? 

To manicure 
you must have good tools, — the 
kind we make and stamp with 
our F. B. trademark or our 
name, FORQUIGNON, 


your finger nails 





F. B. Manicure Outfit No. 956 B, as 
illustrated, can be used by anyone 
wishing to manicure, and consists of 
F. B. Manicure File, F. B. Cuticle 
Scissors, F. B. Nail Scissors, F. B. 
Cuticle Knife, F. B Emery Boards, 
F. B. Manicure Stick, F. Nail 
Buffer, jar of Polpasta, box of F. B. 
Nail Powder, box of Manipum, bottle 
of Foronga, and a bottle of Manso. 
Packed in a solid, leatherette covered 
case. 

This outfit will be sent to you, free of 
all post charges, upon receipt of $2.50, 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, 
we will gladly refund you the amount 
of your remittance. 





F. B. 


Manicure Outfit No. g10 


is a compact, soft leather fold-up case con- 
taining a five-inch French Ivory nail buffer 
with detachable chamois, French Ivory box 
filled with F. B. Nail Powder, jar of Pol- 
pasta, polishing paste, nail cleaner, emery 
boards, cuticle knife, F. B. Flexible File, 
F. B. “N ~ " cuticle scissors, and 
@ pair of F. “Naileut" nail scissors. 

All of the Mitel satisfaction warranted, 
or remiliance returned. - B. Quality. 

F. B. No. g10 S. B. $7.50 each; 

Real soft leather, Seal Grain. 

F. B. No. g10 Wal. B. $7.50 each; 

Selected Black Wairus Grain. 

F. B. No. g10 Pig B. $10.00; 

Real English Pig Skin. The leather 

that lasts forever and grows prettier 

with age. 


F. B. Manicure Preparations 
POLPASTA, a nai! polish, per jar 25¢ 
FORONGA, a nail bleach, per bottle 25c. 
MANIPUM, anail pumice, per box 15¢. 
MANSO, a nail soap, per botile 25c. 
F. B. NAIL POWDER, a select 
polish, per box 25¢. 

We pay all delivering charges. 

Let us hear from you. We will send 
you information about the care of your 
finger nails free of charge. 

Emile Co. 


Forquignon 


108 Lafayette Street, New York 
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What well 


dressed women 


are reading 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


Wwe EN 
aremore 
serious, 
not only about 
life, but about 
books,” says Mr. 
H. G. Wells, in 
an essay on “ The 
Contemporary 
Novel,” which 
you will find in his new collection of random 
prophesyings entitled “‘Social Forces in Eng- 
land and America” (Harper’s). Tired man, he 
complains, is apt to take his literature with his 
evening slippers, as a form of relaxation, and 
to prefer a new humorist—if such a godsend 
is at hand—to a new sociologist. After all, 
man has in his time done a lot of serious read- 
ing, and even writing, and perhaps he has 
earned the right to be frivolous in the old age 
of his sex. But woman is new to the business 
of world making, and naturally comes to it 
with all the seriousness of youthful purpose. 
She cannot afford to take literature as a play- 
thing after the manner of lettered masculinity 
herself too long a similar plaything! For 
her it is too valuable as a weapon of emancipa- 
tion, or as a scientific instrument for the 
investigation of problems and mysteries. 
She is responsible for the seriousness of the 
modern novel. ‘‘ Women and girls and young 
men at least,” says Mr. Wells, “will insist 
upon having their novels significant and real.” 
That inclusion of “‘young men” with women 
and girls prompts the thought that youth in 
either sex is indeed a form of feminism. A 
young man and an old woman have more in 
common than an old man and an old woman. 
Which is another way of saying that woman 
represents the creative youthfulness of life. 
But that casual remark of Mr. Wells has 
led me into deep waters, where Mrs. Walter 
M. Gallichan (C. Gasquoine Hartley) in her 
fine book “The Truth About Woman” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) is more at home. 





T must be very strange, 
when you come to think of 
it, to belong to a sex that 

is universally, as it has been 
imme »morially, regarded as a 
mystery. To be born a man is 
No one writes books about 
It is assumed, indeed, that 
Phy siology is as far as you 





commonplace. 
your psychology. 
you have none. 
go. But every woman is a personal repre- 


sentative of the Sphinx—a mystery, a marvel, 
a portent, an object of mystery, a creature 
of strange fear, of unknown powers, a sibyl of 
hidden knowledge, in league with the magical 
forces of nature. Listen to Joseph Conrad in 
his new novel ‘ ‘Chance”’ (Doubleday, Page 
& Co.): “If women were not a force of nature, 
blind in strength and capricious in its power, 
they would not be mistrusted. ... But man 
has captured electricity, too. It lights him 
on his way, it warms his home, it will even 
cook his dinner for him—very much like a 
woman. But what sort of conquest nel 
you call it? He knows nothing of his captive. 
He has got to be mighty careful what he is 
about with it. And the greater the demand 
he makes on it in the exultation of his pride, 
the more likely it is to turn on him and burn 
him to a cinder.” Asa side comment on this, 
one may quote Mrs. Mary Austin in her 
profound and beautiful, if somewhat cryptic- 
ally written “Love and the Soul Maker” 
(Appleton): ‘The human animal is the only 
one who affects profoundly not to understand 
the female of his species. 


T has been the most distin- 
guished claim for some few 
writers—George Meredith for 

one—that they ‘“ understood 
woman.” Still, being men, one 
couldn’t feel sure about it. Now, 
however, the great Secret Society 
of Women seems to be preparing to divulge. 
Woman is undertaking to explain herself. 
The Sphinx is to speak at last. Yet, we ask 
ourselves, does she really know her own 
secret? Dr. Mary Roberts Coolidge is not 
the least able of her sex’s recent mouthpieces, 
and in reading her thoughtful and entertain- 
ing pages, we do really, I think, come some- 
what nearer to understanding ‘Why Women 
Are So” (Holt & Co). Dr. Coolidge leans to 
the hypothesis, which indeed she express- 
ly states, that “‘women are so”’ largely be- 
cause men and man-made laws have moulded 
them so. 

While woman’s fight for economic free- 
dom is being waged out in the open by 
their more serious and self-respecting sister, 
Mr. Owen Johnson in “The Salamander’ 
(Bobbs Merrill Co.) gives us a spirited study 
of the guerilla warfare against man and 
his pocketbook carried on by a group of 
charmingly naughty young girls whom he 
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presents as typical of the moment, and whom 
he describes as salamanders, from their skill 
in playing with fire without being burnt. 
Mr. Johnson is very particular that we should 
make no mistake as to the technical purity 
of his salamanders; yet I confess that such 
skilful sailing near the wind for the sake of 
good times and pretty clothes, for the excite- 
ment of exploration without the risk of ex- 
perience, seems to escape wantonness by so 
narrow a margin as to leave the value of that 
asbestos virtue more than questionable. 
Practically, Mr. Johnson’s ‘ Salamander” 
is our old acquaintance the ‘‘demi-vierge”’ of 
the Victorian era brought up-to-date, more 
coldly calculating in her cynicism, and far 
more subtly corrupt by reason of her deeper 
sophistication. She is certainly the last word 
in feminine selfishness and perversity; but 
that is not to say that she is not a clever and 
fascinating little soul for all that. More’s 
the pity. One cannot but wish for her sim- 
ilar treatment to that bestowed on a certain 
lady in one of Mr. Alexander Harvey’s bril- 
liantly improper stories included in ‘‘The Toe 
and Other Tales” (Kennerley). Talking of 
short stories, the loveliest fairy-tale I have 
read for ever so long is ‘The Incandescent 
Lily” (Scribner’s) in Mr. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris’s new collection. Uncommonly welcome 
too is a new volume of East Side Ghetto 
stories, “‘With the Best Intention” (Hearst’s 
International Co.) by that genuine artist, Mr. 
Bruno Lessing. The “‘schnorrer” Lapidowitz 
is an irresistible creation. 


ES! Let us leave seri- 
ous reading for a mo- 
ment, and take a look 
at thecurrent fiction; though, 


new novel “Clark’s Field” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), as 
customary with him, is a 
serious enough piece of work, a valuable addi- 
tion to his deeply conceived and soberly 
wrought studies of contemporary American 
society. But for real romance and fun you 
should read the translation of Baron von 
Wolzogen’s * ‘Florian _Mayr”’ (Huebsch), the 
story of a young musician who was really a 
pupil of Liszt. That fascinating master, in a 
very vivid and human portrait, dominates the 
book and all music lovers will chuckle over 
the brilliant mockery of those musical faddists 
and fakers by whom we have all suffered. 
There is real gusto in Baron von Wolzogen’s 
novel, and gusto is the hardest thing to find 
in our current self-conscious literature. But 
Princess Troubetzkoy (Amélie Rives) brings 
it to us also in her new novel “‘World’s End” 

(Stokes) a great- -hearted romance, with the 
beat of real passion in it and rich alike in 
spiritual beauty and homely humanity. The 
scenes of Southern life are drawn with a 
masterly reality and the characterization of 
the contemptible dilettante artist, Richard 
Bryce, is a fine piece of scorn. 

Several of the best selling immortals are on 
hand this season with new books. I wish that 
they were all as well up to their old form as 
Mr. Booth Tarkington in “‘ Penrod” (Double- 
day, Page & Co.), the latest avatar of the 
eternal Tom Sawyer. The Eternal Boy is the 
nearest approach of the mere male to mystery, 
and I doubt if the Eternal Feminine has much 
on him in the line of the inscrutable. Penrod 
is easily the best Worst Boy since Mr. Kip- 
ling’s “Stalky & Co.” Incidentally, I may 
add for the benefit of ladies who carry books to 
match the colour of their gowns, that ‘‘ Pen- 
rod” delights in a blue cover of uncom- 





mon delicacy, almost offensively dainty for 
the author of “Harold Ramorez the Road 
agent.” 


MONG other writers 
in evidence who sell 
so well that they, 


presumably, can afford to 
hear a little truth—or do 
large sales increase one’s 
sensibility to honest criti- 
cism?—is Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett with “The Price of Love” (Harper’s). 
Of this book the publishers say that “in plot 
and execution it is the biggest thing that Mr. 
Bennett has done.” It is painful to have to 
disagree with a publisher’s advertisement. It 
seems ungracious, too, after the publisher’ s 
generosity in sending you the book. Yet, in 
my opinion, “‘The Price of Love”’ is far from 
being the biggest thing Mr. Bennett has done, 


indeed, Mr. Robert Herrick’s | 


and can at most be called a respectable exam- | 


ple of his well-known method applied to his 
well-known milieu. His “‘ Five-Towns” char- 
acters are well-drawn, but then they don’t 


interest us as similar characters did in “The | 


Old Wives’ Tale,” and it is a shame to parody 


such a real achievement as that with such a | 


diluted brew of the familiar teapot. 
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This smart Leopard and Skunk 
trimmed fur set pictured above, 
consists of the {newest cravat 
effect scarf and large envelope 
muff, each attractively outlined 
with a beautiful selection of 


lustrous Skunk fur. Price of 
set consisting of Scarf and Muff, 
$107. No. 3585, Muff alone, 
price $75. No. 2585, Scarf 
alone, price $32. 


fe, 
Han ve yOu seen 


the Ne: w Styles 


in Tuts 


VERY woman will prize a 

copy of our beautiful book, 
“* The Theatre of Fur Fashion” 
because it shows the really new 
fur styles. It is illustrated with 
actual photographs of latest 
models in fur sets, fur coats, fur- 
trimmed cloaks and other arti- 
cles and all are carefully de- 
scribed. This book is mailed 
free on request. The authen- 
ticity of Lamson & Hubbard 
styles is assured by our own 
Fashion representative in Paris 


and London. 


Quality is guaranteed. Every 
garment bears the trade-mark 


label of 


amon o& 
Ktabbacd 


“Boston 


and this means that a reputa- 
tion for integrity and fair deal- 
ing, built up through generations 
in our Boston Retail Store, is 
behind every transaction. You 
must be perfectly satisfied or all 
money paid will be refunded. 
Quality considered, prices are 
modest as will be seen from the 
fur set illustrated above. 

Please order by number with 
check, money order or regis- 
tered letter. All furs are de- 
livered prepaid to your address. 


Furs will be sent on approval if 
you will give as a reference any 
National Bank or reputable 
business house. 


Won't_you kindly write at once for 
“The T heatre of Fur Fashion," as a 
edition is limited. Use the coupon 


LAMSON & HUBBARD 
85 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


LAMSON & HUBBARD 
Mail Order Dept. 85 
Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your Catalog 


Booklet ** 7he Theatreof Fur 

Fashwn.”" 

Name... .cccess seeeecece 
dress. .cesceee eeeeeee 

City... .ceee State..... 




















UNIFORMS 


MAIDS NURSES 





The Queen Make models for Nurses’ 

and Maids’ Uniforms follow the trend 

of fashion in England and France. 
. 


Every design for the 
comfort and beauty of 
a Nurse’s Uniform will 
be found in the 
Queen Make models. 


All the new ideas 
created for exclusive 
hostesses abroad are 
incorporated in the 
Queen Make Uni- 
forms for Maids. 

Queen Make Mod- 
els will be found in 
the leading depart- 
ment stores all over 
the country at prices 
ranging from 
$1.00 to $8.00. 






















If by chance your 
local retail stores do not 
carry our make, write 
to us direct. 

In order that you 
may familiarize your- 
self with the a 5 2 of the 
Queen Make Models. 

Send For Catalogue 

The model shown 

(1204) comes in 

white Linene. 

Price $3.00 

Same model in plain 
colored chambry (order 
No. 1722), $2.00. 

Also comes in striped 
seersucker gingham (or- 
der No. 6164), $2.00. 
All Beautifully Tailored 








ISAAC GINSBERG & CO. 


121-125 West 17th Street 


New York ; 

















War Will Prevent 
YOUR VISIT AT 


European Spas 


Bathe in natural 
heated water (104°) 


Hot Springs 
Virginia 


Golf Links, Waters, Baths, and 
Mountain Scenery, Nowhere 
Equalled. 


New York Office at Ritz-Carlton 
Write for illustrated booklet B 






































Peninsular & Oriental 
S. N. Co. Frequent Sail- 
ings, India, China, 
Philippines, Japan, 
Australia, New Zea- 
land, Winter Tours in 
India. Round World 
Tours. For full infor- 
mation apply Cun 

? 21-24 State St., 
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The Real Causes of the Great War 
Revealed by the Kaiser’s Spy 





THE SECRETS OF 
THE GERMAN WAR OFFICE 


By Dr. ARMGAARD KARL GRAVES, Secret Agent 
With the collaboration of Edward Lyell Fox 


VON HEERINGEN 
AND 
VON MOLTKE 





In the pages of this book, written months ago, the author predicts the 
present European conflict. Read the remarkable chapter on THE 
GERMAN WAR MACHINE. 

Dr. Graves, called by the London Times ‘“‘The most dangerous spy of 
the century,” was for many years a secret agent of the Kaiser, under 
direct authority of Count von Wedel, privy councilor. With characteristic 
ruthlessness he exposes the details of his secret missions that have had a 
startling influence on the present war, and reveals for the first time the 
operations of Germany’s secret diplomacy. 

Svo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


THE KING BEHIND A KING 


By WARWICK DEEPING 
Author of ‘Uther and Igraine,” “The White Gate,” etc. 

Warwick Deeping has returned to the field of his famous first book, 
“Uther and Igraine,’’ and has written a thrilling romance of Merrie 
England !when Richard II was king and the mob of ragged peasantry 
were making him shiver with fear in the Tower. 

$1.25 net. Postage ro cents. 


Postage, 14 cents. 














The Love Letters of Juliette 


Drouet to Victor Hugo 


THE RECORD OF A GREAT DEVOTION 


Edited by Louis Gimbaud. Translated by Theo- 
dora Davidson. 


The letters of Juliette Drouet to Victor Hugo are 
not ordinary love missives that record daily the ardent 
sentiments of this beautiful princess of the theatre for 
the greatest lyric poet of France. By force of a dom- 
inant will he cloistered this beautiful girl in a shabby 
apartment, and when she complained of ennui, told her to write every- 
thing that caused her heart to beat. This is the originating idea of the 
letters out of some twenty thousand of which the editor has selected 
the most witty and eloquent. 

8vo. Illustrated. $2.50 net. 





Postage 20 cents. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 
Author of “Under the Sky in California.” Illustrated with pictures in color by Elizabeth H. Saunders 
and from photographs by the author. 

This delightful introduction to the wonders of California plant life is not a scientific 
treatise, but is at once a useful guide to the flower-crowned mesas and ancient forests and 
a charming “taking home”’ gift for the tourist. He chats informally about old mission 
gardens; how the flowers looked in the days of the padres; of the poppy and its gay cousins; 
the trees of the desert, wayside and mountains; California’s specialties and rarities; blossom 
time in the orchards; the Indian uses of California plants, etc. 

8vo. $2.50 net. Postage 16 cents. 


UNCLE NOAH’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 
By LEONA DALRYMPLE 
Author of “Diane of the Green Van,” the — ~~"; novel in the Reilly & Briiton $10,000 Prize 
"ontest. 

This charming story of the Christmas season is a worthy successor to Miss Dalrymple’s 
“Uncle Noah’s Christmas Inspiration” and describes how the old servant secretly plans a 
Christmas party to which he invites the poor children of the neighborhood. 

r2mo. Illustrated by Charles L. Wrenn. $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


UNDERSTANDING THE FRENCH 


By ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


b AMMAN 


Mr. Hartt is here concerned more with people than places, and he pic- 
tures the enviable qualities of the Frenchman at home, the little courtesies 
and urbanites, the variety and vivacity of street life, social diversions and 
gad distinctions, morals and education, the national cleverness and 
thrift. 














Svo. Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents. 





MATURE WOMEN 


Are you worrying about 
your hair getting gray, 
thin, or faded? 
Write to me. 


My suggestions will be 
appreciated. 


NEW FALL MODES 


Pompadours and and 
Transformations up 


Natural Wavy $5 and 


Switches up 





Wholesale or Retail 


15 West 34th Street 
Riker Building 
Entire 3rd Floor 
Opposite Waldorf. 











McBRIDE, NAST &CO., Publishers, 31 Union Sq. North, New York 
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GA tnner 


FUR SHOP 


A display of the latest 
exclusive foreign 
models embracing the 
season’s best offerings. 


“INDIVIDUALITY ” 
is the foundation of 
our continued success. 


Your inspection invited. 


Remodeling 


A. Winner 


72 Wiest 48th Street 
flew Pork 


Phone Bryant 6573 
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**At All Good Shops’ 


Made in America 


The Salamander Veil, shown above 
is another Van Raalte creation of 
soft, sheer mesh and graceful floral 
design, with the figure so spaced 
as to afford clear vision. <A 
charming veil for the woman who 
would be correctly attired. 


When at your favorite shop, ask 
“What is newest in Van Raalte 
Veils?” 
All Van Raalte veils stretch with- 
out tearing, will wash and outwear 
three ordinary veils. They are the 
finest veils made—and all Made 
in America. 
Write for “The Witching Veil” —tells 
how to wear and care for your veils. 
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re VAN RAALTE MAKE _} 


For Y our Protection— 








> ticket 1s on every yard. 


Look for it. 





E. & Z. VAN RAALTE “0gifth 


Cc ve 


ew York 























2200 Eee 





PUUEUVOGURUERADEDESECETEEEEE DER ER TUTTE 


WOT 
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Bazar will 










Harper’s 





PRICE $2.25 





buy any of these things for you 
There is no extra charge for this service 


PRICE $1.50 


} PRICE $3.25 


sells for $2.25. 
vestee priced $1.50. 


| novel, I had dismissed them from my mind. 
Such accounts as I had given of Adrian had 
| been in a jocularly satirical vein. I had men- 

tioned his pontifical attitude, the magnifica- 

| tion of his office, his bombastic rhetoric over 
the Higher Life and the Inspiration of the 

| Snows, and, all that being part and _ parcel 

! of our old Adrian, we had laughed. Six 
months before I would have told Jaffery quite 
a different story.’ But now that Adrian had 
practically won through, what was the good 
of reviving the memory of ghastly apprehen- 
sions? 

“Tell me,” said Jaffery. 
thing behind all this.’ 

I told him. It took some time. We sped 
through Slough and Hounslow, and past the 
desolate winter fields. The grey air was as 
heavy as our hearts. 

“In plain words,” said Jaffery. 

General Paralysis of the brain.” 

“That’s what I fear,” said I 

“And you?” He turned to Barbara. 

“T too. Hilary has told you the truth.” 
“But Doria! Good God! Doria! It will 
kill her!’ 

Barbara put her little gloved fingers on 
Jaffery’s great raw hand. Only at weddings 
or at the North Pole would Jaffery wear 
gloves. 

‘We know nothing about it as yet. The 
more we tear ourselves to pieces now, the less 
able we'll be to deal with things.” 


“There’s some- 


“it's G. P. 


The journey 

Through the bottle-neck of Brentford, the 
most disgraceful main entrance in the world 
into any great city, with bare room for a 
criminal double line of tramways blocked by 
heavy, horse-drawn traffic, an officially or- 
ganised murder-trap for all save the shrinking 
pedestrian on the mean, narrow, greasy side- 
walk, we crawled as fast as we were able. 
Then through Chiswick, over Hammersmith 
Bridge, into the heart of London. All London 
to cross. Never had it seemed longer. And 
the great city was smitten by a blight. It was 
not a fog, for one could see clearly a hundred 
yards ahead. But there was no sky and the 
air was a queer yellow, almost olive green, 
in which the main buildings stood out in 
startling meanness, and the distant ones were 
providentially obscured. Though it was but 
little past noon, all the great shops blazed 
with light, but they illuminated singularly 
little the yellow murk of the roadway. The 
interiors were sharply clear. We could see 
swarms of black things, seething with ant-like 
activity amid a phantasmagoria of colours, 
draperies, curtains, flashes of white .linen, 
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Courtesy of Lord & Taylor 


FIRST AIDS TO FLATTERY 


Following the basque comes the basque vestee of white organdie. With its 
flaring collar and narrow ribbon cravat it is smart and becoming. Price $3.25. 
Ruffles that are hemstitched and plaited trim the collar and front of a vestee which 
A smartly flaring collar defined with a ribbon tie appears on a new 


Jaffery 


(Continued from page 27) 


streaks of red and yellow meat, gallant with 
rosettes and garlands, instantaneous, glisten- 
ing vistas of gold, silver and crystal, warm 
reflections of mahogany and walnut; on the 
pavements an agglutinated yet moving mass 
by the shop fronts, the inner stream a garish 
pink ribbon of faces, the outer a herd of sub- 
fuse brown. And in the roadway, through the 
translucent olive, the swirling traffic seemed 
like armies of ghosts mightily and clashingly 
charioted. 

The darkness had deepened when we, at 
last, drew up at the mansion in St. John’s 
Wood. No lights were lit in the vestibule, 
and the hall-porter emerged as from a cavern 
of despair. He opened the car-door and 
touched his peaked cap. I could see from the 
man’s face that he had been expecting us. 
He knew us, of course, as constant visitors of 
the Bolderos. 


The blow 


“W hat’s the matter?’ I asked. 

“Don’ *t you know, sir?” 

No.’ 

He glanced at Barbara, as if afraid to give 
her the shock of his news, and bent forward 
and whispered to me: 

Mr. Boldero’s dead, 

I don’t remember p ae what happened 
then. I have a vague memory of the man 
accompanying us in the lift and giving some 
unintelligible account of things. I was 
stunned. We had interpreted the ambiguous 
telegram in all other ways than this. Adrian 
was dead. That was all I could think of. 
The only coherent remark I heard the man 
make was that it was a dreadful thing to hap- 
pen at Christmas. Barbara gripped my hand 
tight and did not say a word. The next phase 
I remember only too vividly. When the flat 
door opened, in a blaze of electric light, it was 
like a curtain being lifted on a scene of appall- 
ing tragedy. As soon as we entered we were 
sucked into it. A horrible hospital smell of 
anesthetics, disinfectants—I know not,what— 
greeted us. 


The doctor 


The maid Ellen who had admitted us red 
eyed and scared, flew down the corridor into 
the kitchen, whence immediately afterwards 
emerged a professional nurse, who carrying 
something flitted into Doria’s room. From 
the spare room came for a moment an elderly 
woman whom we did not know. The study 
door was flung wide open—I noticed that the 
jamb was splintered. From the drawing- 
room came sounds of awful moaning. We 

(Continued on page 88) 














DOROTHY, the poor farmer’s 
daughter who took her first automobile 
ride, made her first visit to a city and 
became engaged to a rich man she 
never before had seen,—all on the same 
day,—is a very modern heroine. 

She is a worthy successor to Phoebe 
and Bamby, who became famous 
through THe AMericAN MaGazInE— 
a brilliant, daring, resourceful girl. 
The interesting stages in her career 
are told in a series of stories, each com- 
plete in itself, but collectively they 
make a novel. They are by Maravene 
Thompson, author of “The Woman’s 
Law.” 

In the November number “ Dorothy 
Keeps Her Promise” not to marry 
without her father’s consent. She does 
marry Hugh, and keeps her word at 
the same time, with the aid of NEVVY 
LUKE, the most delightful character 
that has been given to the world in 
a long time. 


EVALINA is another modern hero- 
ine in a story in the November number, 
but she isn’t in the least like Dorothy. 
She goes on a hunger strike to show 
her husband the error of his ways. 
“The Militancy of Evalina” is by 
Frances R. Sterrett. 

These are only two stories in this 
issue of THe American Macazine, 
distinguished for its fiction. It has 
published more famous tales by au- 
thors who had not been heard of be- 
fore than any other magazine. “Pigs 
is Pigs” by Ellis Parker Butler, 
“Mother” by Kathleen Norris,‘‘ Phoebe 
and Ernest” by Inez Haynes Gillmore, 
and “Bamby” by Marjorie Benton 
Cooke are among them. 


THE LAST CONFLICT is a story 
in November of the horror that awoke 
the nations. When Orville Wright 
read this prophetic story, he said, 
“The scenes described are within the 
realms of possibility.”” It is now not 
at all improbable that the awful things 
Walt McDougall describes will have 
happened by the time the November 
AMERICAN reaches you. He pictures 
with graphic accuracy the part flying 
machines play in a tragic sea fight 
that leads to universal disarmament 
and the end of war. 


DOROTHY-— Heroine of the Unexpected 





Dorothy 
After Her Marriage 


DAVID GRAYSON has written 
a novel! The friendliest, the most 
beloved writer in America, whose 
“Adventures in Contentment” have 
brought sunshine and cheer into thou- 
sands of lives, whose simple, fine phil- 
osophy is a gospel of content, has 
turned to fiction to round out the lives 
of the people in the town he has made 
famous. 

All of David Grayson’s work has 
appeared first in THE AMERICAN Mac- 
AzINE. No author has attracted to 
himself so many and such wonderful 
letters; none has been so closely in 
touch with his readers. 

“Hempfield,” as David calls his first 
novel, will begin in the December 
AMERICAN MaGazineE. In this story, 
he talks about those wonderful people 
with whom he has made you ac- 
quainted, and the town in which they 
live, in which he lives, he has made it 
the name of his novel, and he takes 
you with them and with him on new 
“Adventures in Contentment,” on 
new ‘Adventures in Friendship,” 
along the “Friendly Road.” 

Can you imagine the kind of woman 
David Grayson would choose for the 
heroine of his novel? In this serial are 
all the delight and the charm of his 
earlier work with the love story interest 
added. 

Nothing could offer sanctuary so 
secure from the horrors that are pour- 
ing over from Europe as the David 
Grayson novel. By the way no other 
contributor so fully expresses the 
spirit of THe American MaGazine 
as David Grayson. 


THE WOMAN WHO DOCTORS 
sick automobiles says she would not 
trade jobs with any woman alive. 
She is one of the five Interesting People 
written up in this month’s AMERICAN. 


IDA M. TARBELL, the foremost 
journalist in America, has been going 
up and down in the homes of Big 
Business for more than two years, and 
she has made discoveries more roman- 
tic, more absorbing than any fiction. 

The series of articles, the most im- 
portant Miss Tarbell has ever written, 
begins in the November number of 
THe AMERICAN MAGazINeE. 

For one thing she has discovered— 
and it is significant that it required a 
woman to make this discovery—that 
Business is making money by obeying 
the Golden Rule—the heads of the 
corporations don’t call it by its rea! 
name, but Miss Tarbell does. 


THE LAUGHING  PHILOSO- 
PHERS who have added so much to 
the gayety and wisdom of Tue AMeErR- 
ICAN MaGazineE readers are among its 
real features. 


GEORGE FITCH will continue his 
“Homeburg” articles. Did you read 
the one in the October number in 
which he declares the small-town tele- 
phone operator is one of the grandest 
of American inventions? 

These articles have as much senti- 
ment as native humor in them. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK pokes no 
end of fun at a certain class of mil- 
lionaires. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG, 
the most popular illustrator in Amer- 
ica, conducts a regular department in 
Tue AMERICAN MaGazine, in which 
he illustrates his own writing. In 
“I Told You So” he has fun with all 


of us. 


FINLEY PETER DUNNE, whom 
the others proclaim the greatest of 
them all, is another’ contributor. 
Lately he has been proving that he has 
been using his rare humor merely as 
a vehicle for what he has to say. 


GELETT BURGESS, the man with 
the brilliant mind, which he turns 
topsy-turvy at will, has started a new 
department called “Burgess Una- 
bridged.”” Do you know the “ Huzzle- 
Coo,” the “‘Gubble-Go,” the “Iobink,” 


or a “Pooje?” Burgess tells. 


The American Magazine 
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A ee aa a complete 
selection & the latest © 
importations 
ity 


DAY="4 EVENING GOWNS — 
DANCING FROCKS 
TAILORED COATS~ SUITS’ 
BLOUSES 


We believe that exclusive- 
ness &% designs is now 
the preeminent demand. 
Our study fas been to 
create clever originals: 
evidenced by our distinct- 
ive. collection &* youth~ 
full afternoon and 
dancing, frocks 


fospection and 
correspondence nvifted 


Frances Building, ~ 
5'§ Ave. at 53 St. 
New Yor& 
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will buy 
extra 


Harper’s Bazar 


There is no 


“HE WHO STEALS MY PURSE STEALS TRASH.” 


any of these 
charge 








things for 


Service 


you 


for this 


PRICE $4.00 


Courtesy of B. Altman 


BUT NOT THESE 


Bags of heavy moire silk show a satin stripe which makes them a little more 
dressy than their plainer and more somber sisters. Price $5.00. A plaited oblong 


bag carried by the saddle bag strap sells for $4.00. Very substantial and good 
looking is the silk and velvet bag shown at the left. 


Price $5.50. A roomy and 


well appointed bag of figured moire is $4.50. 


| Jaffery 


} (Continued from page 86) 


entered and found Adrian’s mother alone, 
helpless with grief. Barbara sat by her and 
took her in her arms and spoke to her. But 
she could tell us nothing. I heard a man’s 
step in the hall and Jaffery and I went out. 
| He was a young man, very much agitated; he 
| looked relieved at seeing us. 

“I am a doctor,”’ said he, “I was called in. 
| The usual medical man is apparently away 
for Christmas. I’m so glad you’ve come. Is 
| there a Mrs. Freeth here?” 
| “Ves. My wife,” said if 
| 





“Thank goodness—”’ He drew a breath. 

“There’s no one here capable of doing any- 

| thing. I had to get in the nurse and the other 
| woman. 


Doria 

Jaffery had summoned Barbara from her 
vain task. 

“Mrs. Boldero is very ill—as ill as she can 
be. Of course you were aware of her condition 
—well,—the shock has had its not very un- 
common effect.” 

“Life in danger?” Jaffery asked bluntly. 

“Life, reason, everything. Tell me. I’m 
a stranger. I know nothing—I was sum- 
moned and found a man lying dead on the 
floor in that room—”’ he pointed to the study 
—‘‘and a woman in a dreadful state. I’ve 
only had time to make sure that the poor fel- 
low was dead. Could you tell me something 
about them?” 
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ELECTRIC BOUDOIR 
READING LAMPS 
BRONZE and STERLING 
$15.00 
Complete with shade 


Also many other objets d'art of latest 


design and exquisite workmanship. 


Chatillon Co. 


Jewelers, Silnersmiths 
3 «and Stationers :: 


17 West 38th Street - New York 
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So we told him, the three of us together, as 
people will, who Adrian Boldero was, and how 
he and his genius were all this world and a bit of 
the next to his wife. How I managed to talk 
sensibly I don’t know, for beating against the 
walls of my head was the thought that Adrian 
lay there in the room where I had seen the 
strange woman, lifeless and stiff, with the 
laughing eyes forever closed and the last mock- 
ery gone from his lips. Just then the woman 
appeared again. The young doctor beckoned 
to her and said a few words. Jaffery and I fol- 
lowed her into the death-chamber, leaving the 
doctor with Barbara. And then we stood and 
looked at all that was left of Adrian. 


The story 

But how did it happen? It was not till 
long afterwards that I really knew more than 
the scared maidservant and the porter of the 
mansions then told us. But that little more 
I will set down here. 

For the past few days he had been working 
early and late, scarcely sleeping at all. The 
night before he had gone to bed at five, had 
risen sleepless at seven, and having dressed 
and breakfasted had locked himself in his 
study. The very last page, he told Doria, was 
to be written. He was to come down to us for 





Christmas, with his novel a finished thing. 
At ten o'clock, in accordance with custom 
when he began to work early, the maid came 
to his door with a cup of chicken-broth. She 
knocked. There was no reply. She knocked 
louder. She called her mistress. Doria ham- 
mered . she shrieked. You know how 
swiftly terror grips a woman. She sent for the 
porter. Between them they raised a din to 
awaken—well—all but the dead. The man 
forced the door—hence the splinters on the 
jamb—and there they found Adrian, in the 
great bare room, hanging horribly over his 
writing chair, with not a scrap of paper save his 
blotting-pad in front of him. He must have 
died almost as soon as he had reached his study, 
before he had time to take out his manuscript 
from the jealous safe. That this was so the 
harassed doctor afterwards affirmed, when 
he could leave the living to make examination 
of the dead. Still later than that we heard 
the cause of death—a clot of blood on the 
brain. .. . 

To go back. . . . They found him dead. 
And then arose an unpicturable scene of hor- 
ror. If seems that the cook, a stolid woman, 
on thé point of starting for a Christmas visit, 
took charge of the situation, sent for the 
doctor, despatched the telegram to us, and 
with the help of the porter’s wife, saw 
to Adrian. The elder Mrs. Boldero col- 
lapsed, a futile mass of sodden hysteria. 
Much that was fascinating and feminine in 
Adrian came from this amiable and utterly 
incapable lady. 

We went into the dining-room and helped 
ourselves to whisky and soda—we needed it— 
and talked of the catastrophe. As yet, of 
course, we knew nothing of the clot of blood. 
Presently Barbara came in and put her hands 
on my shoulders. 

must stay here, Hilary, dear. You 
must get a bed at your club. Jaffery will take 
the car and bring us what we want from 
Northlands, and will look after things with 
Eileen. And put off Euphemia and the others, 
if you can.” 
Christmas 

And that was the Christmas to which we 
had looked forward with such joyous anticipa- 
tion. Adrian dead: his child stillborn; Doria 
hovering on the brink of life and death. I 
did what was possible on a Christmas Eve in 
the way of last arrangements. But tomorrow 
was Christmas Day. The day after, Boxing 
Day. The day after that Sunday. The whole 
world was dead. And all those awful days 
the thin yellow fog that was not fog but 
mere blight of darkness hung over the vast 
city. 

God spare me such another Christmastide. 


(To be'continued in the December issue) 

















N Excessive Perspiration 
N in the Arm Pits 
NS Brunela: a Sterling Antiseptic 
SS which controls a most distress- 
SS ing physical and mental con- 
SS dition — offensive perspiration 
S under the arms. Its action is 
SS rapid and efficient. 

SX Excessive perspiration in the 
S arm pits is caused by a disor- 
SS dered condition of the ducts and 
SS glands—the glands being very 
NS abundant. 

NS This affliction is a disease and 
NS requires thorough and scientific 
NS treatment. 

NS Brunela isa health-giving germ- 
SN icide and deodorant ; it cleanses 
SS the ducts, absorbs the inflamma- 
NS tion, and eliminates the odors. 
NSN It is easy to apply, pleasant and 
S soothing to the tissues and gives 
NS comfort to the mind and body 
SS by rapid relief of the diseased 
SN parts. 

N Price $1.00 per bottle 
NX Full directions with each package. 
S From Drug and Toilet 
SS Departments, or by 

SN mail direct from the 

N Main Office. j 
N ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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AReally Beautiful Woman 


further enhances her beauty by using 


MARCHIONESS 
ROUGE 


Itgives a natural, soft, rosy 
glowtothecomplexionthat 
is an absolute counterfeit 
of nature’s tint. Not affect- 
ed by perspiration and 
remains until washed off. 
Price 50c. Send ten cents 
for trial tube that will con- 
vince you ofitssuperiority. i 
Marchioness 
Manufacturing Co. 


235 Superior Ave., N.W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


















are ‘‘as a cloud before the sun’’ hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
removethem? Don'tdelay. Use 


STILLMAN’S crx" 


Made especially to remove freckles. 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with 
out a blemish. Prepared by specialists 
with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 
“Wouldst Thou Be Fair’’ 

- Contains many beauty hints, and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations indispensable to the 


toilet. Sold by a/l druggists. ul 4 
STILLMAN CREAM Co. © 





Dept. 9 Aurora, Ill 








Li ! When you use the 
sten! Dame Standish Satin Cream 





of the waves, smell the spicy odor of bay and pine. |= 


you imagine you hear the wash 


The Dame Standish Satin Cream 


makes the texture of the skin like satin, cleanses and leaves 
no deposit. It contains no animal oil and can never lose 


its 


at South Wellfleet 


delicacy. One size only, 50 cts. | 
Fragrant S3ayberrie-ized Novelties 
Made at the Sign of the Pine | 

on Cape Cod, Mass. | 








=e) Electric Blanket 
ae | for Outdoor Sleeping 


aa) Sleep in comfort for health. 
A Hold-beet Blanket is warmer than 
four ordinary blankets. Practical for 
every bed. Approved by Good House- 
| keeping Institute. 
NAT’L ELECTRIC CO., Dept, 141, 
145 W. Austin Avenue, Chicago 
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BY WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


Locke’s Glorious Success A Locke Gift Book 





THE FORTUNATE THE WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
YOUTH CALENDAR’ 
Illustrations boy of . , aaa — Decorative cloth. 12mo. $1.00 net 


“Radiant with the very spirit of youth, 
joy andadventure. Acharming tale, one 
that only Mr. Locke could write.” 

—New York Times. 


A quotation from the works of William 
J. Locke, “the apostle of cheerfulness,” 
for every day in the year. 


NEW FALL FICTION 
THE PRESENTATION 


By H. de Vere Stacpoole 
Author of “‘The Blue Lagoon,” etc. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.30 net 

The story of the strange period when 
France was under the rule of ministers 
and favorites, and deals with a conspiracy 
to prevent the presentation of Madame 
du Barry at Court. 


GAMBIER’S ADVOCATE 
By Ronald MacDonald 


Author of *‘Lanchester of Brazenose.” 
Cloth, $1.30 net 
Social trials beset a young barrister, 
but Love unbars prison doors and Gambier 
wins through. 


BUT SHE MEANT WELL 


BELLAMY 
By Elinor Mordaunt 
Author of “Simpson,” etc. Cloth, $1.35 net 


A: remarkable character portrait of a 
youth who makes a religion of the art of 
“getting-on.” 


MAID OF THE MIST 
By John Oxenham 
Author of ‘‘Red Wrath,” etic. Cloth, $1.30 net 


The adventures of a modern Adam and 
Eve in a sunny Atlantic paradise. 


THE MAN WITH THE 
DOUBLE HEART By William Caine 


By Muriel Hine Author of ‘The Ievesistible Intruder,” 
Author of ‘‘Earth,” etc. Cloth, $1.30 net etc. I2mo.’ Cloth, $1.30 net. 
$1.30 ne The story of a few weeks in the life of 
a meddlesome child, who proves that a 
little knowledge of the art of how to be 
useful is a dangerous thing. 


A curious entanglement in McTaggart’s 
love affairs is accounted for by the 
doctor’s strange diagnosis. 








John Lane Company, New York 











@Ohe International Studio 


“MOST BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE PRINTED” 


For more than seventeen years the lead- 
ing art magazine in the English language. 


A subscription to THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIO provides a liberal education in the fine 
and decorative arts through authoritative articles 
and a wealth of illustrations in both color and half- 
tone reproducing works of art of every description 
gathered from all the art centres of the world. In 
quantity and quality these illustrations are un- 
equaled by any other periodical. 


50 CENTS A COPY—$5 A YEAR 
TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OF 3 MONTHS $1 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 1100 Cuyler Building, New York City 


Gentlemen: For one dollar ($1.00) enclosed herewith, kindly send me the November, 
December and January numbers of THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 





















MME. BINNER 


MAY BE CONSULTED 
PERSONALLY AT 


561 FIFTHAVE. 


NEW YORK 


WHERE THE FAMOUS BINNER 
CORSET IS CUSTOM MADE IN 
THE MOST ADVANCED STYLES. 


Corsettere 


FORMERLY 18 EAST 45th STREET 
89 


561 FIFTH AVE., NEWYORK. § 






A Sae-- Cr atv 
Collar and C uff Set 


A Personal 
Xmas Gift 


NE’S own handiwork is 

always acceptable. The 
tight long sleeve vogue has 
brought the need for dainty 
cuffs. The set illustrated but- 
tons close at wrist, collar with 
the new soft roll. Design is 
stamped on organdy. 
This set is put up on/y in the 
famous Silk-Craft form No. 
357, with sufficient silk to com- 
plete work, and material enough 
to make set double, a needle 
for the embroidery and a les- 
son sheet. 

Get This Set From 
Your Dealer—Price 50c 
If you will send us the number 
of the set cut from the face 
of the package, we wi!l send 
you Free for One Year, Silk- 
Oraft Embroidery Magazine, — 
twelve big numbers, each con- 
taining the latest embroidery de- 
signs and crochet instructions. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us his name with fifty cents, and we 
willsee that you aresupplied. Address: 
Silk Craft Dept. 


M. HEMINWAY and SONS SILK CO. 
890 Broadway ! New York City 








is skillfully, re- 
freshingly, result- 
fully treated by 
very, very differ- 
ent methods at 
the little French Dr. Dys’ 62-page advice-book 
Shop around the free on request. 

comer. Tired nerves, slight or deep laid 
lines, surface blemishes, poor color, are all 
effectually dealt with. Face treatment, $2.00. 


Sonya Rejuvenating Milk is a relief-necessity in 
the Autumn. Freckles, m tches, tan, wrinkles, are 
overcome by its use. The skin is whitened, softened, 
perfected. A generous bottle, $2.00 (special) by mail. 


V. DARSY 
Dept. ‘‘ B,’’ 14 West 47th Street, New York 


PAULI 


GIFT GUIDE, 1914 
Now Ready 


Makes life worth livingand removes 
the 1001 worries when looking for as- 
sistance how to do. your Christmas 
shopping with absolute comfort. Pauls’ 

, Gilt Guide, 107 pages, 
has hundreds of 
illustrations of 
moderate priced, 
thoughtful and dis- 
tinctive gifts. It's % 
\ yours fortheasking. J 
\ To get on our mail- 
ing list send name 
and address on post 
card at once. Edition & 
limited, 


PETER PAUL & SON 


Stationers and Engravers i 
































Established 42 ¥ 
years. 









When the Eyes of 
Other Women 


are upon you, at the danse, 
the theatre, or at home, then 
you feel instinctively every- 
thing about you; the fit of your 
gown, the bloom in your 
cheeks, and most keenly the 
arrangement of your hair. 














The Triplet Switch 


—Simonson’s latest—arranged 
in any one of the many becom- 
ing back-hair coiffures it so 

readily effects, gives your 
headdress a luxuriance which 
is sure to be admired; and the 
match, like all of Simonson’s, 
is absolute. 













Besides, tomorrow morning, if 
you are going shopping in a 
small, tight hat, you can divide 
the switch ‘and wear just 
enough to suit the confines of 
your morning headgear 













We have a most complete antl he'pful Cata- 
logue showing a'l kinds of hair pieces, from 
which vou can order with the same assurance 
of altentive co! irlesy and complete satisfaction, 
as if you called personally at our store. To those 
who appreciate and can afford the best it will 










be sent on receipt of your visiting card and 
twelve two-cent stamps. To get the right book 
ask for “Charming Coiffures.” 





bo.Simonson 


Specialist in Hair Goods 
Near 42nd Street 506 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Beauty Shop 


Harper’s Bazar will buy any of these 
things for you 
(There is no extra charge for this servicc) 


AN ARRAY OF TEMPTING ACCESSORIES FOR THE DRESSING TABLE 


mami, meaning “love me,” 
the captivating bouquet odour which 
The bath crystal exhaling this perfume 


is the name given by Prichard & Constance to 


distinguishes a series of toilet articles. 
sells for 75 cents a bottle; the nail stone 


for giving a brilliant polish to the nails costs 20 cents; a little henna to give a 
glint to the hair is added to an excellent shampoo preparation, seven packages of 
which are sold for 60 cents; the nutritive skin food to develop and fill out the 
hollows and wrinkles sells for 50 cents a jar, and very soft and velvety talcum 


powder for 25 cents. 


Approved by time 


EVENTY-FIVE years—three-quarters of 

a century—is a long time for a toilet 

preparation to hold the approval of a 
woman. During this time, the lifetime of 
only a chosen few, thousands and thousands 
of toilet preparations have been tested; some 
have been accepted, more have been discarded, 
and only a very, very few have retained con- 
tinuously the favour of a fickle public. Yet 
this enviable record distinguishes a certain 
Oriental cream. 

The reason for its popularity is not hard to 
fathom. It must have made good on the 
guarantees given by the proprietors. When 
it was promised that it would whiten, soften, 
and clear the skin, the desired results were 
produced, and when the assurance was given 
that no growth of hair would appear, not one 
pushed through the skin to worry the dainty 
woman. Not only has it acted as a beautifier 
during all these years, but it has been effica- 
cious in eradicating unsightly pimples, black- 
heads and other skin blemishes. As it is a 
non-greasy cream it may be applied at any 
time, an advantage you will recognize while 
traveling. The price, too, has remained the 
same during these three decades and a bottle 
sells to-day for $1.50, despite the higher cost 
of living. 

When the opera opens 

The fashion verdict eliminating sleeves 
from evening frocks is something of a 
poser to the women who are not blessed 
with beautiful arms. Hitherto, com- 
forting wisps of tulle or lace have lent 
their enchantment, but this winter vac- 
cination marks and other little intimate 
blemishes are to be left uncovered, naked 
to the gaze of the observer. 

W hove nature has blundered, 
science may make amends. 
are browned by the sun, or the skin 
roughened by blotches, etc., a good whiten- 
ing preparation will work wonders in mak- 


however, 
If your arms 


ing them look “lily white’ and smooth. 
And if you are careful to select a really re- 
liable preparation, it cannot injure the 
skin in any way. One preparation of this 
kind has been so skillfully compounded 
that it blends well with the skin, giving 


a natural whiteness, 
artificial appearance, and at the same time 
it successfully covers the blemishes. And 
despite the strenuousness of the dance and 
its aftermaths it will not rub off and stamp 
in an embarrassing manner the evening coat 
of your partner. 


rather than a chalky 








Forquignon has a novel and con- 
venient combination rse and vanity 
case in seal leather. he fittings, mir- 
ror, nail stick, polisher, file, scraper, 
and scissors are mounted with mother- 
of-pearl. Price $7.50 to $10.00. 


It is a ridiculously simple preparation to 
use, for it only has to be applied by a damp 
sponge or face cloth and rubbed slightly with 
the palm of the hand until it blends with the 
skin. A tube is sold for fifty cents. 

Won by its purity 

Several years ago a rumour spread through 
the professional world, particularly among the 
actresses,who are ever on the alert to heighten 
and retain their beauty, that a certain special- 
ist was selling unusually fine face cream. 

The beneficial results from the use of the 
cream were so gratifying that the women 
begged for other preparations as scientifically 
compounded, for once you gain a woman’s 
faith in a beauty preparation you have won 
her patronage for life. In answer the special- 
ist prepared a skin food from a combina- 
tion of rare oils and other nourishing ingredi- 
ents. It serves well its purpose, building up 
the wasted tissues. 


filling out the hollows and 











The Marinello motor case contains 
all the necessities for erasing the stains 


of travel. A jar of lettuce cream, one 
of motor cream, soap, powder, lip stick, 
rouge and a permanent sachet of old- 
fashioned garden flowers are securely 
packed in a neat little case to be 
dropped in the traveling bag. It sells 
for $2.00. 
restoring the lost contour. To further defy 
time he prepared for his ever increasing clien- 
tele an astringent mask. This combination 
of powders is not an enamel and is guaranteed 
to be harmless. 

The purity that won praise for the original 
cream is just as pronounced a feature of the 
skin food and mask. The cream sells for $1.00 
a jar, the skin food for $2.00, and the mask 
powder for $3.00 a box. 


The scent of the roses 


“And the scent of the roses will hang round 
it still.’ When Moore penned this line he 
little thought that many years later it would 
be recalled to the mind by a collection of 
toilet necessities. And the scent of the roses 
in these preparations does cling in an appealing, 
inoffensive way. It is very pleasing in the 
talcum powder, for it is fresher and more 
agreeable than the scent one usually finds in 
a talcum powder, particularly one selling for 
twenty-five cents. 

Not only the perfume, but all the ingredients 
of these toilet preparations are of the highest 
order. To begin with they are compounded 
by one of the oldest and most reliable druggists 
in the country, a house with an exclusive and 
exacting clientele. 

Knowing the wishes of their customers they 
strove first for quality, and did not expend their 
money in extremely decorative cartons, jars 
and other containers. The cream, nourishing, 
cleansing and refreshing, comes in the tubes 
and in the jars, and sells for 25 cents for an 
ounce tube to $1.50 for a pound jar. A cake 
of the soap costs 25 cents, the toilet water 
50 cents for a four ounce bottle, and a bottle 
of the concentrated extract—a drop of which 
is sufficient to give you roses for several 
hours—costs $1.00. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted by Cuticura Ointment 
occasionally, to promote and 
maintain the purity and beauty | 
of the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands. You may try them be- 


fore you buy them. | 
Samples Free by Mail | 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment soid throughout the | 





“Saphir,” 








“Jasmin,” 


“Whither Thou Goest” 


‘Powders 
Blanc, Chair, Aurore, Rachel, WCauve and Ochre 
Lip Rouge 
Secrets of the Harem 
“Antirides,” to prevent and remove wrinkles 
“Creme Americaine” Cleansing Cream 
“Merle Blanc” Skin Food and Whitening Cream 
“Aile de Corbeaux” & “Charm of Mary Garden” 
for the eyes 
“Chinese Bath Salts,” for reducing 
cAt cAll Department Stores and Specialty Shops 


4 Rue de la Paix 
PARIS 


eS. } 
: \ 
. N 

\ 


347 5th Ave. 
NEW YORK 


‘Perfumes 
“Beatrice d’Este” 
“l'Invitation a la Danse” 


“Moi-Meme” 


“Lilas” 


Every 
| Christmas 


Minnet does something new with willow. 
Willow, the pliant withe, lends itself so readi- 
ly to artistic weaving that it is no wonder that 
so many different kinds of charming and 
original little gifts are to be found in Min- 
| net's shop every Christmas Season. Send 
for our helpful booklet of gift hints and the 

handsome Minnet Willow Furniture Catalog. 


| Minner & Co 


Manufacturers of High-grade 
Willow Furniture 


362 Lexington Ave., | 











Bet. goth and 41st Sts. 
New York City 
HYSON 

MUFFIN STAND 


Natural . . . $4.00 
Stained. . . $4.75 v 











FIRESIDE 
BASKET 
Natural $5.25 
Stained $6.00 


RIVER- 
VIEW. —, Ja 
Back 24 inches Fr ty) AULA Lee am 
from seat 
Seat 20" x 20" 
| Natural with 
cretonne 











world. Liberal sampte of each mailed free, with 32-p, | 


book. Address ‘‘Cuticura, ‘ Dept. 133, Boston. 


| 
| 
| cushion$7.00 
| Stained $1.00 


extra 











For Old Ones | 


Furs made to order at wholesale 
prices. 





Furs remodeled at wholesale prices. 

Fur coats remodeled to 1915 styles, 
$20.00. 

Fur sets remodeled, $10.00. 


All our work done under our own supervision 


Greenland Fur Company 
366 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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Selma’s Russian 


Skin Beautifier 

Face Lotion 

Face Powder 
Absolutely the best preparations ever 
made for autoists, tourists, travelers— 
and for removing lines, wrinkles and 
hollows. 
Face Lotion: $1.00. Skin Beautifier: 
jars, 50c., 75c., $1.25; tube, 50c. 
Face Powder: white, natural, brunette, 
pink and the famous Russian evening 
shade, Mauve, box, 50c. and $1.00. 
At leading department and drug stores or by 


mail direct from my laboratory. Please in- 
clude postage with money order. 

















Sole Manufacturer 
Selma J. Sotherlund 
(of Russia) 

Face and Hair 
Specialist 
45 W. 34th St. 
New York, N.Y. 
Established 1600 
(Interesting Booklet 













No. 200—Attractive gown of black 
charmeuse; the long tunic is of black 
net trimmed with a band of wool 
broadtail and monkey fur. The waist 
is bolero effect trimmed with fur and 
finished at the waist with a crushed 
belt of American Beauty velvet. A 
smart sash is gracefully swathed 
around the hips, giving the new long 
lines, and is finished at the back 
with a bow and sash ends. 
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Evening Gowns 
Suits, Wraps 


and 


Misses’ Dresses 
NEVER having been 


dependent on foreign 
fashions, we are now as 
heretofore amply able to 
supply the most advanced 
modes of the season. Never 
having looked to Paris for 
our styles, the present ‘‘strin- 
gency’ does not affect us. 
Our specialty is original, exclu- 
sive, American designs—distinc- 
tive creations which find much 
favor among the elect. 





A splendid display of new models 


awaits your choosing. 


536 
FIFTH AVENUE 
(Second Floor) 
NEW YORK 




















CARACUL PALETOT 


| Paquin & Joire 
| 398 Fifth Ave., New York 
36th and 37th Streets 

|] offer the services of a staff 
of experts from the famous 
House of PAQUIN 

3 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
|] to execute exactly and in 


minutest detail the Paquin 
Fur Models 
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» 
The Corset of = 
Least Resistance <s 


MODE RN women and modern modes strive for ‘an 

the real “poetry of motion,’’"—refined and ac- “i 
centuated lines,—untrammelled ease and grace,—the 
comfort of support but mot the torture of restraint! . 


La Resista Corsets expressing the last word in Ry 
Fashion and in beauty of materials, give incompar- 
able elegance, litheness and willowy grace because <Py 
of the yielding, flexible, resilient structural features A 
permitting perfect support without restraint. 


On each side of this article, you will see the Reason 
why modern women prefer La Resista Corsets. 
**“SPIRABONE”’ the Woven wire boning is the a 
secret of their perfect adaptability, their perfect > | 
support without restraint or stiffness. 


a 
Booklet on Request eS 

See the new creations in La Resista Corsets direct <p 
from Paris, now shown in all good stores through- ao 
out the U.S. and in New York City at our exclusive 
salon, where expert corsetieres will fit you perfectly. 


A model for every figure. 


$2.50 to $25.00 ee. 
LA RESISTA CORSET CO. 


11-B West 34th Street New York City 
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Courtesy of A. Simonson 


COIFFED FOR THE OPERA 


La Fantaisie coiffure is achieved by a two-strand swiich, one forming a puff and 
the other falling into ringlets at the end. The Gene coiffure requires a three-strand 
switch, two being twisted to give the puff effect and the other coiled in the back. 


A French rhinestone comb in a feathery design adds the finishing touch. 


Pufts, 


curls and ringlets are gracefully massed on the crown of the head to make a soft, 


pretty evening coiffure. 


Two Wonderful 


Old Ladies 


(Continued from page 52) 


When the guest had departed, with a puz- 
zled, questioning look still lingering on her 
face, Luccia turned to me, her eyes bright 
pools of merriment. 

“It was quite true, wasn’t it? Come, let 
us try it!” 

And, nimble as a girl, she was on her feet, 
and we executed quite a passable tango up 
and down the veranda, to the accompaniment 
of her husband’s—‘‘Luccia! Luccia! what a 
wild thing you are!” 

A certain reputation for “wildness,” a 
savour of innocent Bohemianism, has clung 
to Luccia and Irene too, all through their lives, 
as a legacy from that far-off legendary time 
when, scarcely out of their girlhood, they 
were fellow art-students together in Paris. 
Belonging both to aristocratic, rather straight- 
laced New England families, I have often 
wondered how they contrived to accomplish 
that adventure in a day when such independent 
action on the part of two pretty young ladies 
was an adventure indeed. But it was the time 
when the first vigorous spring of feminine revolt 
was in the air. Rosa Bonheur, George Eliot, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and other leaders 
were setting the pace for the advanced women, 
and George Sand was still a popular romancer. 
As a reminiscence of George Sand, Luccia to 
this day pretends that she prefers to smoke 
cigars to cigarettes, though, as a matter of 
fact, she has never smoked either, and has, 
indeed, an ultra-feminine detestation of to- 
bacco—even in the form of her husband’s 
pipe. She only says it, of course, for the fun 
of seeming ‘‘naughty,”’ which recalls to my 
mind her shocking behaviour one day when I 
went with her to call on some very prim cous- 
ins in New York. It was a household of an 
excessively brown-stone respectability, just 
the atmosphere to rouse the wickedness in 
Luccia. As we sat together in an upright 
conversation that sounded : like the rus- 
tling of dried leaves in a cemetery, why! 
Luccia, for all her eighty years, seemed like 
a young wild-rose bush filling the tomb-like 
room with living light and fragrance. I could 
see the wickedness in her surging for an out- 
burst. She was well aware that those respect- 
able connections of hers had always looked 
upon her as a sort of “artistic” black sheep 
in the family. Presently her opportunity 
came. As our visit dragged mournfully to- 
wards its end, the butler entered, in pursuance 
of the early Victorian ritual on such occasions, 
bearing a tray on which was a decanter of 
sherry, some tiny wine-glasses, and some dry 
biscuits of a truly early Victorian dryness. 
This ghostly hospitality was duly dispensed, 
and Luccia, who seldom drinks anything but 
tea, instead of sipping her sherry with a lady- 
like aloofness, drained her glass with a sudden 
devil-may-care abandon, and, to the evident 
amazement even of the furniture, held it out 
to be refilled. Such pagan behaviour had 


never disgraced that scandalized drawing- 
room before. And when to her action she 
added words, the room absolutely refused to 
believe its ears. “‘I feel,”’ she said, with a deep- 
down mirth in her eyes which only I could 
suspect rather than see, “I feel to-day as if 
I should like to go on a real spree. Do you 
ever feel that way?” 

A palpable shudder passed through the 
room. 

“Cousin Luccia!”’ cried out the three out- 
raged mummies; the brother with actual 
sternness, and the sisters in plain fear. Had 
their eccentric cousin really gone out of her 
mind at last? 

“* Never feel that way?’’ she added, delight- 
ing in the havoc she was making. “You 
should. It’s a wonderful feeling.” 

Then she drained her second glass, and, to 
the evident relief of all three, rose to go. 
How we laughed together, as we sped away 
in our taxi-cab. “It’s as well to live up to 
one’s reputation with suoh people,’’ she said, 
that dear, fantastic Luccia. 

Apropos that early Parisian adventure, 
Rosa Bonheur had been one of Luccia’s and 
Irene’s great exemplars, and one might say, 
in one particular connection,—heroes. I refer 
to the great painter’s adoption of masculine 
costume. Why two unusually pretty young 
women should burn to discard the traditional 
flower-furniture of their sex, in exchange for 
the uncouth envelopes of man, is hard to under- 
stand. But it was the day of Mrs. Bloomer, 
as well as Rosa Bonheur; and earnest young 
“intellectuals”? among women had a notion, 
I fancy, that to shake off their silks and laces 
was, symbolically, at all events, to shake off 
the general disabilities of their sex, and was 
somehow an assertion of a mental equality 
with man. At all events, it was a form of 
defiance against their sex’s immemorial ty- 
rant, which seems to have appealed to the 
imaginations of some young women of the 
period. Another woman’s weakness to be 
sternly discarded was that scriptural “glory” 
of her hair. That must be ruthlessly topped. 
So it is easy to imagine the horror of such 
relatives as I have hinted at when our two 
beautiful adventuresses returned from Paris, 
and appeared before their families in great 
Spanish cloaks, picturesque, coquettish enough 
you may be sure, veiling with some show of 
discretion those hideous compromises with 
trousers invented and worn by the strong- 
minded Mrs. Bloomer, and wearing their hair 
after the manner of Florentine boys. To face 
one’s family, and to walk New York streets 
so garbed, must have needed real courage in 
those days; yet the two friends did both, and 
even for awhile accepted persecution for 
vagaries which for them had the dead-seri- 
ousness of youth. 

Passionate young propagandists as they 

(Continued on page 94) 
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MERICANS who 
have shoppedon 
de la Paix will 
D’ Orsay. 


famous 


Rue 
remember 
These 


parfumeurs are, 


known throughout 
Continental Europe 
for the exquisite 
beauty and unvary- 
ing quality of their 
celebrated products. 
Notwithstanding the 
suddenness with 
which the European 
war broke out, D’Or- 
say succeeded in 
shipping a complete 
assortment of their 
famous perfumes, 
creams, toilet 
waters, powders, 
which are now on ex- 
hibition at their 
beautiful new Fifth 
Avenue building de- 


soaps, 
Ctc.. 


voted exclusively to 
the D’Orsay prod- 
ucts. 

TI ere will be no advance in 
prices. 

The collecti n is so unusually 
interesting it merits an early 


inspection. 


D’ORSAY, Inc. 
Parfumeurs 
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Harper's Bazar 


There is 


PRICE $75.00 


HAT AND MUFF SETS IN FUR 


A rose and green beaded motif adds a bit of colour to a snug-fitting toque, scarf, 
A rose of metallic cloth and silk nestles against the monkey 
skin of the muff, the neck-piece and the turban of black velvet. 


Two Wonderful 


(Continued from page 92) 


and muff of sealskin. 


were, they even preferred to abandon their 
homes for awhile—rather than their bloomers 

and, taking a studio together in New York, 
started out to earn their own living by the 
teaching of art. Those were the days of the 
really brave women. 

But to return to the less abstract topic of 
the bloomers, I often tease Luccia and Irene 
about them, seeking for further information 
as to why they ever came to retrograde from 
a position so heroic ally taken, one of such 
serious import to human progress, and to con- 
descend once more to don the livery of fem- 
inine servitude, and appear, as they do to- 
day, in delicate draperies which the eye 
searches in vain for any hint of sanguinary 
revolution. Luccia always looks shame- 
faced at the question. She still feels guilty, 
I can see, of a traitorous backsliding and oc- 
casionally threatens to make up for it by a 
return to masculine costume—looking the 
most exquisite piece of Dresden china as she 
says it. I have seen that masculine tyrant of 
hers smiling knowingly to himself on such oc- 
casions, and it has not been difficult to guess 
why and when those historic bloomers dis- 
appeared into the limbo of lost causes. There 
is little doubt that when Love came in by 
the door, the bloomers went out, so to speak, 
by the window. 

Irene seems to have held out longer, and, 
doubtless, scornful of her more frivolous com- 

rade’s defection, steadfastly kept the faith 
aliie unsupported, walking the world in 
bloomered loneliness—till a like event over- 
took her. Such is the end of every maid’s re- 
volt! But Irene, to this day, retains more of 
her student seriousness than her more world- 
lyminded friend. Her face is of the round 
cherubic type, and her large heavy-lidded 
eyes have a touch of demure ness veiling a 
humour no less deep than Luccia’s, but more 
reflective, chuckling quietly to itself, though 
on occasion I know no one better to laugh 
with, even giggle with, than Irene. But, 
whereas Luccia will talk gaily of revolution 
and even anarchy for the fun of it, and in the 
next breath talk hats with real seriousness, 
Irene still remains the purposeful revolution- 
ary student she was as a girl; while Luccia 
contents herself with flash generalisations, 
Irene seriously studies the latest develop- 
ments of thought and society, reads all the 
new books, sees all the new plays and pictures, 
and has all the new movements of whatever 
kind—art, philosophy and sociology—at her 
finger ends; and I may add that her favourite 
writer is Anatole France. Whenever I need 
light on the latest artistic or philosophic non- 
sense calling itself a movement (cubism, futur- 
ism, Bergsonism, syndicalism, or the like) I 
go to her, certain that she will know all about 
it. Nothing is too ‘‘modern”’ for this wonder- 
ful ‘“‘old” lady of seventy-nine; and, when- 
ever I am in town, we always go together to 


any of these 
charge f 
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Courtesy of Gimbel Brothers 


Old Ladies 


the most ‘“‘advanced”’ play in the newest of 
new theatres. 

A propos our theatre-going together, I must 
not forget a story about her which goes back 
to that bloomer period. A little while ago, 
calling to take tea with her, I found her seated 
with a fine soldierly white-haired ‘‘old’”’ man, 
and they were in such merry talk that I felt 
that perhaps I was interrupting old memories. 
But they generously took me into the circle 
of their reminiscence. They had been laugh- 
ing as I came in— ‘Shall I tell him, General?” 
she said, “‘what we were laughing about?” 
Then she did. She and the General had been 
girl and boy together, and as they came to 
eighteen and nineteen had been semi-serious 
sweethearts. The embryo General—no doubt 
because of her pretty face—had taken all her 
student vagaries with lover-like seriousness, 
and had, on one occasion, assisted in a notable 
enterprise. The bloomers had not been defi- 
nitely donned at that time, but they were on 
the way, glimmering ahead as a discussed 
ideal. Whether it was as a preliminary ex- 
periment, or only in consequence of a “dare,” 
I am not quite sure. I think it was a little 
of both, and that the General had dared Irene 
to go with him to the opera (in the gallery) 
dressed in boy’s clothes. She accepted the 
challenge, borrowing a suit of clothes from 
her brother for the purpose. Her figure, ac- 
cording to the General’s account, had looked 
anything but masculine, and her hair, tucked 
up under her boy’s hat as best she could, was 
a peculiar peril. How her heart had almost 
stopped beating as a policeman had turned 
upon the youthful pair a suspicious scrutiny, 
how they had taken to their heels at his glance, 
how she had crimsoned at the box-office, and 
hid her face behind a fat man as they had 
scurried past the ticket-attendant, and how 
during the whole performance a keen-faced 
woman had glanced at her with a knowing 
persistency that seemed to threaten her with 
imminent exposure and arrest, and how won- 
derful the whole thing had been—just to be 
in boy’s clothes and go in them to the theatre 
with one’s sweetheart. O youth! youth! youth! 

As I looked at the General with his white 
hair, and Irene with her quaint little old lady’s 
cap over her girlish face, and visualized for 
myself those two figures before me as they had 
appeared on the night of that escapade, I 
realized that the real romance of life is made 





by memory, and that for these two old friends 
to be able thus to recall together across all 
those years that laughing freak of their young 
blood was still more romantic than the original 
escapade. But as I went on looking at Irene, 
with the bloom of her immortal youth upon 
her, I grew jealous of the General’s share in 
that historic night. Well, never mind, it is 
I who take her to the theatre nowadays— 
and, after all, I think I prefer her to go dressed 
just as She is. 





NCOMPARABL 





I desire to thank the thou- 
sands of women who have so 
graciously acknowledged 
their appreciation of My 
Own Toilet Preparations in 
personal letters to me. 
“‘Incomparable”’ is their ver- 
dict and it coincides with my 
own firm conviction. I am 
proud to offer my prepara- 
tions to all beauty-loving 
women. 


fMiss “Russell's 
Creams ané Powders 


.$1.00 


My Own Skin Nutrient. . 
1.50 


Larger size... . aes 
Will feed the tissues and 
make the skin firm. 


My Own Smooth Out... 
Larger size. 


hetinamh and hadlins. Will 
smooth out the little wrin- 
kles that annoy you. Men 
should use it after shaving. 


My Own Skin Rejuvenator. . $1.50 


Will clear up blackheads, 
pimples, liver spots, bleach 
the skin, circulate the blood 


and revive the faded tissue. 


. $1.00 
1.50 


My Own Cleansing Cream. . 
Larger size... . . a 
Cleanses thechin heceuabile. 
My Own Purity Face Powder . $1. 
Vanity Box, with mirror ....  . 
Is a real beautifier, abso- 

lutely pure and healing. 


American Beauty Talcum Pow- 


AS eee 
Exquisitely refreshing. 
My Own Lip Rouge........$ .50 


Will beautify your lips and 
protect them from chapping. 

Lillian Russell’s Beauty Box . $5.00 
Containing six toilet prepa- 
rations. 


For Sale at Leading Department 
and Drug Stores. 


Ask your Dealer for My Booklet, 
which describes my own prepara- 
tions fully, or send direct to me. 


2160 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK 

















HANDS 

of ESAU 

& Margaret Deland 
ne Sr Sos” 


The Hands of Esau 


By MARGARET DELAND 
Author of “The Iron Woman,” etc. 
Here again, in this story of 

a young man whose real nature 

at last betrayed itself, are the 

sympathy and understanding 
for youth and its problems 
which give the spring-like at- 
mosphere to all the author’s 
writings. 

Illustrated. $1.00 net 


How It Happened 
B 


y 
KATE LANGLEY BOSHER 


Bright as “‘ Mary Cary” and 
just as sweet. There are two 
lovers and little Carmencita. 
There is poverty and _ loneli- 
ness. But love conquers and 
good cheer. And dreams 


come true. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 


The Lost Boy 

By HENRY VAN DYKE 

The New Testament tells 
how Jesus, the little child, be- 
came separated from his 
parents and lost. The author, 
with devotional imagination, 
has traced with reverent pen 
in this novelette the wander- 
ings of “The Lost Boy.” 

16mo, Illustrated, Cloth, 50 cents net; 


16mo, Illustrated, Leather, $1.00 net; 
Octavo, Illustrated in Color, $1.00 net. 


Looking After Sandy 


MARGARET TURNBULL 


Sandy is simply a girl, young 
and so unusually nice, so child- 
ishly appealing, that everybody 
wants to “look after her”— 
and everybody does. A whole- 
some story, touched with deli- 
cate humor. 

Illustrated. $1.35 net 


May Iverson’s Career 
By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


Here are related the experi- 
ences of the grown-up May 
Iverson, whose girlhood has 
been pictured in the author’s 
previous books. It is, how- 
ever, a story in itself, and can 
be read and enjoyed by those 
who have not followed the 
earlier development of the 
heroine. 

Frontispiece. 














$1.25 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS 





Both at school and at home, hair care should be part of every 
girl’s education, for many learn too late that to develop and 
retain scalp health and hair beauty only such simple attentions 
are necessary as the use of 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


Not a makeshift, but for head washing only 

The first lesson all should learn is that rubbing the hair violently to 
loosen impurities irritates the scalp, while the cleansing virtue of Canthrox 
is in its delicately perfumed lather, which rapidly dissolves all dandruff, 
excess oil and dirt so they are readily rinsed out. After which the hair is 
so perfectly clean that it always dries quickly, without streaking, and never 
becomes coarse, dull, brittle or split at the ends. 

When, after a Canthrox shampoo, you see the massy, soft fluffiness 
which makes your hair seem much heavier than it is—when you find that 
every strand has the silky lustre found in young, healthy hair—when you 
feel the delightful softness which makes doing up the hair a pleasure—when 
you realize that the stimulating effect has made a healthy scalp from which 
beautiful hair will continue to grow—then you have learned the supreme 
satisfaction that comes from using a perfect shampoo. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist’s 

Refuse Substitutes. No good head wash costs less per shampoo than 
Canthrox, which is far the simplest to use. You just dissolve 
a teaspoonful in a cup of hot water and your shampoo is 
ready. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: To prove to you that Canthrox is 
— the most pleasant, the most simple, 

in all ways the most effective preparation made for hair washing, 

we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to your address. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO. 


212 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 97, Chicago, Illinois 
Copyright, 1914, by H. S. Peterson & Co. 








Cape Cod 
Wild Beach Plum Jelly 


for meats, six glasses $1.25, two glasses in tasty box 
fifty cents; express paid gee neg ret: 


'| Watch the Shopping Pages 


in the 
Christmas Number of the Bazar 
On Sale December Ist 


DLES in Christmas or green box with hand- 
tinted card $1.00 postpaid. 








Six 7 inch hand-dipped BAYBER 
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=> 
The 
uccess 


of the 


ala 


depends upon 

the oil. You 

cannot make 

a good salad 

with poor oil 

no matter how 
fine are the other ingredi- 
ents. 























Cape Cod Products Co., North Truro, Mass. 
same Se 








McNALLY’S 
OLIVE OIL 


‘The Oil of the Epicure’’ 


is an oil of rare quality, 
deliciously desirable for 
making genuine French 
salad dressing. 


At your dealer's or delivered di- 
rect in gallon or half-gallon cans or 
in bottles securely packed upon re- 
ceipt of the following prices: Gal- 
lons $3.85, half-gallone $2.25, 21 
ounces $1.00, 10 ounces 60cts., 5 
ounces 35cts. Send to-day for the 
interesting McNally Olive Oil book- 
let with which we shall forward 6 
beautiful post cards showing famous 
scenic spots in California and a re- 
cipe, with correct proportions, for 
making a perfect French salad 
dressing. 








Address Chicago Office McNally 
Ranch, 132 Rand-McNally 
Building, Chicago 


FREE 


Six scenic post 
cards and beauti- 
ful booklet. 

Write for them 





























Actresses at Home make the most charming 
and delightful of hostesses—especially when entertaining 
through The Theatre Magazine. 
Have you ever let The Theatre Magazine take you into the 
home of your favorite player for a half hour’s intimate chat? 
Then you know that in this brief period you have learned 
more about the personal side of the artist you admired than 
you ever knew before. 
“Artists at Home” is only one of the numerous features that 
give The Theatre Magazine its magnet-compelling qualities. 
Filled with portraits of celebrated artists and articles of 
timely interest, an evening with this 
unique magazine is as entertaining as an 
evening at the theatre. 








SPECIAL—4 MONTHS, $1.00 


The regular price of The Theatre Maga- 
zine is 35c acopy. A dollar bill will bring 
it to you for the next four months. 


TheTheatre Magazine 
8 BR West 38th Street. New York 











MISS MARGUERITE CLARK 
95 


Use it every day 

As a wash and dressing for super- 

ficial cuts and wounds, Listerine, 
in the proportion of one to ten or 
twenty parts of boiled water, will be 
found very efficacious. Physicians 
use Listerine as the safe, non-poison- 
ous antiseptic. 
Do not accept an imitation 
The original Listerine is safest and 
best. Other uses given in folder 
wrapped around the bottle. 

All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
“ St. Louis, Mo. 
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DIAMONDS 
DIRECT 


FROM JASON-WEILER & SON 
Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers, and 
save 20 to 40 per cent. on retail 

or your Jeweler’s prices. 

For over 38 years the house of Jason 
Weiler & Son of Boston has been 
one of the leading diamond import- 
ing concerns in America selling to 
jewelers. However, a large business 
is done direct by mail with cus- 
tomers at importing prices! Here 
are three diamond offers—direct 
to you by mail — which clearly 
demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should 
surely interest any present or pros- 
pective diamond purchaser:— 





14 Carat $19. 
This '{ carat genuine diamond is of good 


Mounted in 
gold setting. 


$19.00 


brilliancy and perfectly cut. 
Tiffany style 14-K solid 
Money refunded if your 
jeweler can duplicate it$ 
for less than $30. Our 
price direct 


to you 





*, Carat $65. 


This genuine diamond, *; carat, fine 
brilliancy and perfectly cut. Tiffany 
style 14-K_ solid gold setting. Money 


refunded if your jeweler 
can duplicate this ring 
for less than $80. Our 
price 


*65.00 





3% 1 


», Carats $566. 
This 3'¢ carats genuine diamond, fine 


brilliancy and perfectly cut. In either 
men's or women’s 14-K solid gold set- 


tings. Money refunded if your jeweler 
can duplicate this 

ring for less than $ 

$750. Our price an $ e 

rect to you 


Money refunded if not entirely satisfied 


We refer you, as to our reliability, to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston. 


If desired rings will be sent C.O.D. 


with privilege of examina 
tion. Our diamond g 
antee for 5 years 
value goes with every 
purchase 

henge strip ve paper 
size. 













HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS 
This book is beauti- 


tullyfllustrated. Tells 
how to judge. select 


Write 
for 
your 
copy 


ok 
sizes and prices ($10 
to $10,000) is consid- 
ered an authority. 
A copy will be 


malied te you FREE today. 
op receipt of your name and address Free 
Write for 100 ae Jewelry and 
Watch Catalog 


Jason Weiler & Son 


346 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies; Antwerp and Paris 


graces 


Women rarely 
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By GUSTAVE A. 


N one of the most delightful of the fairy 

stories of Laboulaye, the heroine, a 

charming and very much spoiled young 
girl, angers her doting father by refusing to 
choose a husband from among a score of 
acceptable suitors. To account for her seem- 
ing unreasonableness, she 
petulantly declares that all 
of them resemble dogs. One 
looks like a poodle, another 
like a mastiff, a third like a 
terrier, and soon. The truth 
of the matter is that a great 
many people do actually re- 
semble dogs of one kind or 
another; and I may add that 
there is nobody who does not 
bear a likeness to one or an- 
other of the lower animals. 

Much more remarkable, however, is the 
fact that in any given case, where a person 
has a recognizable resem- 
blance to an animal, his (or 
her) mentality and moral 
qualities bear out the like- 
ness. In other words, the 
psychological and _physio- 
logical similitudes join and . 
corroborate each other. 

When the idea has once 
obtained recognition in the 
mind, the difficulty is to find 
anybody who does not at a 
glance suggest a likeness to 
some animal. There is not, indeed, any ani- 
mal, wild or domesticated, to whom some 
human beings do not bear resemblance. 

Many men resemble dogs. There is the 
terrier man—short, compactly built, active 
in his movements, fussy. He thinks he works 
hard. Round eyes, short face; if he wears 
a beard, it is short and curly. He looks 
right at you as he talks. His voice is high- 
keyed, and his manner short and snappy— 
suggestive of hunting rats. 

Different people find themselves by nature 
in sympathy with different kinds of dogs. 
Tell me what kind of a dog you 
like, and I will tell you what 
you are. 

Certain members of the dog 
tribe which cannot be domes- 
ticated — wolves, jackals, and 
hyenas—are aanaieed as ene- 
mies of mankind. We find them 
adequately represented by the 
roughs and hoodlums who are 
always to be found in packs, 
hunting in company. These are typica! hu- 
man creatures of prey—cowards when met 





The lion 


The fox 





The wolf 


singly, but savage and _ blood- 
thirsty. They have the prowling 
habit, and are ever ready to take 


advantage of female helplessness. 
Always coarse and indecent, their 
talk is profane, obscene, and filled 
with sanguinary adjectives. When 
excited, they howl like wolves, and 
their laughter is like that of the 
hyena. None of the lower animals 
is more slinking, more treacherous, 
or more ferocious than they. 

Now let us consider the fox man. 
Here again we find that physical 
characteristics meet and match the 
mental and moral attributes. Be- 
ware of the man who has a foxy 
look. He is cunning and a prac- 
ticed dissembler. Sometimes he 
is a money-lender; more often he is a lawyer. 
But, while he is a good man to avoid, it is 
unsafe to offend. Sucha per- 
son, though feared and well 
hated, is likely to have a wide 
circle of acquaintance, and 
even be invited everywhere, 
because of the powerful in- 
fluence which his cleverness 
enables him to control. 

Another dangerous and not 
uncommon type is the tiger 
man. Often he is a favourite 
with women, into whose good 
he steals his way, hiding 
sensualism. 
look below 
the surface in the men they 
know—which is the reason why 
it is much easier for a man to 
be popular with women than to 
be generally liked by men. 

The tiger man is sleek and 
soft-footed; he speaks in a low 
voice, and has a “‘purring”’ man- 
ner. When well-fed and. comfortable, he has 
the air of being amiable and good tempered. In 
the presence of his equals he is smooth and 
agreeable. But beneath this surface smooth- 
ness is a dangerous temper. He is cruel and 

savage at home. He allows his 

. wife no pleasures. When angry, 

evil gleams in his eye. He is 

treacherous and to be feared. 

To the suffering of other people 
he is indifferent. 

The face of the tiger man is 
wide between the cheek-bones 
—a broad, short face, with thick 
temporal muscles. His head is 

06 


The hog 


his selfishness and 





The lynx 





The eagle 





The hawk 





BLUMENTHAL 


round, with a strong jaw; the mouth large,with 
teeth fixedly set and prominent canines; the 
neck strong-muscled. His limbs are taper- 
ing; his movements lithe, springy, and elastic. 

Often the tiger man is a broker, a gambler, 
or a bookmaker. When successful, he dresses 
with care and in the most 
fashionable clothes. He likes 
animal enjoyments, dines at 
expensive hotel8, and is a con- 
noisseur in wines and soups. 
Hard work does not appeal 
to him. He lacks application. 
His commercial principles are 
low, and in business he is apt 
to take unusual risks, perhaps 
speculating with other peo- 
ple’s money. 

Ihave spoken thusat length 
about the tiger man because as a type he is so 
striking and interesting. Although different is 
the lion man, who may be recognized by his 
unusually large head, broad and powerful 
features, and heavy jaws. His neck is very 
thick, and he has a mass of curly hair. . If 
he wears a beard, it is likewise profuse and 
has a tendency to curl. His general aspect 
is rugged, and he has a rumbling voice, which 
becomes a roar if he is angry. Treachery is 
not to be feared from this type of individual, 
but it is unsafe to irritate him. His moral 
and mental traits match | 
his physical characteris-| 
tics. He likes to kill things | 
and is fond of hunting nal 
sports. 

One of the most familiar | 
of human types, if only by 
reason of its ———- 
likeness to the animal, 
the hog man. He is ov = 
fat, with little, mean eyes 
set too close together. His 
brows are bristly, and his 
ears baggy and shapeless. 
The short neck, full cheeks 
hanging down at the side of the face, and 
loose, large lips, the upper 
overhanging the lower, make 
the resemblance to the pig 
very striking and obvious. 
This is helped out by a waddle 
in the walk and a perpetual 
grunt in the voice. The hog 
man is greedy and exceedingly 
fond of the pleasures of the 








The bull-dog 
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The terrier 








A Remodeled 
Evening Gown 


You must have your gowns made over 


this season; because no tight-fitting 
garments are proper. They are all 
semi-fitting. 


This is the demand of fashion. Let 
me make you over—let me-bring you 
up-to-date—let me Russianize you. 


I make a specialty of remodeling old 
opera wraps into new creations. My 


prices are moderate. 


MME. BLAIR 


132 W. 91st St. New York 








table. He does not eat, he \ 
gobbles. 
The rhinoceros man is a re- The tiger 


spectable member of society. 
Usually he is successful in the 
world; he knows how to get ahead. 
But in making his own way he 
is unregardful of others. He is sel- 
fish, unfeeling, devoid of sym- 
pathy. What he wants he gets, 
and what he gets he keeps. Often 
he is a politician; or it may be that 
he is prominent in business or pro- 
fessional life. One may recognize 
him at a glance by his slow, thick 
limbs, the solidity of his build, his 
heavy and powerful movements, 
his broad face and thick skin. 

The face of the horse man is| 
long and hard, with prominent 
jaws. His limbs are strong; his 
hair is stiff, and his long ears are] 
narrow and pointed. In his move- 
ments he is slow, and his temper is calm. A 
slow and plodding person, not much given to| 
talking and by no means 
clever, but the sort of man 
one likes to meet, and worthy 
of confidences and respect. 
He makes a poor wooer, but 
is good, true, honest, sympa- 
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CLEANING and DYEING 








for Dependable Work 


4 


Main Office—5 E. 45th St. 








Stores Throughout Manhattan 




















thetic, and a hard worker. The 
tiger man is handsome and 
winning, a capital lover, but 
the horse man proves the sat- 
isfactory husband. The horse 
man saves, producing more 
than he consumes; the tiger man does the 
reverse. In fact, the two represent in all 
respects exactly opposite types. 

The hawk is essentially a masculine type 
among human beings. His character is plainly 
declared by his physiognomy—the eyes small, 
bright, black, and close together; the nose 
sharp, high, and beak-like; the lips thin and 
firmly closed. The whole face 
is thin and sharp. If one wants 
to borrow money, it is unwise 
to apply to Mr. Hawk. 

I have said, we are all 
of us members of the Zoo. 
Such being the 
case it is worth 
while for each 
person to know 
exactly which 
animal he, or she, resembles. 
For if we know this, we get a 
glimpse at the worst side of our 
nature, and may set about the 
business of trying to overcome 
the traits in us that are least to 





The hound 





The polar bear 











CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 


The making of Wedding and Social Invitations, Visit- 
ing Cards, and Stamped Paper isour special work, done 


in our own shop. Samples and prices upon request. 


LYCETT, S. Stat 
Desk H, 317 N. Charles St. “Baltimore, 
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Made Young Again By 





Sansavon is the Safest, Most Economical Perfect 
Skin Cleanser. Removes dirt, redness, roughness, 
chaps, wrinkles, patches, enlarged pores, etc. Keeps 
the skin smooth, firm and fair. In jars—50c 
and $1.50 prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

FREE My Monograph on “Face 

Care’’ and Generous Trial, 

Box of SANSAVON. 

DR. H. R. ENLOW—Face Specialist 
605 Delaware Building. Chieago, Il. 
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Winter Styles 


OU are invited to visit our beau- 
Y tit Show Rooms and inspect the 
Royal line of Suits, Dresses, Waists 
and Lingerie for the coming season. 


[= Exhibition of 
oY 
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No. 1182 
Charming 
Street 
Dress of 
French 
Serge 
Prepaid 


$12.49 
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Beautiful Illustrated Style Book Free 


Royal Apparel Company 
38 East 32nd St. New York 7 
_ ee 


Flower Dro ps! 
“Just a drop,” that’s all 


of the lasting and won- 
derful fragrance of 
rose, violet, lily of the 
valley, wistaria, lilac, 
or helio- 
trope. Cut 
glass bottle. 
Postpaid, 
$1.00 
We are al- 
ways pleased 
to send our 
illustrated 
“Book of Dainty Gifts.”’ It shows in an in- 
teresting way the handwork of New England gentle- 
women, done up into attractive gift packages, araat 
are distinctive and friendly. Address Dept. 


Pohlson’s Gift Shops, paws *k. 1. 


DON’T “CURL” 
YOUR HAIR} 


Wave it ONCE with 


Herrmann’s 
Permanent 


HAIR WAVER 


(Imp. Pat. Feb.’10; May "10; Aug. ’I1) 
and it will retain its soft, refined, undulating appear- 
ance permanently, in all climates and in all weather. 
Why wear false puffs and curls? You will like the 
Herrmann method of Hair Waving. 


. Send for Illustrated 
HOME OUTFIT, for Ladies, $15 Booklet 



































P. HERRMANN, Pres. 


Permanent Hair Wave 
Address Dept. A.4, 21 West 38th St., New York 





A TOY 
is merely a plaything to be broken and for- 
gotten; a real live pet, more of a plaything, 
teaches a child affection and kindness. 








A Persian kitten is the ideal pet, and a 
Christmas present to be more and more 
enjoyed as the days and the years go by. 


BLACK ety td MAIGRD CATTERY 


New York Olle. Dept. H, ge “Carnegie Hall 
Telephone, 3691 Columbus 











November, 1914 





Harper's Bazer, 


Oradell, | 
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40 YEARS’ 
Continuous Growth 
can mean but 
one thing — 


40 YEARS’ 


Continuous Quality. 
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REPLENISH 
YOUR STORE ROOM 


With the Products of 
The Geneseo Jam Kitchen 


peg ge | ‘HEY are known for their flavor and purity. 











Cow-bell shaped Glasses 


ae hei oe They are made in a clean wholesome _ filled with delicious Cur- 
ange, Plum, Grape, kitchen and are especially noted for the fresh- Fo cag ponckds 
ness of the fruits—there being no cold storage — Derry Jelly. etc.» $3.50. 


—and for the purity of their ingredients. 





Inquire at your grocer or write 
for my illustrated folder de- 
scribing these and other goods. 


MISS ELLEN H. NORTH 
GENESEO, NEW YORK 
Clover Honey. Gathered 
by the bees when the ep 
fields were white with 


clover. 11 ounce jars. 
Price $4 25 per doz. 
ee 


STRASBURGER,, Inc. 


753 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Cor. 58th St. NEW YORK CITY Tel. Plaza 3272 
Distinctive Novelties for the 
Holiday Season — 
Artistic Lamps and Shades. 
Candle Shades, Fancy Arti- 
cles, Curtains and Pillows. 
Exceptional Values. 





















Cretonne Slumber 
Robe Pi 


. Excep- 
tional value, 


$28.” 
























Black Ww ‘olf, misses size 19.00 set 
24.25 


Ply mouth 
Furs 


Situated at the center of 
America’s fur industry, we 
offer fine grades difficult to 
duplicate, in new, original and 
charming styles at surprisingly 
reasonable prices. 

Let us know the kind of furs you de- 
sire and we shall gladly send you a free 
portfolio of photographs of the actual 
furs. The prices we give on this} page 


show the splendid values of Plymouth 
Furs. 


Plymouth Fur Co. 


125 to 150 Plymouth —~ 
Minneapolis, Mi 











Skunk S@ . - 48.85 
Raccoon Set: 23.70 
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RUSSEK’S‘} 





( RUSSEK’S 


362 Fifth Avenue 
| Bet. 34th and 35th Sts. 

| of 
| 


The RUSSEK’S collection 
fashionable new furs contains a host 
of rare but reasonable skins. 


| 

| 

| The models are of both Parisian 

| and American creation, and com 
| bine a striking individuality cof style 
with a quality that is truly regal. 
| 




















Magnificent Coat of Broadtail Caracul. 








Raising the 
By HELEN 


HE island of Prince Edward in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence is the spot of all the world 
where the native silver fox is the finest. 
Some say the climate is responsible, others the 
soil in which the fox makes his burrow, and 
others say it is because an island admits of no 
pollution of the blood by crossing with other 
breeds. But whatever the cause, the pelts of 
Prince Edward Island have the blackest fur 
with the whitest points and tail-tip, and they 
bring the highest prices 
Many years ago some ranchers conceived 
the idea of taking young foxes from their dens 
and raising them in captivity, keeping and 
breeding them in conditions as nearly like 
the wild life as possible. These early men, 
Dalton, Oulton and Tuplin—succeeded in the 
venture, having a natural ability for handling 
wild animals. Their story is romantic enough. 


yd 8. Onn 


Captive Fox 


C. CANDEE 


often near, if too many sounds of man and 
his activities are borne on the breeze, the 
apprehensive lover devotes himself entirely 
to the protection of his mate, every sense, 
every nerve alert—and so passes the mating 
season for that year, and the rancher misses 
a litter which may profit him thirty thousand 
dollars within four or five months. 




















362 Fifth Avenue 


ASHIONABLE furs of quality and 

dependability are now being shown 
by us. Skins have been carefully 
selected, superbly matched and are 
xuaranteed perfect. Whileluxury issug- 
gested in every oneof our fur garments. 
the prices are exceedingly moderate. 





Skins have been selected for their They isolated their fox ranches in hidden 

lustre and quality. Coat is trimmed corners of distant farms, and pursued the new eee HUDSON SEAL COAT 

with finest grade Skunk and is lined business with the secrecy of a moonshiner, MUSKRAT) 40 inches long 
with rich jenperted 375. 00 or of a miner who has struck a vein of gold, A Re. fashionable garment of selected 

sade. » skins. Styled with a full flare ripple back, 

¥ brocade. Price $ for if their work had become known, they producing a fetching effect. Collar trimmed 
would have been ruined by rivals. They with either Fitch, Skunk, Raccoon or Er- 
worked in the greatest secrecy, in constant fear. mine. Beautifully lined and superbly 
sty guapins ‘ “ tailored. Special price $95.00 








Handsome Hudson Seal Coat, lustrous, 
rich and of finest quality. 
with genuine Sable collar and cuffs 
(animal effect) Beauti- 
fully lined. Price 


Remodeling executed at 








RUSSEK’S|| 


362 Fifth Avenue 


ES _Ba. Me One and 35th Sts. 
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Trimmed I} 


$325.00 || 








When the time came for shipping furs to mar- 
ket, ruses were invented to cover the fact 
of shipments so much larger than those of 
trappers. Where the ranchers failed was in 
giving evidences of a prosperity savouring of 
riches. A determined neighbour played spy, 
and discovered the diamond mine in the shape 
of a ranch full of the prized black silver fox. 
Then the secret was out. Now all the island 
is on fire with the possibility of riches. For 
the past three years every man or group of 
men who can*buy a bit of quiet woodland and 
two pair of pure blood foxes starts a ranch 
with all the ceremony attached to forming a 
stock company. Women also are conducting 
ranches. Stock in these little companies, if 
you please, has paid as high as three hundred 
per cent. the first two years. 





bath 


The sun 


Just at present few pelts are taken on Prince 
Edward’s Island, but each pair of foxes is sold 
for establishing ranches for breeding in cap- 
tivity; and that is how the sudden “big money” 
is made. 

A pair of pelts of finest quality may bring 
six thousand dollars; but a pair of fine live 
foxes bring thirty thousand, with more buyers 


the months of December and January they 
live their romance in such timid yet haughty 
reticence that even the ablest keeper dares 
not let himself be seen. It is difficult during 
these weeks even to pass within the pen the 
necessary food to sustain the wild lovers. If 
the keeper is maladroit, if barking dogs are 





in a hat. 


$15,000 


March and April are the months when the 
furry black babies huddle and cuddle in the 
deepest recess of the artificial den with which 
each pen is fitted. Mother watches over the 
pups; father, the other side of a wire fence 
at this time, watches for outside dangers and 
gives the alarm. Here also is danger. If 
the mother takes fright from a barking dog 
or other trifling sound, she will carry her 
babies from the nest, one by one, and bury 
them in the freezing mud and snow, so that 
the enemy may not find them. Then it is 
that the rancher must be on the alert to 
take the precious pups away from the pen 
entirely, and nurse them in the kitchen with 
the help of some convenient cat. 

I went into the Dinnis ranch one day and 
saw foxes and foxes flashing like shadows 
among the distant tree boles, darting in and 
out the dens, sunning watchfully on a low 
mound, half-grown cubs playing like kittens. 
On asking the able rancher how much all these 
slipping, leaping black silhouettes with the 
white tail-tips were worth, he sobered the 
smile of affection with which he regarded 
the animals, and said softly, about a million 
dollars. 

To do a little calculating like that of the 
milkmaid is permitted on Prince Edward’s 
Island. They set apart two pairs of year old 
foxes at thirty thousand a pair, sixty thousand; 
add to that a wood-lot and the pens with 
rancher’s house, at a cost of eight thousand. 
The expenses are nearly nothing, for foxes are 


sand dollars a pair; year olds and two-year 
olds, at thirty thousand a pair. 

When ranches are abundant, we shail 
have furs and furs, and at such prices as the 
modest purse can support, for not only foxes 
are being raised as captives, but caracul, 
beaver, and other furry animals. 
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FASHIONABLE SKUNK SET 


Scarf and Muff, $87.50 

Scarf Separate, $37.50 

Muff Separate, $57.50 
Made of extra selected prime skunk— 
SCARF represents a beautiful three skin 
effect; MUFF is handsomely styled in seven 
skin large barrel a = laa reproduced 

from Imported Model: 


WE GUARANTEE. TO SAVE You 


| very moderate prices. | than can be supplied. : dainty and not voracious eaters. Within FULLY 25%. We solicit correspond- 
The Russek Book of Furs sent on request | The fox takes but one wife, and that for a a year, if all goes well, the two pairs have be- ence regarding any furs desired and 
lifetime, and he is her constant protector. In come six pairs; a year later, twelve pairs—and will a t-—- catalogue on re- 

his wooing he must not be disturbed. During so on. Cubs are sold at about fifteen thou- pan — ong PO O80 Wily 


362 Fifth Avenue 
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“EUROPE’ 


said NAPOLEON 


‘*‘must soon become 
Republican or Cossack’’ 


A part of this prophecy has 
come true. Will the other? 

The background of the present 
European affairs is the Napo- 
leonic era. The story of Napo- 
leonand the French Revolution is 
perhaps the most vivid, brilliant, 
and interesting chapter in the 
world’s history. It has engaged 
the efforts of many historians 
and writers, but it has never 
been told in a more enthralling 
and, at the same time, authori- 
tative narrative than that of 
John S. C. Abbott. ‘ 


Motley’s History of the 
United Netherlands is a mas- 
terful piece of historical writing 
presenting the battle for free- 
dom —graphically — with _ bril- 
liancy of expression—and im- 
petuously. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
AND THE HISTORY 
OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Six volumes, cloth, by JOHN S. C. ABBOTT 


and HARPER’S MAGAZINE for one year 


and—FREE HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED NETHERLANDS 


Two volumes, cloth 


by JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY 
ALL SENT IN THE HARPER WAY 


OU send no money with the order. 
The two sets go to you in the 
HARPER WAY: at our expense—for 
five days’ examination. If you donot 
like them, you send them back to us 
* collect” ancel the subscription 
to the Magazine—you owe us nothing. 
If you keep them you pay $1.00 
monthly for thirteen months or deduct 
five per cent. for cash. 


Harper & Brothers (Est. 1817) New | York 





Harper & BROTHERS, NEW Yeux. 
Send me in THE HARPER WAY, 
charges prepaid, a set of Napoleon 
Bonaparte and the History of the 
French Revolution, 6 volumes, cloth 
binding, anda set of Motley’s United 
Netherlands, 2 volumes, cloth bind- 
ing. I may examine the books and if, 
during five days, I do not wish to add 
them to my library I may send them 
back at yourexpense. If I keep them, 
I will pay $13.00 in monthly install- 
ments of $1.00, or deduct five per cent. 
discount for cash. I am also to get 
Harper’s Magazine for one year. If 
I do not accept the books the sub- 


scription will be cancelled. H.B.11 
OE os RSet os ee ee eee 
Be Pe ee om 














Why Take Less Than Your Full 
Share of Pleasure, Health, 
Vitality, Life, Success 


and Happiness? 


Regardless of who or what 
you are, whether young or 
old, weak or strong, rich 
or poor, plain or pretty, 
the Swoboda System of 
conscious evolution can 
make you better. It can 
give you an intense, 
thrilling: and pulsating 
nature; it can increcse 
your very life. 


ARE YOU SATIS- 
FIED WITH YOUR 
LIFE? The Swoboda 
System will show you 
how to gain the perfect, 
beautiful development, 
the poise and grace, a 
beautiful complexion 
and figure, a fascinating 
personality and great 
Personal magnetism 
which control others and 
draw to you admiration, 
affection, success and 
give happiness. 


Have You Good Reason 
To Be Satisfied With 
Your Life? Are you 
getting the most hap- 
piness, satisfaction and 
admiration out of your 
every day’s existence ? 
Are not other women 
obtaining better results 


Pupils range 
tn age from 
14 lo 92 











Originator 
of Conscious 
Evolution for Women 


simply because they possess to a higher degree some characteristics or quality which 
Nature has failed to develop for you? Why not through my system cause Nature to 
do for you what you desire and need? Why not let me show you how to develop 
yourself and attract not only a higher class of men and women, but the better side 
of every one with whom you come in contact as well? 


WHY NOT ALWAYS BE AT YOUR BEST? If you are thin, I promise to increase 


your weight and develop your flesh. 


If you are fat, I can reduce your figure and weight. 


If you are run down, weak, nervous, anxious, apprehensive, hysterical, sluggish, easily 
tired, lifeless, or if you are discouraged, lose hope and have the blues, I promise you 
perfect health, an abundance of reserve energy, and to make you tireless, strong, physi- 
cally perfect, courageous and self-reliant, thus to increase your powers of life. 
BECOME SUPERIOR TO OTHER WOMEN. The Swoboda System can make a bet- 
ter woman of you physically, mentally, and in every way. It can do more for you than 
you can imagine. It can make a new and superior woman of you. I not only promise 
it, but I guarantee it. The Swoboda System of conscious evolution can give you a figure, 
health and magnetism over which men enthuse and other women envy. It can so vi- 
talize every organ, tissue and cell of your body as to make the mere act of living a joy. 
THE NEW SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION FOR WOMEN 
requires no drugs, no appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time and no inconveni- 
ence. There is nothing to worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical conditions, 
through the use of newly discovered natural laws, which govern the life and development 


of the cells. Generates vitality, 


strengthens the heart, energizes the nerves, creates perfect 


digestion and circulation, eradicates all mental and physical sluggishness, purifies the 
blood, puts color in the cheeks, life and sparkle in the eyes, and makes life successful 


and worth living. 


Why Live an Inferior Life 


I know that I can prove to you by demonstration that you aresonly half as well, 
strong, vigorous and tireless as you can be; only half as attractive, beautiful and fasci- 
nating as you may be, and that your personal magnetism is less than half of what it must 
be to enable you to achieve real success and happiness. 


No woman is 
too weak, 
old, or too 
well to profit 
through the 
Swoboda 
personal 
mail 
instruction. 





My new copyrighted book is free. It ex- 
plains the Swoboda System of Conscious Evo- 
lution and the human body as it has never 
been explained before. It will startle, educate 
and enlighten you. 


My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy 
and Prater = Sole it tells in a highly interesting 
and simple manner just what you have always 
wanted to knew about yourself, 


You will cherish this book for having n 
you the first real understanding of ee 
and mind. It shows how you may be able to 
obtain a superior life; it explains how you 
may make use of natural laws for your own 
advantage. 


My book will give you a better understand- 
of yourself in you could obtain from a 
college course. The information which it im- 
parts cannot be obtained elsewhere at any 
price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for 
you through conscious evolution of your cells; 
it explains my discoveries and what they are 
doing for w Th ds have advanced 
themselves in every way through a better reali- 
zation and conscious use of the principles 
which I have discovered and which I disclose 
in my book. It also explains the dangers of 
exercise and of excessive deep breathing. 





Unless you already know all about the new 





Swoboda System of for 
Women, you ae lose no -dhg in securing 
my free It will give you information 


which you mili value, because it will open new 
avenues through which you may become suc- 
cessful in satisfying your most intense desires. 


I offer my system on a basis which makes it 
impossible for you to lose a single penny. My 
goane is startling, specific, positive and 

raud-proof. 


Write for my Free Book, Guarantee and full 
peetioens to-day before it slips your mind. 

ke up your mind to at least learn the facts 
concerning the New Swoboda System of Con- 
scious Evolution for Women. Address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 1235 Aeolian Hall, New York City, N. Y. 








Take Your 
Turkish Bath at Home 


Save the expense, incon- 
venience and waste of time 
of a Bath House, by taking 
your Turkish bath in the 
privacy of your own home 
with a 
SANITARY 

TURKISH BATH 


BLANKET 


Made from the highest grade 
triple coated rubber sheeting— 
easily adjusted to fit any or- 
dinary size tub. The metal 
parts are of pure aluminum to 
prevent rust. 


An opening down the centre is 
fastened like a glove to pre- 
vent escape of vapor. 


Reduces Fiesh 


A few minutes’ treatment each day 
will keep you in training like an 
athlete—reducing superfluous flesh in 
a natural, harmless way by inducing 
perspiration. 

Will improve your health by drawing 
out the body poisons. This treatment 
is recommended by specialists as a 
means of keeping the body in good 
physical condition— thus preserving 
the youth of figure and complexion. 


Will Last for Years 


With ordinary usage this blanket 
should last for several years. Write 
for further particulars, or better still 
—order today. 


Price $10 delivered, bined full direc- 
tions for use in your hom 


SANITARY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Dept. 3 Geneva, Illinois 


Solicitors familiar with , eoemned 
trade write for special terms 














Palace 


Louis XVI. 
Bird Cage 


$23.50 


It is of white enamelled brass with a charming 
little flower wreath encircling the top, tied at 
each end with blue ribbon motifs. 

Complete to the smallest detail, with sliding bot- 
tom tray. feed cups at each end, with guard rail. 

Size 15 inches wide, 13 inches deep and.14 inches 
bi h, and is specially priced at $23.50. Care- 

ully packed for express or parcel post. Catalogue 


| J. MAURAD CO., 256 West 28th St., New York City 
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KeepYourll our fair in ives 
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Waver on the 


yk of 
women have 
learned how to 
Marcel their hair in 
any fashion by the 


Marvel Waver 
Simple, easy, 
har mless—re- 
quires but a few 
moments — 
makes perfect 
Marcel waves. 
Don’t be 
straight-haired. 
ota prepaid, 
& and money re- 
Z funded if un- 
SB 
aS 





satisfactory. 
Z, PRICE $3.50 ———— 
Y Agents Wanted. S$ 
Gy, 1. STEINHARDTER MFG. 00. Ss 
“Uy, 857 East 19th Street WS 
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A Jack Frost play 
suit of Chang 
Angora consisting 


of a sweater, leggings, 
cap and mittens. Colors wear. 


. id 
white. Price, PO-OO  Sh52" “Buct $4.65 





‘s. my Beauty, 
hagen, ink or Light Blue. 
Pi ct cee eee @ $4.95 





wear is of eiderdown in Rose, Laven- 


[+] A heavy dressing gown for Winter 
Copen- 





Brownie sweater 
of knitted lamb’s 
wool, buttons closely 
about the throat and will 
stand any amount of hard 


Colors: blue, rose, 


Harper’s Bazar Will Buy 
Any of These Things for You 


There Is No Charge 


for This Service 






In an afternoon gown the lower portion 
of the skirt is of deep blue velvet with 

tunic of téte de negre satin. Satin 
sleeves effectively used in the velvet bodice 
which is softened at the neck by a vestee of 
white Georgette coon The gown may 
ordered in any other color com- -§ 
bination. Price, . 14.00 





Little girl’s hat of cor- 
duroy trimmed with 
furbandandsmallclus- 
tersof flowers. Colors: green, 
brown or navy. 
Price, + « 7 
The Susette coat of zibeline 


» bro 
andnavy. Price, O79 





with silver, | poi this three-cornered 
hat of tact —e aaa 
Price, - ° - $5 5 


if f of 
fn scamacy te “oe « $19.50 


The large flat sin to matt is * $23. 50 


priced . - 


[+] A cockade of grosgrain ribbon, edged 


Coat of wool-plush featuring the set- 
in “—— sleeve and patch pockets in- 
serted in the belt. It comes in the 
Bernard checks in brown, oo 
or blue tones. Price, .~ $1 8.50 


How to Use 
Harper's Bazar Shopping Service 


To all our friends we extend a cordial and informal invi- 
tation to make full and free use of our Personal Service. The 
services of our shoppers are yours for the purchase of anything 
you may wish. A service, free, expert and individual. 


Many New York women shop through the Bazar because 
of the exceptional advantages not always available to the 
individual shopper. In order to obtain the best results please 
follow carefully the following suggestions: 


1. Write plainly and legibly, enclosing stamped envelope if reply is required. 

2. Enclose cheque or money order for approximate amount of purchase when 
price is not known. 

3. If remittance is too little, we notify you; if too much, we refund 
promptly. 

4. Money must accompany order; we cannot make charge purchases nor open 
charge accounts. 

5. If goods are to go by mail, include the proper amount for postage. 

6. If by express collect, please notify us; if by express prepaid, enclose 
carrying charges. 

7. If goods are to be sent on approval, include expressage both ways. 

8. Do not return such goods to the shop; send them direct to us marked 

“Shopping Service.” 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


*‘Personal Shopping Service’’ 


No. 1100—119 West 40th Street 
New York 
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Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can 
because I have reduced 32,000 
women and have built up that 
many more 
—scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


— If you only knew how 
well! I build up your 
vitality—at the same 
time I strengthen 
your heart action; 
teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve 
such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: **l weigh 
83 pounds less, and I have 
gained wonderfully in 
Strength." Another says: 
“*Last May I weighed 100 
pounds, this May I weigh 126 
and oh! I feel SO WELL."" 
Won't you sit down and write 
now fer my FREE booklet? 
Don't wait, you may forget 
it. I have had a wonderful 
experience and I should like 
to tell you about it 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 24, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





 . 





















Miss Cocroft ts a college bred woman. She is the recog- 
nized authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women, 





You Are as Old as You Look 


‘“*Why is not the skin of your face as 
fair and firm as that of your body? If you 
look older than you are, it is because you 
are not doing what you should to help 
nature. 


Physical Culture 


My exercises in 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 60,000 women. 
Results are guick and marve/ous. In six or ten 
minutes a day you can do more with these exercises 
at home than massage will accomplish in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor.—Susanna Cocroft. 
Miss Cocroit, after years of experience, has pre- 
pared the instructions for this course, including also 
the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 


Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Dandruff 


Tender, inflamed Feet 


and many other blemishes are relieved and over- 
come. The expression is invigorated, the skin 
cleared, the hair made glussy, more abundant, the 
eyes stronger and brighter, the feet comfortable, 
hands smooth. Our pupils look 10 years 
younger after our course. Write for FREE 
booklet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 4 CHICAGO 











.\ Parisienne 
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POUR ua TOILET 
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Parisienne Paste is a skin 
food, combining those 
qualities which tend to 
nourish and restore the skin tissues 
to a healthy normal condition, and 
. round out the face and neck; make 
thin faces plump; eradicate wrinkles and impart a beauti- 
ful, firm, youthful smoothness to flabby wrinkled skin, 

Scientifically blended and prepared, and containing 
no harmful ingredients Parisienne Paste can be used on 
the most delicate skin with the most beneficial results. 
It will not cause a growth of hair. 

Ask your druggist—If he cannot supply you, sent 
plain sealed post-paid in attractive jar, $2.00. 

Sample size mailed four (4) cents in stam : al 
booklet ** Secret of vr ~— 
Youth.”” a, 


11 4 Parisian Bidg. Cleveland, O. 
Harper's Bazar, November, 1914 


BERTHA 
GOWNS 


| TROUSSEAUX :: :: 
NOVELTIES FROM PARIS 





(' YI \ p 
17-19 West 45th St. <7 SS =) 2s j 
New York a 









































Reproduction of one of the striking House Beautiful covers 
in four colors by George H. Hallowell 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


| WO long planned changes in the conduct of The House Beauti- 

ful took place with the October number. 

With this issue the magazine appeared in a new dress of 
type, with decorations designed by Mr. Bruce Rogers, and it is the 
belief of the publishers that the magazine is to-day the most 
beautiful publication in its class. 

The editorial plans for the coming year are more elaborate than 
ever before. They contemplate making of The House Beautiful 
the one indispensable magazine to those interested in the home, 
its surroundings, and the spirit of the life within it. 





| At the same time the magazine will continue to speak with | 


‘authority on matters of special interest to gardeners and collectors 
and on the fine arts. 

|. The editorial department of the magazine will not lose sight, however, of 

| the important fact that a magazine must be interesting and useful, as well as 
beautiful, and an effort will be made to give our readers advice in regard to all 

| practical details of building, furnishing and equipping the house and grounds. 

| In order to widen the field of The House Beautiful, and to place it in 
the hands of thousands of readers who will appreciate just the service it 
| renders, the price has been reduced to $2 a year, 25c.a copy. In this way 

|the magazine has been made not only the best and the most beautiful | 

| periodical in its field, but also the cheapest. | 

| 


SPECIAL OFFER GOOD ONLY UNTIL DECEMBER 1, 1914. 


H. 6, 11. 


Date. 
The House Beautiful, 432-4th Avenue, New York City. 
Gentlemen: | 
Enclosed find $1.00, for which send me the new House Beautiful for 8 months, beginning with 
the November issue, together with the Portfolio of Interior Decorations. 
Very truly yours, 
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Pierre 


OIFFEUR POUR 
AMES DE PARIS 


Establishment of 
the Highest Class 


wie) 


When you travel, a Pierre Trans- 
formation will solve your problems. 
It is easy and quickly adjusted and can 
be combed out and brushed as you 
would your own hair. Provide your- 
self with a Pierre Transformation and 
let your own hair rest and grow thick. 


18 East 46th Street 


Opp. Ritz Carlton 


jrew Mork 








“Good-bye, 
Old Hook & Eye!’’ 


ASHING can’t rust them, 

ironing won’t crush them, 
wringing doesn’t loosen them. 
Once attached, Koh-i-noor 
Snap Fasteners will outlast the 
garment—and they are sewed 
on easily. 





Koh-i-noors make it easy to fasten 
and unfasten your own gowns. They 
give a smooth flat placket and improve 
the fitand appearance of your garments. 
Rounded edges cannot cut the thread. En- 
dorsed by all leading dressmakers and sold 
everywhere. Made in 13 sizes, black and 
white. tocents a card of 12. Write for 
Book of Premiums given for coupons on 
each card. 


Look for Koh-i-noors on all up-to- ! 
date ready-made garments. You 
will know them by the letters K-I-N 
stamped on each fastener. 


WALDES & CO., Makers 
137-A Fifth Avenue New York 


The World’s Largest Snap Fastener Mfrs. 
Prague Dresden Paris 








Warsaw 
London Chicago Montreal | 
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Love and Laughter 


Harper's 


The Eternal 
Feminine 


From Dr. Anna Howard Shaw’s 
own life story, which begins in the 
November issue of the METROPOLITAN, 
you gain a new viewpoint of the eter- 
nal feminine. 

Her autobiography contains no theo- 
ries, no propaganda. It is peopled with 
great men and women already made 
familiar to us by history, and to meet 
them again in this atmosphere with 
their love for freedom and glad zeal 
for life, makes the story a personal 
inspiration to every reader. 


The Eternal 
Masculine 


In the delightful fancy, ‘‘Lainey and 
the Eternal Masculine,’ by Inez 
Haynes Gillmore, you come mighty 
close to knowing MAN as he may 
sometimes be. 

There’s another most interesting 
chap, too, in ‘‘Angela’s Business,’’ the 
brilliant new love story by Henry Syd- 
nor Harrison, the author of ‘‘Queed’’ 
and ‘‘V.V’s Eyes.’”’ This hero /arns 
something about Woman, too. But 
read the November METROPOLITAN 
and see. 


Love and Laughter! The Joy of 
Living! Of these you get brim- 


ful measure 





in the November 


ETROPOLITAN 


‘The Livest Magazine in America’ 


Then there’s ““The Cook and the Captain 
Bold.’’ Even the title brings a smile of antici- 
pation. ’ Tis a highly humorous yarn by John 
Reed—all about a man who took a correspond- 
ence course in seamanship and received the de- 
gree of captain and how he enlisted as a cook, 
saved the ship and presto! became the Captain. 


And mystery and thrills! For these we com- 
mend you to G. K. Chesterton’s “‘Solution of 
the Donnington Affair.’”’ Let’s not spoil it for 
you by unfolding any of its progress. But you 
know Chesterton as a past master of this kind of tale. 


»? 


A timely story indeed is ‘‘Honor and Arms, 
by H. D. Lawrence. A literary masterpiece, it 
casts a strong light on the relation of the :private 
soldier to his autocratic officer. 


You Can Get the November 


Bazar, November, 1014 


Issue on All Good Newsstands 


There are various articles of present interest in 
this November Merropo.tiTan. As, for instance, 
*“The Burning of Louvain,’’ by Gerald Morgan. 
This is an eye-witness’s account of the German 
march through Belgium and the events leading up 
to the destruction of Louvain. Among other 
war articles will be a graphic picture from ‘“‘the 
front’’ by John Reed, one of the METROPOLITAN’ S 
war-correspondence staff. The New York Times 
says of him, ‘“‘When John Reed describes a battle 
the reader sniffs powder.’’ 


Illustratively the METROPOLITAN is ina class by 
itself. It abounds in wonderful color features, 
rotarygravure prints, and drawings by the foremost 
illustrators. For your joy of living, read the 
November number. 















: r I HE rich luxurious- 

. ness of your liv- 
j ing room, or the 
dainty beauty of your 
boudoir is best obtained 
by soft, harmonious silk 
4 hangings and draperies. 





TRADE MARK 


are the only si/k draperies guar- 
anteed not to fade in sun or 
water—cost less than half the 
price of fadeable silks. Made 
in full variety of colors and de- 
signs to harmonize with any 
decorative scheme. 

We are enabled to extend to Kapock 
patrons a courtesy through which they 
can obtain for themselves at no cost 
whatever, valuable articles in gold, 
silver, or household furnishings. 
Write us, if interested. 

The Basting Thread on the re- 
verse side of Kapock Silks is a 
patented trademark for your pro- 
tection which can be easily removed 
without damage to goods. 

GUARANTEE 

We'll refund your money or re- 
place the goods, if Kapock Silks 
fade in either sun or water. 

isk your dealer to show you Ka™ 
pock Silks. 


A. Theo. Abbot & Co. 


Philadelphia 
Dept. J 
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New Style Propaganda 
in America 


OR some time there has been a feeling among many women in the 
F United States that we should free ourselves from the absolute 

dictations of Paris in the matter of fashions. This sentiment was 
crystallized at the Biennial Convention of Federated Women’s Clubs 
of America, in Chicago last June, when resolutions were adopted endors- 
ing American fashions. 

With the advent of the European war the power of Paris as a style 
arbiter became limited for an unknown period of time and it was, there- 
fore, the golden opportunity for the promotion of American styles. The 
Fashion Art League of America was created to bring into being American 
styles through the co-operation of American designers and artists, and 
through the support of the women of the nation, by their adoption of 





them. 
The organization believes that modes should not be the result of mere 
arbitrary dictation. 


f 


1 
a) 


The characteristic attires of various nationalities, 


history, fiction, art, and the drama, all give us themes that may be 
Modes should have 


reasons for existence that are founded alike on art and utility. 


translated into the language of beautiful gowns. 


COMBINING ART AND FASHION 


In working out this policy the Fashion Art League of America is gain- 
ing the co-operation of the artists of America who share with us the 
belief that the creation of fashion themes is in itself the embodiment of 
a fine and noble art. 

The Fashion Art League of America holds that the blind following of 
the Paris leadership is often a grave injustice. Though Paris fashions 
have a world-wide appeal, they are created primarily for the French 
women. The general make-up of the American woman is different. In- 
stead thenof adapting French styles for her, why notcreate American styles 
designed expressly for the American woman? From the commercial 
standpoint alone this is a vital consideration because we have been send- 
ing millions of dollars abroad annually that should be kept at home. 

When the war began leaders in the movement for American fashions 
cast about for some organization through which the propaganda might 
be spread. The association of Chicago dressmakers which for years had 
been preaching the gospel of American fashions and had a membership 
covering the entire country was chosen as the medium through which 


American fashion advocates could best co-operate. From this body the 








MY BEAUTY EXERCISES 


Will make you look Younger and more Beautiful 


Fashion Art League of America was builded. 

As an additional incentive to the best endeavors of our artists, designers 
and makers of gowns, the Fashion Art League will present semi-annually 
the Gossard trophy which will be the American Grand Prix. This prize 
was made possible through the gift of one thousand dollars by H. W. 
Gossard, President of the H. W. Gossard Company, who for years has 
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tirelessly espoused the cause of American styles. 


A POPULAR NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


We have a 
loyal following in every state in the Union. Through our members and 
through those, too, who, though not members, recognize our laudable 
purposes, we have attained a prestige that makes certain our ultimate 


Membership in our organization is increasing rapidly. 


success. ‘Thousands of American women next spring will adopt the 


styles which our organization shall suggest. These gowns will be the 


conception of American artists and designers; they will be made by 











than all the external treatments you might use for a 
lifetime. No massage, electricity, vibration, astrin- 
gents, plasters, straps, filling or surgery —Just 
Nature’s Way. 

Results come soon and are permanent. My Sys- 
tem makes muddy, sallow skins clear, and the com- 
plexion as fresh as in girlhood; firms the 
flesh, and never fails to lift drooping and sagging 
facial muscles, thereby obliterating resultant wrinkles. 
The too thin face and neck are rounded out and hol- 
lows filled in. No one too old or too young to benefit. 

My System makes double chins disappear quickly 
and it leaves the flesh firm, after the superfluous 
fat is worked away. 

My Beauty Exercises are supplemented by special 
work to make the figure more shapely and 
youthful; instructions to beautify the hair, eyebrows 
and eyelashes, hands, nails and feet. 

No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial 
Exercise will freshen complexion and give it a most 
exquisite coloring. 

, .. Write today for my New Booklet on Facial Beauty 
Culture, Body Culture and New Beauty Suggestions 


—FRE 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 11, 209 State St., CHICAGO 


The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial 
Exercise. 
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American modistes from American fabrics. 
In the accomplishment of this much we shall proclaim this national 
movement a success. 


Wittean 


tills. Neefidey- 


President Fashion Art League of America, 
Michigan Boulevard Building, Chicago. 
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“The Best Car in the World” 


Unaffected by War 


Delivery Guaranteed 
within 
Three Weeks 


ROBERT W. SCHUETTE 


236 West 54th St., New York 
Teleph 3700 Columb 
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Old English Furniture 
for Morning Room 
or Library 


FINE English Furniture of olden 

days offers an alluring wealth 
of suggestion as well for the 
Morning Room, with its prevail- 
ing note of femininity, as for the 
Library which reflects the tastes 
and occupations of ‘‘mere man’’. 


Hampton Shops Reproductions 
of old English masterpieces in 
Oak, Walnut or Mahogany, when 
seen amid the effective surround- 
ings of our Gallery of Hampton 
Interiors, offer unexampled op- 
portunity for discriminating 
selection. 


Our Furniture is to be seen 
only in our own building in 
New York. 


Hanipton Shans 


34 and 36 West 32d St., New York 
Between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
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== ITH the fashion activities abroad sus- = 
= pended during hostilities, it is reassuring SS 
== | _to remember that America will not want for =—— 
r = =| silks of certified style. Qualité Silks have == 
Hl == | __long been used by the old world couturiers in = 
== | _ the creation of the mode. They are at once 2 == 
| == | _ the sourceof inspiration and the medium of a —— 
= | expression for the fashion masters of two yy = 
= — | continents. Sold by the class stores. Ie 
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M. C. MIGEL & COMPANY 
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ERCE 
RROW 


The luxury of owning a 
Pierce-Arrow Car is not 
merely in being trans- 
ported safely, smoothly, 
conveniently and com- 
fortably from place to 
place. The luxury is in 
the assurance that that 
will always be the case— 
in the permanency of 
that convenience and 





















































comfort. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MorTor CArR Co, 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 























